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FOREWORD BY JEAN HANOTEAU 

When in 1815 the Bourbons returned to France, Queen 
Hortense (whose only crime was to bear a name which still 
made Europe tremble) became for some time a wanderer in 
search of rest and safety. In December of that same year 
she believed that she had found a suitable asylum at Con- 
stance in the Grand Duchy of Baden. But the hatred of 
the Allies was on the alert, so that despite the Grand Duke’s 
personal liking for her, despite the friendship of his wife, 
the Grande Duchesse Stephanie de Beauharnais, the 
diplomacy of the Holy Alliance made this refuge pre- 
carious, and on February loth, 1817, she bought the 
castle of Arenenberg on Lake Constance. But her right 
to settle on even this small plot of land was contested, 
and in the end it was the courageous friendship of the 
Ring of Bavaria which allowed the step-daughter of 
Napoleon to acquire the Waldeck haus in Heil-Rreuz 
Strasse at Augsburg. She took possession on May 6th, 
1817. 

It was at Constance during the dreary winter of 
1816-17, while her fate was still uncertain, that the 
Queen began to compile her Memoirs. 

As she was intensely sensitive, animated, as her mother 
had been, by an irresistible wish to please and to be loved, 
Hortense suffered from the slightest criticism. And 
because she was kind, and conscious that she had never 
knowingly harmed anyone, she wished public opinion 
to do her justice. Fifteen years of greatness had not 
steeled her against malevolence; indeed, her delusion 
was always to set this down to ignorance alone. Her 
friends had changed her motto, “ Unknown, undisturbed,” 
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into “ More known, more beloved,” and she had joyfully 
ad^ted the new reading 

Thus in her retirement, possessed by the desire to justify 
everything that she had ever done, she devoted many a 
long hour to the attempt to make herself “ more known 
by vanous means " 

She tells us that as early as the time of the mipenal 
divorce, " heanng someone blame her brother for having 
consented to it,” and ” amazed at the difficulty ezpcncnced 
by truth m makmg itself known,” she had jotted down 
the details of that event but bad not gone any further 

Already in i8ia, while the Queen was taking the waters 
at Aut-la-Chapelle, the Comtesse de Nansouty had urged 
her to wnte the story of her life, and as she protested that 
she should never have the patience, Mme. de Nansouty 
proposed to wnte from her dictation " The next 
day ” — as we shall read later on — " she brought me the 
narrative of certain incidents of my childhood that I had 
related on the precedmg day But it was too lively it 
did not sound like me So, though 1 was alive to the ment 
of this account, I confess^ that I did not care to hear 
myself speaking as I should never have spoken, and the 
work stopped short on the first page, which she has kept " 

Louise Cochelet, the Queen’s companion, a faithful 
fnend, though perhaps not always a wise one, tells us how 
these pages, now published ^ the Pnnce Napoleon, were 
composed at Constance. “ The Queen, as was her habit, 
spent the mornings alone in her rooms finding her own 
occupation And it was then that the wish to refute the 
untruths and slanders which had appeared during the two 
past years suggested to her the idea ol writing her Memoirs 
It svas for her a question of conscience that she should re- 
state es ents as thej really took phee and refute the calumnies 
which had been brought against the Lniperor The 
misinterpretation of his motives, the distorted accounts 
of his actions could not be set right by anyone better than 
b) her, who, having alwap Iited near him, knew hiv ideas 
and his character UTiile as for the slardcrs o' which 

she had been the subject, she felt «o far abov e tuch hasercss 
that she believed that all she need do to des toy thcri was 
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to set forth the facts truthfully, and to confide a simple 
record of all her actions to her paper. This done, she was 
relieved and thought no more about it.”^ 

Mademoiselle Cochelet adds, .“The Memoirs of the 
Queen begun at Constance in 1816 will not see the light till 
after her death. She has revised them since, looking back 
over all the years previous to that in which she began them. 
It IS a legacy she has prepared, and which she will leave to 
historians whom time shall have rendered impartial. ”2 
The Queen’s manuscript was dated at its completion 
Augsburg, 1820. But on November 19th, 1830, 

Mademoiselle Valerie Masuyer, who had just assumed 
the post of reader to the Queen, tells us how the latter 
organized her life in Rome and says, “ She wishes to 
stay at home till three o’clock every day in order to revise 
the Memoirs she began in 1816 and abandoned in 1820.”^ 
Again, Buchon, who spent'the winter of 1835 at Arenen- 
berg, writes, “ Sometimes the Queen devotes her leisure 
to adding a page to her Memoirs, a sort of monologue, 
an outpouring of the soul without fear of a stranger’s eye.”^ 
Numerous traces of these successive revisions are to be 
found in the original manuscripts, as will be seen later. 

The Memoirs which we are about to read are not the only 
attempt made by the Queen to re-establish the truth. 

After the misleading interpretations placed on her 
tour through Italy, France and England in 1831, 
she took up her pen once more, and going back to the point 
where her former narrative broke off, she briefly retraced 
the events that had happened since that time. Buchon 
informs us that “ The Queen was so kind as to read to me 
the simple, elegant and pathetic account she had composed 
of this journey. Everything is explained, everything be- 
comes clear and easy to understand. This narrative was 

^ Mimoires sur la Heine Horiense et la Famtlle Impirtale par Mile Coclielet 
(Madame Parqum) Paxis, Ladvocat, 1836-1838, 4 vols in-octavo, Vol IV, 
page 299). 

2 Mile Coclielet, loc cit Vol TV, page 301 

® La Retne Horiense et le Pnnce Louts Extracts from the diary of Made- 
moiselle VaMne Masuyer, published by Colonel Patnce Mahon in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, August 15, 1914, page 834 
^ Q^slques souvenirs ae courses en Suisse et dans le pays de Baden by S. A. C. 
Buchon, Pans, Gide 1836, in-octavo, page 246. 
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wntten solely for her personal satisfaction and as a continu- 
ation to her interesting Memous, of which she had been good 
enough to read me some ciceedmgly interesting passages 
in 1821 She did not care to disjSay her private sorrows 
to the public, and had there not appeared at that time 
the fictitious memoirs m which (witn the best possible 
mtentions) she had been represented as speaking, writing, 
and acting as she certainlv never dreamed of speaking, 
writing and acting, it would have been di^cult to conquer 
this repugnance."* 

These scruples having been overcome, the narratwe 
referred to above appear^ in 1834. m Pans under the title 
of ha Retne HorUnse en Italic, ca France et cn AngUterre 
Fragments extraits de set Mhnotres tnldits Icrtts far elle* 
mime ’ 

Research might possibly bnng to light further traces 
of the Queen’s thoughts and intentions * 

In hCvember, 1836, the publisher, Ladroeat, produced 
the first two volumes of the Mlmeires sur la Feme Hertense 
et la Famitle Impinale far Mademnselle Ccehelet, lectnte 
de la Heine (Madame Parqum) * 

In a * Note to the Public *’ the publisher states that 
about November I2tb, 1836 , a postman from one of the 


* Alhsioo to tlw rvr fa Unite m»f-i§r/‘Aui {hattur 

dt 5 ffin/ Ltn eoUcctfd »ml poblubtd by thf Puto W F \*n *<hrrlirti. 
Pari* Canel 1851. a rolcmt* (o-octavo wbicb K*d Jo»t •jTWrd FrfcrrtflK 
to the titie of tb& wock flcrtcrue lo • Mtrf d*trd July eih, littjs wrotf to 
Madame Salraje ** At least It wm very liKfcv that you anirej in time to 
call tbein Memoir* on taltead of ty ” Apaln. 00 Ortol<T 3Ut 183V lh«* 
Qoeen wrltinc to the wife of Vanhal Ney " I eufTW yon ftt»e re» J tf,Trw 
•namd metn^n that apyeared aboot me They bay# drodM tee 10 yublwh 
the account of m) *ad tour tbrooub rmnee which I wrote tiu winter ~ 
(Nolca on autocraph letters aold at aoctioo, ccJkctnl W '•o<l Chararav I 
» The first evTitioo appeared »o I art* IrvayatMur »8)i ln«tiso x 3*4 
mees The same year Iheie frarments were rtOTiated lo the seriee 3 f/« twi 
OUtctiem df Part* Mji 

la-octaTO \ca 1 pofesAjrVs |q 1845 Temblatre aRito ysse ferjrtLT ettmts 
In his Utrtt* de fFwiSf# jrd Year ps^ 07 tjo 313. 5 7 .* ■ f*'* 

fslulm appearnl to I’an* IWdilliat, i*'.! in twrlsrro 384 
» It I* known that it was the Quem tersflf who. in rfd-y to re^ tv fo 
lo the Afew,*fia/ rrUticc to opmme* eiprrw.J by llri-r’.* 

oa JoterhifKi and 00 Hrrtrrv* mamapr hat pW «heii hr fa Mit 

tbe Z^Ofci df i Jeitp\tui it Unm dt i r# 4 »* 

iW I nres lo-ceUvo e-ie a!»o was irrtrufrettaj in l^e pit kHi. o ef 

the OfTfte ’J* IV 4t \ tr^t l» /•«•* It tc-H» pti s.*l 

by J A C 1 ‘irl* La«»a»se»tt 1*33, » \e acsei »a<< as« 

^*The /*we»a 4vi pfhjii arrnuKM oo mmter i-o. »") ttkt tf ey wi-.s*J 

bep Noseffil-eT 35 »t 't«’ ^ ** J 
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important stage-coach offices situated in the Rue Notre- 
Dame-des-Victoires left the manuscript at his shop. The 
following day a friend called to explain that the Memoirs 
must be printed before the 25th of that same month, 
and that this was the only condition attached to their 
publication. 

'Notices of this kind must always be mistrusted, for did not 
the desire for publicity, the wish to excite the curiosity 
of the public, and the mania for hoaxes, exist long before 
our day ? But whether these particulars were real or in- 
vented, who could have been the sender of the mysterious 
packet ? 

Louise Cochelet had died at Wolfesberg near Arenenberg 
on May yth, 1835. Her heirs were her husband and a 
daughter, who was still a child. Her husband had been 
arrested with Prince Louis-Napoleon at Strasbourg, October 
30th3 1836, and as he was to be tried by court martial he 
was confined to prison until his acquittal on January i8th, 
1837. Consequently he was not at large when Ladvocat 
received his visitor. 

Neither of Madame Parquin’s brothers appear to have 
had anything to do with the publication of her Memoirs; 
the announcement of their publication, which appeared on 
the fourth page of the Journal des Debats, November 1 9th, 
called forth a letter to the Editor, printed in the issue of 
the 24th, signed by Charles Cochelet, paymaster-general 
of the Ardennes. It read, “ As* the issue of your paper 
appearing on the 19th of this month contained, to my 
amazement, a notice of the forthcoming publication 
of Memoirs signed by Mademoiselle Cochelet, kindly be 
good enough to announce that this publication is made 
without the knowledge of her family, who probably would 
not have given their consent.'' 

Ladvocat replied by referring to Madame Parqum's other 
brother, Adrien, at that time Consul General in Bucarest, 
and published the following statement in the Journal des 
Dehats, November 2 5th : “ After a visit, the day before 
yesterday, from Monsieur Adrien Cochelet, I was far 
from expecting the appearance of the letter from his elder 
brother. . . . Allow me to inform you, sir, that the Memoirs 

Vol I B 
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of Mademoiselle Cochelct were brought to me by a person 
who, when the writer was on her death-bed, rccct\cd 
her authonty to publish them I thought that I had 
enlightened Monsieur Adnen Cochelct sumacntly on the 
ongin of these memoirs not to be accused by his brother, 
the paymaster of the Ardennes, of having undertaken their 
publication from purely mercenary motnes In rc- 
g^d to the editing of the Memoirs of Mademoiselle 
Cochelct I am surprised that the author’s brothers arc the 
only persons unaware of the cxiitcnce of this singular and 
entertaining portrait gallery, which all the distinguished 
guests at the chfitcau of Wolsberg in Thurgo\na could 
^preaatc through the readings which Mademoiselle* 
Cochelct herself made from it* It would be impossible 
to invent many things related by the author 

This reply did not disarm Charles Cochelct Laditicat 
pbeed his vxilumes on sale November a6th, a day later 
than had been announced, and on that same day th^ were 
seized bv the authorities,' a measure taken ** as a result of 
a discussion regarding the ownership of the manuscript, 
if the new^apers arc to be believed 

Some effective outside influence must haNc tntenened, 
for the public was soon able to purchase the work, and 
the two last volumes appeared without let or hindrance 
in December, 1837, under the date 1838 ■ 

No doubt the publisher’s anonjTnous correspondent 
was the Queen herself, or at all cv ents the package had been 
sent at her instigation 

The appearance of the work brought an opportune 
assistance to the unfortunate companions of her son, 
who were involved in his Strasbourg adventure More- 
over, Hortense was not a stranger to the composition of 
all the pages which were to appear over the signature of 
her companion 

It IS impossible, if one compares the ilfrrfl/rt of Cochelct 


TWSiwf iMB* rf J 0TTnl.a t; iSl' l»t T*ar 
'* t dt ll^o clirr^bc bj* ti />»*^ '' 

lit VTif v‘o yo . i . .v_ 

• \c4onT.Ill.i.U\ .r. I^. 

fli, 1*^7 CO uJt »t 



FOREWORD 

for the years 1814, 1815 and 1816 and those of the QueeiJ 
covering the same period, not to be struck with man}f 
analogies in their texts. As a rule their reports agree 
more closely than is usually the case when two witnesse? 
testify to the same event. Of course this might be exj| 
plained by the fact that Mademoiselle Cochelet was familiaj' 
with the unpublished writing of her mistress and hac’ 
followed their structure.^ 

There can be no doubt that the main portion of the work 
was really written by the Queen’s companion. Certair^ 
pages could have been written by no one else. Thosei 
for instance, where Louise gives rein to her love of intrigued 
where she naively displays her satisfaction at meeting 
prominent people, in short where she does not hide anf 
of the faults which were just those with which Hortensr 
reproached her. 


Also It is beyond question that she wrote down some o^ 
her own recollections. To those who knew her character 
the reverse would have seemed surprising. On this poinf^ 
we have not only the evidence of Ladvocat,” but even thP 
confession of her brother Charles, who, in his letter tP 
the Journal des Debats quoted above, admits: “ It is trues 
Monsieur, that my sister, at the time of her death, left 
large number of letters, the existence of which was dub 
to the brilliant acquaintances she made in connectioj^ 
with her former position. Perhaps even some recollec" 
tions written in her handwriting may have been founP 
among her papers intended as a precious inheritance tP 
her daughter. But certainly she never planned to us® 
the letters, unedited and unselected, as the basis for a volum^ 
of memoirs. The letters, although from people of hig^ 
rank, were only of personal interest. Even had she de" 
cided to undertake such a publication, and I doubt thf^ 
very strongly, she would have done it with that re 
serve and tact which distinguished her. I cannot s^ 
if these qualities will be found in the present Memoirpj 


^ This -was what Aubenas thought judgmg from verbal reports he hf 
heard " Mademoiselle Cochelet had at her disposal the unpublished Memor, 
of the Queen Hortense and, we are told, used them extensively ” (Jose£“ 
Aubenas, Htstoiie de V Impiratnce Jos6phtne Pans, Amyot, 1859, 2 Vox * 
in-octavo, Vol II, page 541 ) | 
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M-hich arc probably -written in part by an unknown 
hand " 

But through all the cUboratelj cautious sentences 
framed to cover the responsibility of the paymaster of the 
Ardennes and to protert him from the protests of persons 
in high places, it mil be noticed that he docs not deny the 
existence of a manuscript revised and corrected by an 
unknoivn hand " That hand -was the <^ccn*8 Hortense 
had embroidered on the cani^as left by her companion 

Proof of this 18 to be found m the myatenous task to 
which she de\'otcd herself prenous to the publication of 
the memoirs of Madame Paxquin, and of which Mademoi- 
selle Masiwcr gives us a glimpse when she wntes, under 
date of May aist, 1836, * \Ve haic spoken of Madame 
d*Abrantis, who made herself feared by her skits on her 
arclc, and of the Memotres Par^utn^ m which the Queen 
airs her little gnci'ances She woiJd have considered it 
beneath her dicnitv to mention them m her own Memoirs 

The jourmu of Mademoiselle Masuper, who acted as 
secretar) to the Queen in connection with these memoirs, 
refers scieral times to the importance which Hortensc 
attached to the work, and 00 October 19th, 1837, a fortnight 
after the death of her mistress, she relates that after 
luncheon the Prince (Louis-Napoleon) asked me for 
m> rough draft of the Menstra de Mcidamt PijryaiFT, and 1 
broucht him the four thick %*olumc9, that he might bum 
Tw, lour years work It gnc\ed me I should ha« 
liked to keep them *’ A little further on. Mile. Masuyer 
adds * The Prince sent the test of the papers to be 
burnt I ctcatly fear this was not done with discretion 
Until the Day of Judcmient I shall always deny hanng had 
anything to cio with these Memoirs "• 

Docs this refer to the rough draft of the four 8*0100*0^ 
branng Mademoiselle Cochclct's name as author, and 

*.-*rfsov#n» iliiayrr /'/rw fV*» ?»crraV» I5 ISlV 

^ r Mitirr't rrrw rf/i Orwi 1 I HI* • * 

Tb*- el tb* <t <exl H St, l'— •• J 

■w;!! rrrkJ-nlW t -- iHt-e fr’*'**^ b>^ » t ^^.*1 

C^j<'tknl t, t I”* II''* r-, b»-l • 

it ■'rjf Lfccnni tL* ftrusml el Itk* > ly 

CcKi^^ 
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which appeared in 1836 and 1837? Was the Queen 
preparing other extracts revised and edited from the 
papers belonging to her companion ? The first hypothesis 
seems the more plausible, but, be that as it may, it cannot 
be denied that in the Memoirs published under the name 
of Louise there were many pages in which the Queen her- 
self said what she wished to have told. 

We may also mention that the biographical notice on 
Prince Napoleon-Louis, which appeared after his death at 
Forli in 1831, and signed H. de Roccaserra, was really 
written by Hortense, who composed it the day after his 
decease. On March 29th, the indiscreet Mademoiselle 
Masuyer, writing from Ancona, says : “ Roccaserra has 
left, t^ing with him a copy of the notice she wrote about 
her son. He will have it printed in Corsica, and so shall 
we in France.”-^ 


II 

Queen Hortense wrote her recollections with her own 
hand, on sheets of letter paper of the size generally used 
at that time (13^ centimetres by 20 centimetres : 5 by 8 
inches), or other loose leaves. Some of these sheets, 
with many erasures, have been preserved, but the larger 
portion have disappeared. Happily the Prince Napoleon’s 
archives contain four copies, some of them complete, the 
others unfinished or abridged. 

The principal copy is dated “ Augsbourg 1820.” It 

^Tlus article was printed in Corfu on April 15, 1831 It seems to have 
been rather widely distributed under the Second Empire, as it is quoted by 
all the biographers who at that time spoke of the Queen To-day it has totally 
disappear^ We have been unable to find it in any library in Pans, not 
even the Bibhothdque Nationale, not even in the collection of Monsieur 
Fr6d6nc Masson, nor in the Library of Ajaccio The Pnnee Napoleon did 
not possess a copy Nor have we found any trace either of any French edition 
unless it be the same as a plain single sheet of paper in-quarto, pnnted on 
both sides, without place or date of publication, and bearing no indication of 
the publisher, entitled Not%ce sur NapoUon-Louts Bonaparte, iradmte de 
I’ltahen The copy of this broadside which we had in our hands came from 
the papers of the Empress Eug^me 

Still according to Masuyer, Hortense during her stay in England wrote an 
article to be published in a newspaper {Revue des Deux Mondes, June 15, 
1915. page 865) She must have prepared similar cirticles on several occasions’ 
for a certain number of notes on political matters written in her handwriting 
and preserved in Pnnee Napoleonn archives, appear to be preliminary outhnes 
for such articles 
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IS signed bj the Queen and is cnhrelf transmbed bv ha- 
secretary, Mademoiselle EliM de Courtm This manu- 
script, -which IS unquestionabli the most complete and the 
most carefully revised, consists of yyo pages 

A second copy, executed about the same tune, or even 
earlia, was written by a secretary, who in all probability 
belonged to the Queen’s immediate household. The 
Queen evidently worked on this document, for on the sides 
of the pages are numerous additions all in ha handwnung 

The aixhives of Prince Napoleon contain two other 
ctmics of the Memoirs The lust entuely written by 
Madame Salvage de Faverolles, who attached herself to 
the fortunes of the eiolcd Queen at quite a late date, and 
a certam numba of pages relanng to the home life of the 
Queen have been eliminated Hero again there are 
sentences and paragraphs added by the Queen, which are 
m ha handwnting 

Finallyj the last copy, also m the renting of Madame 
Sail-age, is on loose sheets of letta paper stamped with 
ha monogram, D S ‘ This document, on which one finds 
no traces of (he Queen’s intervention, was made at a date 
posterior to 1830* 
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The Queen till the time of her death, which occurred 
on October 5th, 1837, enjoyed reading her Memoirs 
to the friends who had remained l.iithlul to her in her c\‘ilc 
and to distinguished guests who paid homage to her in 
her misfortune. 

As early as 1821, Buchon liad been the first person 
pri\ilcgcd to hear certain selections “ of the highest his- 
tone interest,”^ and one after another Chiitcaubriand, 
Madame Rccamier, Casimir Delavignc, Alexandre Dumas, 
Madame Campan, Coulman and man) others enjoyed the 
same privilege. 

When the Queen became aware that her sufferings 
were drawing to a close she was careful not to forget these 
confidences, '^and on April 3rd, 1837, fearing the results 
of an operation which Lisfranc did not dare perform, 
she drew up her w’ill. At that moment she aesp.'’ircd of 
ever seeing I-ouis-Napolcon again, for the ITcnch Govern- 
ment had sent him to America after his unsuccti'sful 
adventure at Strasbourg. Thus Hortcn*^e included the 
sentence, “ Madame Salvage shall preserve n.) memoirs 
until she is able to hand them back to m.} son," among 
her last wdshes. 

There can be no doubt that Mrd'n.e Salvage dc 
Favcrolles, whose devotion to her sovereign •> well Imown, 
faithfully performed the mission cntrurec ‘o her at fhe 
earliest opportunity. Moreover, the returr :♦ e iVmce 
to his mother’s bedside two months LcAre the Ircitht-i 
her last considerably reduced the role cod povers of the 
executrix. 


Monsieur Fourmestraux" says^ hcv’c 
Salvage kept the manuscript and cenf act 
to Mademoiselle Masuyer with 
to Prince Louis. This delay in ccr- h- 
wishes is the less easy to explain c' or ; 
future Napoleon III knew of the oryA-ze 
Perhaps Fourmestraux is zUuci.or 'C *• ' 



^ Buchon quoted above, page r<<" 

2 Eugfenc Fourmestraux, La R4r' / 
in-octavo, page 261. 
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Madame Salvage without the Queen's knowledge or con 
sent, and which she lacked the courage to gue up sooner 
Be this as it may, Napoleon III took possession of the 
MimotreSy and his annotations prove that he read them and 
re-read them After his death the Empress Eugtftiie 
preserved them The care with which she herself replaced 
the pages missing ftom one of the copies pro\cs the impor- 
tance that she attached to this relic. After her death the 
different manusenpts entered the archives of Pnnee 
Napoleon, who decided to have their text published * 


IV 


The Prince was preparing this edition when a mortal 
illness removed hnu from the esteem and affection of his 
faithful followers and from the admiration of those who 
had the honour of working with him He brought to 
the performance of this task his qualities of order and 
method, his passionate de^-otion for all that concerned 
the glory* of France, and the intimate knowledge and 
understanding of histoncal events, whether great or small, 
due to his long and studious researches 

Although the Pnnee did not hvc to sec the fulfilment 
of his last wishes, his desires have been respectfully and 
completely executed 

The text reproduced is that of the \*oIumc which we haic 
called the Red Manuscript (Augsburg, l8ao) In all 
four copies the narrative of the Duresse dc Saint l.cu Is an 
uninterrupted one, without dmsion into chapters It has 
seemed possible for the purposes of greater clarity, and 
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without falsifying the author’s meaning, to make these 
divisions. 

In giving to the public the Miinoires de la Rcine Hortense 
exactly as she recorded them, in offering to students of 
history these intimate revelations as set down by her 
royal hand, Prince Napoleon did a service not only to 
history, but also to the reputation of a princess who has 
too often been harshly criticized, to the memory of an un- 
fortunate Queen, to the remembrance of an exquisite 
woman. 

Like the Emperor, whose brilliance was reflected on 
her, and whose farewell smile she received as he left France 
for ever, the Queen of Holland has nothing to lose by 
having the limelight turned on all her actions, and even 
on her weaknesses. 

This becomes clear as one looks through these volumes, 
in which she goes forth to meet the difficulties of her task. 
She knew what the world had said of her, she was aware 
of the reproaches, founded and unfounded, of which she 
was the object. And often between the lines traced by 
her pen we can divine her anxiety to refute certain im- 
plications, with a movement that is sometimes disdainful, 
but that never lacks nobility. 


V 

* It only remains for the modest collaborator whom the 
Prince Napoleon was good enough to associate with him 
m his labours, to express his deep gratitude towards him 
who^ bore with such noble dignity a name burdened by 
glorious tradition. 

In the examination of documents, in the delicate task 
of preparing the notes, the Prince’s sound judgment, his 
profound Imowledge, his straightforwardness, and his 
■unerring tact were infallible guides which his kindly 
nature made easy and agreeable to follow. 

The author of these lines, who has carried on with 
enthusiasm the work so pleasantly begun has, after the 
cruel bereavement of May 3rd, 192,6, found a no less 
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prcaous collaborator and a no less accomplished leader 
in the person of Her Impcnal and Royal Hignness Pnnccss 
Napoleon, who, having constantly shared the intellectual 
life of her august spouse, took up the pen that had fallen 
from his hand and completed wnat he had begun But 
will she allow us to say more regarding her share in a work 
which occupied the last thoughts of the great Frenchman 
who has so recently been taken from us ? 

Jean Hanoteau 

Pajus, Fehniarji 1927 




facsimile of a page of queen hortense's journal in her 


OWN handwriting 




CHAPTER I 


EARLY YEARS ^THE REVOLUTION ^THE REIGN OF TERROR 

(1783-1794) 

Parentage — ^Earliest memones — Visit to Martinique — Mistaken 
P hilant hropy — ^Flight to France — In Pans during the Revolu- 
tion — Arrest of Josiphine and her husband — Revolutionary 
festivities — An alarming encounter — ^The F6te of the Supreme 
Being — ^Execution of de Beauharnais 

My life has been so brilliant and so full of misfortune 
that it has become a subject of public interest. I have 
been praised or blamed according to circumstances, but 
always in excess, because my high rank has allowed few 
persons to know me well enough to judge me truly, and I 
believe that I have deserved neither too gratifying eulogy 
nor very severe criticism. 

My heart has always led me in all my actions, great and 
small, and can a loyal heart lead one astray ? The 
greatest enthusiasm for all that is good has upheld me in 
the midst of injustice and reverses, and this lofty sentiment 
has been my strength and my comfort at all times. I want 
to be understood by my friends, by some few sensitive and 
lofty souls. I go into the smallest details of my life saying: 
“Behold me, judge me, be sorry for me, I ring true: love 
me, esteem me, for this is my heart’s desire, this would 
be the charm of my existence.” I write for my friends 
and for them alone. 

My brother knows me : Have I a thought that our 
mutual confidence and warm affection have not shared ? 
As for my children, it is not from me that they ought to 
learn the unhappiness their father caused me. I have 
suffered so much for them, I have so cherished them that 
if ever they know the truth they will love me the more 
dearly. And as for myself, it will be sad, no doubt, to retrace 

29 
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the best years of my youth, spent in wcepm^, but there -mil 
be a sort of comfort in re-discovcnng, amid the dangen I 
ha^'e been able to avert, the little good I have been able to 
perform 

My grandfather, the Marquis dc Bcauhamais,* was 
Governor-General of the French colonics m the West 
Indies TSTiiIe Irving at Martini^c he became intimate 
with the family of the Counts Taschcr dc la Pagenc, 
which, hailmg from BIois in Touraine, had settled in the 
West Indies and owned important estates there The 
Marquis dc Bcauhamais mamed Mademoiselle de 
Chastulldjthe rich heiress ofa large property on the island 
of Santo-Domingo, and l^thismamagehc had two sons,* 
of whom my father, the younger of the two, was born at 
Martinique in [left blank m the onginal]/ and v-hile 
still very young returned to France with m) grandfather 
on his recall 

About the same time* one of the dcsmoiselles Taschcr dc 
la Pagene mamed a Monsieur Renaudm and also settled 
in France In order still further to Qement the bonds of 
friendship uniting the two families, it was dcaded that 
my father should many a member of the same family 
IVly mother could not be asked for as she was the youngesft 
of the three sisters', but the ship bearing his propcwal 
arrived just as the eldest guJ was dpng, and afterwards 
when the family in France had asked to ha\c the second 
sister sent oicr, the news that she had fallen into a decline 
since her sister ft death caused the youngest girl to be 
selected in her place Her father accompanied her to 
France, v.hcrc she became the ^'Icomtcsse dc Beauhamaii 
Thus did Fate single out my mother She was fifteen 
and my father eighteen when thej were mimeJ in P^ns 
m [blank in thconginal] f My brother was bom m it 
and I in tySj t 

The bnlliancc of my mother’s soaal position could not 
make her forget her country and her family t She hid iftl 
an aged mother, whom she wished to see once rrort And 

* »*i I-* <l rxi H 111# U-n# I jt »*■* wr-n t ^ 
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it may be, too, that she felt the need of a diversion from a 
feeling difficult to overcome and very natural. For my 
father, handsome in person, remarkably gifted and accom- 
plished, was greatly in request among the foremost people 
both at Court and in society. His wife, whose over- 
sensitive nature made her too susceptible, was wounded 
and even jealous, and sought a remedy in the temporary 
separation of a voyage. My mother and I sailed alone.^ 
I was four years old at the time. We embarked at Le 
Havre, where a violent squall threatened to capsize our 
vessel almost in port. On arriving at Martinique we were 
received by my mother’s family with transports of joy. 
The quiet life that we led sometimes in one house, sometimes 
in another, must have suited my mother, for we remained 
more than three years out of France. 

I can recall only one particular incident of our stay 
at Martinique, but it is vividly imprinted on my 
imagination. I was five years old, and had never shed a 
tear. Everybody had spoiled me, and no harsh word 
had ever rebuked me nor thwarted one of my wishes. 
One day, while we were on my grandmother’s plantation, 
I was playing beside a table on which she was counting 
money. Now and then a coin fell to the floor and I 
hastened to pick it up and give it back to her. I saw her 
make a dozen little piles of copper pennies, which she 
placed on a chair when she left the room, taking the rest 
of the money with her. I do not know how I conceived 
the idea that she had given me these pennies to dispose of, 
but I felt so convinced of this that I gathered the separate 
piles into my skirt, which I tucked up so as to form a sort 
of pocket. Then I set out with my treasure without 
feeling the least remorse, so persuaded was I that the 
money really belonged to me. I found one of the mulatto 
house-servants and said to him, “ John, look at all the money 
Grandmother has given me for the poor blacks. Take me 
to their cabins so that I can give it to them.” The heat was 
burnmg as the sun was at the zenith, but I was too happy 
to be able to wait an instant. John and I discussed the 
best means of doing the greatest good to the greatest 
number of poor people. I went from cabin to cabin, 

* See Note p 263. 
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my money still m my tucked-up start, which I held with 
a firm hand, that I opened only to take out the sums 
John had deaded I ought to give. My mother’s old nurse 
received a double share • 

When my money was gone, and I was surrounded 1^ 
all these blacks, who kissed my hands and feet, I returned 
to the house tnumphant, filled with joy and pnde at all 
these benedictions But at home everything was in a stJte 
of commotion My grandmother was looking for her 
money, and the poor servants were all quaking lest they 
should be accused In a flash I realized the truth and, 
with despair, was obliged to admit my guilt I confessed 
at once to my grandmother, but what that confession cost 
me 1 I had lied and I had stolen, and I heard myself 
reproached with it I 

In truth my nnagination was responsible. I had seen 
the piles of coppers set apart therefore they must be 
for the poor, and to leave them on a chair within my reach 
was to charge me with the distribution That was what 1 
had fancied, and out of these fictions I had made a reality 
The humiliation I suffered from this mistake was lo intense 
lhat It must have influenced my charaaer All my life 
I have mistrusted my imagination and 1 believe I can declare 
sincerely that, since that farHaff day, I have ne'er told a he 
or even sought to embellish truth 

The Revolution caused disturbances in the colony 
Monsieur de Viomesnil and Monsieur de Dimas in turn 
became go'emors, but the latter was obliged to Icare 
prcopitatcl' W'^e were Imng at the Gb'cmmcnt Ilouie 
at the time One night my mother receiiud word thij 
the cannons were to open fire on the town of Fort Royal 
the following daj She set out instantly to aeek refuge 
aboard a frigate, whose captain she knew As we c’rm'cjJ 
the fields, which arc called savannahs, a cannon ball ft" 
clove beside us The nest da\ the town was seised be 
the revolutionists, and the rrench ships weee orJerevl lo 
return to their anchorage under threat of being fiicJ on 
bj all the puns of the fort Theercwofourveiielameun r! 
ihnr intention of returning to France, t"d rrom,''tie leli 
the coast, but the threat ssas earned out, btlN were firrJ- 
* CSV r 1 1 
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Not a single one touched us: destiny spared us. So 
here we were unexpectedly embarked without having 
taken leave of anyone. 

The frigate on which we found ourselves was the 
Sensible^ bound for Toulon. The voyage was favourable 
as far as the Straits of Gibraltar, but there our pilot made 
a mistake and steered too near the African coast. We 
touched bottom, and five minutes later the ship was aground. 
Sailors, passengers and children all tugged at the ropes 
and once more we escaped danger. 

On her arrival at Toulon (early in November, 1790) 
my mother learned the events that were exciting France. 
The Revolution had broken out and my father had become 
a prominent figure of the political party whose doctrines 
he had espoused. His brother^ had joined an opposing 
group while my grandfather had retired to Fontainebleau 
accompanied by his old friend, Madame Renaudin, one 
of my mother’s aunts. We joined them at once, and soon 
my brother, who had been a boarder at the College 
d’Harcourtf left school to join us. 

I was too young to understand what was going on around 
us, and can recall only a few episodes of the days of the 
Revolution. At the time of the flight of the King and his 
arrest at Varennes, my father was President of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. His firm attitude, the manner in 
which he maintained order in Paris aroused a momentary 
enthusiasm. Even in our retreat at Fontainebleau, when- 
ever people caught sight of my brother and myself stand- 
ing at a window someone would cry out, “ L^ok at our 
Dauphin and Dauphine.” When this occurred we retired 
hastily, as unable to understand the cause of the demon- 
stration as to surmise what the future held in store for 


us. 


At the close of the session of the Constituent Assembly 
my father left to take command of the Army of the North 
with the title of general. He wished Eugene to return 
to school, and my mother decided that it was time to begin 
my education also. Madame de Chabrillan, abbess of the 
convent of the Abbaye-aux-Bois, was a connection of my 
family, and it was to her care I was confided.f Then my 

* See Note p 263 t See Note p 264 
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mother left Fontainebleau and settled in Pans in order 
that she might sec us both more frequently 

One morning a few months later, my mother sent for 
me It was the tenth of Au^st (179a) The mob was 
atUckmg the Tmlenes, and Fans was m an uproar On 
such a dreadful day my mother wished to be with her 
children, and shortly afterwards the schools and convents 
were destroyed 

In the midst of the tragic scenes that succeeded one 
another in Pans it was difficult for parents to attend to their 
children’s education, and my mother’s companion, 
Mademoiselle dc Lannoy, acted as ray go\cmcss Well 
born, well educated, and possessed of several talents, her 
lessons would have proved useful to me had not her atten* 
tion been entircl) aosorbed by politics 

The decree* which excluded tW nobility from the army 
obliged my father to leave the Rhine, where he had rcccntlr 
succeeded Monsieur de Custinc as commandcr-m-chief 
He withdrew to his estate at La Fcrt^-Beauharnais, where, 
afterashort time, he was arrested* and taken to the Carmelite 
pnson in Pans Mr mother could not e\en learn of whit 
ne was accused, ana m the end she, too, was arrested 
indeed, the only fawur she obtained was that of being cock 
fined in the same pnson as her husband * 

'\\Tiat was our despair when one morning we learned 
that she had come weeping to kiss us, and that she hid 
left without disturbing our slumber * “ I^t them sleep, 

she had said to our gerv emess, ** 1 could not bear to see them 
cry 1 should not have the strength to part from them 
Our awakening was dreadful By this we btciTf 
desolate, bereft at once of our father and our mother 
This was the first sorrow of my life 

My brother, despite his youth, felt all the fo ce of 1 
noble nature, and was fired with so intense a lonpmcr tJ 
save our parents that he was convinced that he couli 1.^ 
ui He rushed off alone to see Talhen and tell him e 
our misfortune I waited impatientU and to me nr 
brothers eloquence seemed irresistible Bu* ali* I I’e 
who vrmild have been willmc m help us was alresdr 
less to do 10 Terror hid froien every heart Alt tew^n- 

• IN 
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to have sliut out lucici, end justice, .'’ud ad tluR i 
to innocence vas to peiish. e things 

Oui daih occupation v.k to send oui paients tl son was 
they miRlit be in need of lantiance to tlun pi d. We 
foi bidden us, aiid coi i espondence soon ]u o]u bite f articles 
tiled to icplace this by voids viitten bclov the list oin good 
included in tlie package, “doui childien aie o efface 
hcaltli,” but tlie gatc-kcepci vns ciuel enough k the list 
them As a last resouice vc took tin ns m copiiiusure our 
so that the siQ:ht of our tvo handviitings might as 
paients that we vcie both ‘^till alive ist learn 

It was dccieed that all childicn of noldc bn th lU' despair, 
a tiade hdy biothci, in spite of oui govci ness’s 
chose that of carpcntei . Princess 

We had at one tunc li\cd vith tlic : of our 
Hohcnzollern, and although ve nov had a honn brother 
own wc spent ciciy Sunda-^ vith hei Ilei er She 
had been ancsted at the same time as oui fathneliness 
liked to sec us often to break the monotom of hci Iction for 
and forget her tioublcs in the pi oofs of licr affcoort. 
us To us, in OUI isolation, she vas a moi al supj a great 
About this time an oidcr vns given in Pans foi use was 
patriotic banquet On this solemn day cvciy ho masters 
to have one sole table spread in the street, vhcic to sup 
and servants, men, v^omen and childien ivcic all possible 
together under penalty of aricst. Evasion was not it door, 
for, by decree, a bill was pasted on to every froheribed. 
vTere the name of eveiy inhabitant had to be mpserted. 
The mansion in which wc lodged was neaily d| of the 
for luy mother v^as in prison and so was the vdiob house, 
friendly West Indian family, who lived in the samend his 
Our man-servant, our chambcimaid, the porter ;ped the 
wife, our governess, and my brother and I represef 
householders on this occasion. ; about 

Our table was laid before the door, and we wed by the 
to sit down when we heard ourselves challenged vere at 
dreaded epithet of aristocrats. It seems that wc jadway, 
fault in not placing the table in the middle of tiic i As fine, 
an error we hastened to remedy. The weathei w in the 
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Streets, some eating, some strollmg about out of curiosity, 
formed a cunous scene. To make it more brilliant the 
wmdows of the houses should have been illuminated, 
because m the residential districts the streets tvere too 
dark 

After supper sve asked Mademoiselle de Lannoy to take 
us to see some more popular and bustling district of the 
aty In the commercial section the tables tvere lined up 
one after the other, and some were decorated with a roof of 
green boughs with very good effect But real gaiety wai 
lackmg to the feast Every face wore an otprcssion of 
uneasiness Poorly dressed men loafed about the town 
drinking, singing and shouting, tcmfying the honest 
townspeople, who were by no means reassured by their 
noisy enjoyment In the poorer quarters there was more 
natural good-humour As we passed, a cobbler in ho 
work-a-^y clothes rose from the table, came up to our 
gosemess and kissed her Of course, as she humed us 
home she seired the occasion to say that " A thing like that 
could nescr have happened under the old regime ’’ 

My brother, as he witnessed the discomhture of Made- 
moiselle de Lannoy, glanced at me maliciously, the more » 
as the good woman was extremely plain Eughne claimed 
that the shoemaker s action was prompted simply by » 
desire to correct Mademoiselle’s haughtiness of bearing I 
answered ‘ I’m scry glad to be only a little girl for thit 
homd man might hai’e tned to kiss me, too " " I should 

neser hate allowed such a thing,” answered EugbiCi 
drawing himself up with the full dignity of his tmel« 


One dav, I xm returning to the Rue Saint Pcmintquf 
after paring; a \i5it to the Fnncc^^ Hohcn'’oll<Tn* 
Her youngest chambermaid vni with mc» my 
ha\mg »ta)cd at home to do hia lesson* M we furred 
a corner wc caught sight of a crowd of men adrancme 
ward US to the wun^ of a loud band Tvcryn-if h*d 
withdrawn so as not to be on their route At their 
doors and windows closed preapitatcly, and not crco f ^ 
po-ters looked to »cc what was happening Terrte-rv. 
the maid and I found ourselm thus ibiolutrlp ahiiv i** 
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the street and, daring neither to advance nor retreat, we 
huddled under the recess of a carriage entrance. 1 never 
found out what this mob was. I can only remember seeing 
a gang of bare-armed men go past me carrying a statue of 
Liberty and singing Crt im and the J^hmcflhthc, 1 was 
still a* little child, but their wild appearance made me 
tremble, though I did not know \\hat it meant, and I was 
still more terrified when I saw them stop in front of the 
house opposite us, and with violent oaths and curses tr}* 
to break in the door, call for ladders, accuse tlic owners of 
being aristocrats, and threaten them with //7 /naicff-c' 
because as they passed they had perceived a statue of the 
Virgin on the front of the house. Ladders were instantly 
brought from somc^^hcre, and the st.Uuc hacked and 
mutilated. At last the mob went on its way, but instead 
of going to rejoin my brother I returned to the Princess 
and told her what I had just seen. She scolded me for hav- 
ing gone out with the young chambermaid, for she only 
allowed die older one to take me home. The Princess 
was under super\'ision, with a constable in her house. 
She was bringing up her nephew, the Prince of Snlm, and 
a young English girl who was under her care. The four 
of us were too young to understand the events that were 
taking place about us and we laughed and played on the 
terrace of the Palais dc Salm fnow the Chanccllcric of 
the Ldgion d’Honneur, Quai d’Orsay], with all the light- 
heartedness of childhood. For all that, when, at a certain 
hour, each day we saw in the distance a crowd assemble on 
the Place Louis XV [now Place dc la Concorde]*' around 
a structure we knew to be a scaffold, we looked away and 
went back into the house heavy at heart. Our tears flowed 
at the thought of the unfortunate victims who were dying. 
But we were far from dreaming that our parents might some 
day suffer the same fate 1 Sure of their innocence, we 
awaited the moment of their release with impatience. 

One of the Revolutionary ceremonies which I remember 
particularly well was the Feast of the Supreme Being 
celebrated on Sunday, June 8th, 1794. The Convention, 
on the motion of Robespierre, had just recognized the 
existence of a Supreme Being and the Immortality of the 

* See Note p 26«;. 
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Soul A day ■was set apart for the solemn celebraUon of 
this admission All the people -we knew at that time 
were delighted. We had a writing teacher who was an 
ardent Jacobin, and a professor of history who was a 
fervent Koyalist, but both, in spite of the difference of thar 
political -views, spoke of Robespierre with the same en- 
thusiasm He was then President of the National Con- 
vention, and it -was rumoured that on the great day he would 
proclaim himself king, open the prisons and re-establish 
order and religion In short, 1 remember that every- 
one looked forward to the ffitc as to the end of all our 
troubles 

In spite of the hard tunes we ourselves had no real pn\*a 
tions, because every month Monsieur Hen^,* a banker in 
DunUrk, sent us a certain sum which he afterwards drew, 
through London, on m) grandmother, who still hv’cd on her 
plantation in Martinique, This arrangement allowed our 
governess, dunng our parents* absence, to provide us with 
all the comforts to which we had been accustomed 

At last the da) of the celebration dawned To attend 
the solemnity I was dressed m a white lawn frock with a 
wide blue sash, and mj hair fell in curls on mr shoulders. 
My mother*8 maid said as she dressed me, ^*^ou must 
make yourself very smart to-da\, for it ma) be that we shall 
hear that j-our father and mother arc released from pnson 
and you will be allowed to go and kiss them,*’ At ihb 
delightful thought I jumped for joy 

On omving at the Tuilcncs we saw the members of 
the Convention 61c down a long vrooden staircase that 
had been erected near the central full and led to the garden 
All vecre in full dress, with unpowdered hair One walked 
alone in advance, conspicuous from the fact that he alore 
bad his hajr povedered ** That is Roliespierre, ' cned the 
crowd, ' he IS the only depul) who wears powder Iji en, 
listen to what he will say * We could not hear a 
The deputies drew near the great central fudn in tr* 
garden, which had been drained dry, and where rane^-i 
wooden statues representing Atheism and c'hef 6 
had been placed. All had been surmundeJ with inri*" 
mabJe marmal A lighted fuse was handed 
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who set it ablaze. In an instant everything had been de- 
stroyed and eddies of smoke and flame arose skyward. 

A liglited spark fell on me and burned my chest. My 
lawn frock caught Arc, and it was with difflculty that I w^as 
saved and taken back to our house. To add to the trials 
of this day nothing was said about freeing the prisoners, 
and it left me sad and suffering instead of in the joy I had 
expected. 

One day an unknown woman called at our house and 
wished to take my brother and me avay with her, but 
without giving any explanation. Mademoiselle dc Lannoy 
refused, whereupon the woman produced a note in my 
mother’s handwriting giving us pennission. My governess 
still hesitated, as she feared a tr.ap, but in the end she 
acquiesced. 

The woman led us to the bottom of a garden in the Rue 
de Sevres.* Telling us not to make a sound, she let us into 
the gardener’s cottage. Opposite there was a big building 
where a window opened and my father and mother appeared. 
Filled with surprise and delight I uttered a cry and stretched 
out my arm towards my parents. They made me a sign 
not to speak, but a sentinel on duty at the foot of the wall 
had heard us and gave the alarm, whereon the unknown 
woman hurried us away. We learned later that the window 
of the prison had been pitilessly walled up. That was the 
last time I saw my father. A few days later he was no 
more. 

A few moments before his execution my father wrote 
my mother the following letter, a last token of his affection 
for us and his devotion to his country : 

4 th Thermidor of the Second year of 
the Repubhc one and indivisible. 

All the evidence given at the so-called examinations Avhich 
have been to-day inflicted on a number of pnsoners shows that 
I am the victim of foul calumnies spread by certain anstocrats 
who pretend to be patriots and are now confined here. The 
knowledge that this infernal conspiracy will not cease until it 
has brought me before the revolutionary tribunal depnves me 
of any hope of ever seeing thee again, dear friend, or of ever 
again embracmg my children I Will not dwell on my regrets, 
my tender love for my children, the brotherly affection 

* See Note p 265 
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1 for thee mtat convince thee of my fedmn m thia rr^occt 
1 grieve^ to leave a land I love for^ch 1 wtnild^UmrU 
have Jajd d<7ira hit a thousand times Not onlj can I 
no longer serve Franco but the manner of my death makw 
me appear an unworthy dtiten. This tortunne thmisht do« 
not allow me to refrain from begging thee to dear m> mcmor\ 
Stave to rehabilitate it. Prove in the ol all men that 
a life-time spent in serving our country 5 cause and in assuring 
the taumph of liberty and justice should outv^dch the 
slanderous accusations of a few individuals most of v.hom 
bdong to a class wc look on with suspiaon This task of ihine 
must be postponed for Inthemldstofrcvolutionan tempests 
a great nation seeking to pulvoue its chains must cvtt be 
watchful and more afraid of sparing a guUtj man than of 
Btrilang the innocent 

I die not only v.ith the seremtj that allows us to think 
fondlj of our dear ones but also with the courage tfat animates 
a man who recognises no master whose conKience is dear, 
whose spirit is upright, v hose most ardent wish Is the prosperity 
of the Republic 

Farewell dear friend. Console thj-self in our chiWtm 
Console them bv cnlightcmng thdr mmds and alwve nil 
by tcachmg them that by their courage and patnottmi 
they may efface the memory of my execution and recall mj 
services and ro> claims to our nation s gratitude Farewtll 
thou knmrest those I love be their comforter and by Ih) 
care pr^ng m> life In tbcir hearts. Fartwrll I press ther 
ftpd my dear children for the last time to my breast 

AixxAJiDEa 0 ' 

I otH not speak cither of my gnef or of the tears shed 
for a beloved father The memory of it v,ill ncser Iraw 
me, and only time has diminished the emotion his homtilc 
death arousM 

Terror as well os misfortune increased round about us 
The Pnneess Hohenzoltern, too, svas in despair Her 
brother, the Pnnee de Salm, had perished on the same dir 
ns my father We spent our dap with her shirmu eich 
other s sorrow But the Princess longed to Imic * 

France, where she had been brought up, and sshich she hU 
loved so much, but where she hid suffen^ too cruellj ro" 
to fi) from It And so sse were alwut to lose her 

There were rumours that the children ol per^ 
had penshed on the scaffold acre to Iw ’ttoied Mr 
brother considered himself as the natural pro'tcta' rot •'sly 
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of myself, but also of my mother. Despite his youth he 
already showed that decision of character and calmness 
in the face of danger which he has displayed since. “ I 
shall never abandon you,” he said to me. “ Set your mind’ 
at rest, I won’t allow you to be taken away. I shall enlist. 
Then no one will dare touch my sister or my mother. 
While I’m with the army, and until our mother is released, 
you must go to La Fertd-Beauharnais.” — “ All alone ? 
Without you ? ” I exclaimed. “ No, I could never do that.” 
— “Well, then, come along with me. You won’t be afraid 
of the shooting, will you ? ” — “ No, that I can promise 
you,” I answered bravely. 

These childish plans, which we considered so easy to carry 
out and so reassuring, drove away our fears, but could 
not dissipate our sorrow or our cruel anxiety over our 
mother’s fate. She was to have been executed at the same 
time as my father, but, when she heard her name called, 
she fell in a swoon and when she revived was so weak that 
It was impossible to move her. “ We’ll come and take 
her later on,” declared the men charged with collecting those 
to be taken to the scaffold.^ It was the yth Thermidor 
(July, 1794) • on the 9th the fall of Robespierre put an end 
to the executions and saved our mother. 
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IN Tllr DAYS or THE DIRECTORY (l 794-99) 

loj-IphlQC ■ releuD — General HocM tod EoRloe— Find mcoHor with 
NtpolTOo— Eoniptrtt ■ courUhJp— Jmifotuor- ■ mitrlieo— I otlow- 
Ino the Ittlito campaign — Family aI])ancto»\nn iroro rffrot 
— ^Bemaparte rrtoroa — TIjo iSth Dromairo (ataWiaJimeot td the 
Conaolate) 

The reign of Robespierre was over, but our mother had not 
been restored to us when a lady rcmarldiblc for her beauW 
came to see us It was Madame dc Fontenay, nfterwirds 
Madame Tallien She petted us, reassured us b) com- 
forting words, and above all by her promise that she 
would interest herself in our mother, who in truth came 
home a few days later * Tallien had brought about her 
release He showed great presence of mind, and when, 
later, he asked Mother as a fas our to receise the lady 
he had just married, and who was attracting loo much 
attention, could she refuse his request ? 

General Hoche, a friend of my father, whose captisaty 
he had shared, nearly suffered the same fate, escaping only 
b) a curious acadent The great pretest for increasing 
the number of executions was to imagine conspiracies in 
the prisons Through an extreme seventj towards Hoche 
he had been put in a solitary dungeon instead of being 
snth the other pnsoners, and this isolation lavTd him 
On his release, after the 9 th Thermidor, he returned hii 
rank, tent for Eughne and took him with him to the Armv 
of the Vendfe floche behesed that one cannot begin ti» 
toon to form a man's character, and despite my bm’hct'i 
age (he was barriv thirteen) he snared him no fiiigue. 
employed him constantly as a simple orderly, and eij'e—J 
him to cverv danger Such wras the beginnirg of 1 u-fre » 
miliiar) career, and no doubt it wai a thii rough «,hool 
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that he learned to understand the soldier, and later to make 
himself beloved. 

But that which for him was instruction filled my mother 
with dismay. Moreover his regular studies were not 
finished, so she recalled him from the army, and he and I 
were placed at two boarding-schools that had just been 
opened at Saint Germain-en-Laye.* The one I entered was 
conducted by Madame Campan, formerly first waiting- 
woman to Marie Antoinette. Ruined by the fall of her 
mistress, without influence or means, but of great moral 
worth, Madame Campan sought to retain her independence 
by the use of her superior talents. 

Such was the woman to whose care I was now confided, 
and who devoted herself to me with all a mother’s 
affection and understanding. 

My mother had forced herself to part with us, but we 
were constantly sent to Pans, and on one of these occasions 
she told us she was dining with the Director Barras,t and 
that she could take us with her. “ What, Mother,” I 
exclaimed impetuously, “ you actually associate with 
such people ? Have you forgotten our family misfor- 
tunes r ” “ My child,” she answered with the angelic 

gentleness which never left her, “ you must remember 
that, since your father’s death, I have done nothing but 
try to save the remains of his fortune that we feared would 
be lost. Must I not be grateful to those who have 
helped and protected me ? ” 

I recognized that I was wrong. I begged my mother’s 
pardon and went with her to the Directory established 
in the Palace of the Luxembourg. Barras had invited 
a number of guests, of whom Tallien and his wife were 
the only ones I knew. At dinner I found myself placed 
between my mother and a general who, in order to talk to 
her, kept leaning forward so often and with so much 
vivacity that he wearied me and obliged me to lean back. 
Thus in spite of myself I looked attentively at his face, 
which was handsome and very expressive, but remarkably 
pale. He spoke ardently and seemed to devote all his 
attention to my mother. It was General Bonaparte, and 
his interest in her was due to an incident which I must relate. 


* See Note p 265 
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As a consequence of the nots on the 13th Vendifmiaire 
(October 4th, 1795) ® proclamation vras issued forbidding 
any pm’ate citizen to keep arms in his house * Ms 
brother, outraged at the thought of giving up his father's 
sword, hastened to the audience of General Bonaparte, 

then m command of the troops stationed in Pans, and told 

him that he would suffer himself to be killed rather than 
surrender it. He spoke with so much warmth that the 
General was touched, granted his request and asked him 
the name of hts mother, saying that he should be glad to 
know her who had mspired her son with such lofty sentiments 
For all that, whatcier may have been the cause of the 
General’s very marked attentions, they created in me the 
idea that my mother might remarry, and this thought 
saddened me ‘She wont love us so much,' I said 
to my brother, as I told him what 1 had observed 

When the General came to my mother s he felt the 
coolness of our reception He took some pains to change 
our attitude but his method did not succeed vnth roe 
He tried to tease me, making fun of women in general, 
and the more vngorously 1 defended my sea the more 
violently he attacked it. I was about to make my first 
Communion, and the General maintained that I was a 
bigot Then when 1 answered ' lou did it yourself, so 
why should not I f" he burst out laughing at having made 
me angry, and I, not guessing that he was joking, took all 
that he said in earnest, and formed a bad opinion of him 

Every time I came to Parts from Saint-Germain 1 found 
him more assiduous in his attentions to my mother lie 
seemed to be the life of the little group composed of 
Madame de Lamcth, Madame d Aiguillon, hfadame de 
la Galissonihrc, Madame Tallien and several men Hit 
conversation was always worth listening to he raiJe even 
the ghost stones he occasionally told intcre-ting by the 
way In which he related them Indeed, he teat so openly 
admired In our circle that 1 could not hide from my w^thrr 
the fears that preoccupied me She pm cited hill 
heartcdly and 1 shed tears av I begged her no to ntny 
again, or at lea« not to choose a run whoic •iiuiuhb 
tcouM rciTio\c her far from w Hut iht C^ncraJ fij 
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already more influence than I. Still, I know that my grief 
made my mother hesitate for some time and she did not 
yield until he was about to leave without her. He had 
been appointed commander-in-chief of the Army in 
Italy. She loved him. How could she part from him ^ 
Thus she consented to unite her destiny with his. 

Madame Campan was commissioned to break the 
news that our mother, aware of the distress it would 
cause us, had not had the courage to tell us. I was, it is 
true, deeply affected by it. Madame Campan tried to 
compose me, pointing out the advantages of this marriage 
to my brother, who wished to serve his country and could 
not do so better than under the protection of a general, 
his step-father. Moreover, the General had not been 
implicated in the horrors of the Revolution. On the 
contrar)^, he had suffered by it. His family was an old 
one, honourably known in Corsica. In every respect 
it was a suitable match. 

I yielded to these considerations. My brother’s interests 
and the certainty that my step-father had had no share in 
the crimes which had led my father to the scaffold, made me 
view the marriage more favourably until the moment when 
my mother’s departure for Italy renewed my grief. 

My first cousin, Emilie de Bcauharnais,* of whom my 
mother had taken care after my uncle Alexander’s emigra- 
tion, was sent to school with me, and Jdrome Bonaparte, 
the General’s young brother, with Eugene. And then 
our mother rejoined her husband. 

A very short time passed before the newspapers were 
filled with accounts or my step-father’s victories. Every 
day Madame Campan wanted to read me the account 
of them but I withdrew without hearing anything. Then 
she would call me back and compel me to listen, saying 
‘ Do you realize that your mother has united her fate to 
that of a most remarkable man ? What gifts 1 What valour I 
Fresh conquests at every moment 1 ” — “ Madame,” I 
replied one day, very seriously, “ I will give him credit 
for all his other conquests, but I will never forgive him 
for having conquered Mother.” The expression amused 
Madame Campan. She repeated it. All Paris heard 

* See Note p 266. 
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It. The reactionines of the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
became enthusiastic about me, ascnbmg to me political 
opmions I never dreamed of holding 

For some time Madame Campan had been urging me 
to wnte to my step-father I had always refused How 
could I express a sentiment I did not feel ? It was out 
of the question Yet, on the other hand, I could not dwell 
on all the gnef that the marriage caused me. I thought 
It best not to wnte at all but, as Madame Campan required 
It, I submitted My letter contained only one thought 
and might be summM up as follows "I ha\e been told 
of your mamage with my mother WTiat surpnses me 
13 that you, whom I have so often heard speal. badly of 
women, should have made up your mind to marry one ' 
The General replied by a long letter svntten in an extremely 
dilEcult hand, practically indecipherable to cieryone 
And It was only during the Consulate that Bournenne, 
the First Consul s private secretary, rc\ ealed to me all the 
land phrases it contamed * 
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It was about tliis time tliat I made my first Communion, 
with all the fervour of a young girl whose soul is as 
enthusiastic as it is innocent. My brother made his on 
the same day. Every Sunday he spent two hours with 
me in Madame Campan’s apartment. But I did not 
long enjoy this pleasure as General Bonaparte called 
him to Italy as his aide-de-camp. How cruelly I suffered 
at being separated from the brother I loved so dearly 1 

At the beginning of the holidays all the mothers came to 
take away their daughters. I alone seemed to have no 
family, and, heavy-hearted, I often felt ver}' sorry for myself. 
This was unjust, for no general, no aide-de-camp arrived 
from Italy bearing despatches or captured flags to Paris 
who did not also bring me messages and keepsakes from 
my mother. My step-father himself sent me watches^ and 
Venetian chains by his aides-de-camp, Marmont and 
Lavallette. Everything was done to show me I was present 
in their thoughts and that my loneliness was quite natural. 

My grandfather lived at Fontainebleau ; the Princess 
Hohenzollern had left France a short time after the 
death of her brother, the Prince of Salm, so there was 
no one with whom I could go out. To be sure, Madame 
Tallien asked me to spend a few days with her, but I 
stubbornly refused. I felt that my place was not there, 
and my close friendship with Madame Campan’s nieces 
helped me to bear the separation from my family. Then, 
too, from time to time I went to Grignon, their father’s 
beautiful estate. 

While my schooldays passed thus quietly and calmly, 
important events were taking place in the outside world, 
and the peace of Campo-Formio was signed. As important 
business brought my grandfather and his wife to Paris, 
he wished to see me. It was long since I had been away 
from Saint-Germain, and I arrived at nightfall at the 
square where so many people had perished. The memory 
of my father and of his tragic death rose before me, so 
that I sank back in the carriage and wept. I should have 
been ashamed to let my weakness be seen, for I have always 
hidden my emotions. I believe that the deeper they are 
the more care one takes to conceal them. 

- i * See Note p. 266, 
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I hid only been sUying for a few day* with my wand- 
father 'when General Bonaparte am\cd from Italr * Pans 
rang with his name. E\cryonc sought to catch a glimpse 
of him in order to admire him He lived at mv mother*! 
house in the Rue Chantcrcine, which was promptly rc^ 
christened Rue dc la ^^ctoire One morning mj* grand 
father took us — my cousin and myself — to see him 
What a change had come over our little home that used 
to be so quiet 1 Now it was 61Ied with generals and 
officers S^tinels had difficulty in keeping back the crowd 
and the society folk, who were all equally impatient and 
eager to catch sight of the conqueror of Italy At last, 
in spite of the throng, we managed to reach the General, 
who was at breakfast surrounded by a numeroiu staff 
He CTCctcd me with the fondness of a father and spoke of 
my orothcr, whom he had tent to Zante, to Corfu, to 
Ccnhaloma and to Rome with the news of the Peace, 
and told me that my mother would soon be home again 
And a few days later I had the joy of seeing her ogam 
and of going to live with her 

She enjoyed telling me about her traiels and the penti 
she had been in during the War how the troops of 
General W'urmscr had 6red on her carnage near Mantua, 
how General Bonaparte when he heard of this had 
declared, ‘ Wurmscr will pay dear!) for haimg fnphlcned 
j'ou,* and how shortl) afterwards new snetones had con 
firmed his threats 

1 remember also that in tcUmg me about the hotioun 
she had recened in luh she spoke of the prediction of >a 
old negress in Martinique, before her marriage Af er 
announcing on extraordinary destinj with two marrU”'^ 
far from the Colony, two children by her first husbarJ 
she had added that the second mamage would raise her 
so high that she would be more than a queen, but * * 
must bnvarc of a pnest who would deurc hrr fall * Mr 
mother pointed out that this p*ophec), which s r hi 
forgotten, was now accomplished, as the su <-( f 

French armies in Iialv haa made her rnore than * 

She did not foresee that this fame winiU hn r 
*tiH But she confesieU that the erJ c-f the j re-r 
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frightened her in spite of herself and that she should never 
see a priest too near her husband without uneasiness. 

Monsieur de Talleyrand, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, gave a fSte in honour of the General.* My mother 
took me with her, and it was there that I first saw Madame 
de Stael.* She had tethered herself to the General, never 
leaving him, pestering him so much that he did not, 
and perhaps could not, sufficiently try to hide his 
annoyance. 

M.y mother was obliged to go a great deal into Society. I 
preferred not to accompany her and spent' my evenings at 
my grandfather’s, where I met my cousin and the Augui6 
girls. Louis Bonaparte, who had returned to Paris before 
the General, also enjoyed our company, and came to see 
us often. He seemed particularly interested in me, and 
I do not know why I mistrusted him and kept telling my 
cousin that it was on her account he called so often, but 
this notion pleased me. 

Joseph Bonaparte now arrived in Paris with Julie, his 
wife, his sister, Caroline Bonaparte, and his wife’s sister, 
D^sir^e Clary. My brother, whose mission was com- 
pleted, accompanied them. He had been a mere lad when 
he left and he came back a man : I looked up to him as 
my protector. 

I counted on finding a real friend in Caroline Bonaparte. 
She was about my age* and I had no doubt but that our 
dispositions would be congenial. That this did ' not 
come to pass was the fault of the General. Too often he 
held me up as a model to his sister and he was too anxious 
to impress her with the few talents I happened to possess. 
But what especially distressed her was his intention of 
sending her with me to Madame Campan’s. In vain 
I pointed out that no existence could be more agreeable 
than the busy days we spent at Saint-Germain, that 
the pleasures we found there were quite as great as any- 
thing Pans had to offer. It was difficult to persuade 
her. Caroline was already used to society and enjoyed 
it. Yet in spite of her tears she had to obey the 
General. I took great pains to make her first days at 
school as pleasant as possible. I explained away the 
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baclrwardncss of her studies by her travels I made 
the most of what she knew and retouched her drawinijj 
so that she mi^ht win a prize. But 1 ncscr won 
heart. Indeed, m her aversion she broucht unjust accusa 
tions against me, telling the General that I was alwais 
showing off at her expense, that it was I who was responiibie 
for the petty humiliations her fellow pupils inflicted on 
her Wounded by these undeserved attacks, I soucht 
an explanation, when her frankness disarmed me she 
admitted her faults, confided that she was in love with 
Colonel Murat, and that she had taken ever) means in her 
power to be back in Pans Her confidence touched me 
and from that moment we were friends 

The expedition to Egypt was in course of preparation, 
but General Bonaparte wished to arrange the mamace 
of my cousin, Emilie de Beauhamais, before his depanure 
She was lovely and gentle as an angel, and a tnouund 
charms added to her connections made her a most desirable 
match The general offered her hand to General Matmont, 
who declined because she was the daughter of an emigre 
Monsieur Lasallette was eligible on account of his ablli y 
and his highlj honourable character He was di'tin 
puished in mind and manner but not in looks General 
Bonaparte suggested this mamage to him and he accepted 
So one das we saw the General appear at Saml-Germaii 
accompanied by mj mother and M Lasallcttc e wer 
at table and the General wished to dine with us, an. 
afterwards inspected the whole school Me asked ibvj 
the various courses of study, gave his opinion ai to wbi 
subjects were the most important for women, in 
devoted the same serious care and attrntion to ratieri 
which concerned only a few little girls as I hair ftr.r 
seen him give to proulcms of grea imporiapcv 
Madame Campan was ipiprestrd (>j the jp re-i rt 
remarks Caroline, ms cousin and I accnipinird t e 
General and mv mother fo' a drive in t’-e for- cl *'■ ’ 
Ceriram They had brought a cold dmrer o S 

m their carriage and It was served on the gta s i"'"i " 

I jsallettc was scry attentive to r-v couiin ard t'e r ip / " 
took place a week before the deputurr cf iS' ri,-^ 
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to Egypt. It was celebrated very simply at my grand- 
father’s house. Caroline and I were present. 

After the ceremony my cousin looked very sad, and 
I began to suspect that the match was not to her liking. 
I spoke to her with tender solicitude and she confessed 
her love for Louis Bonaparte.*' I was as surprised as 
grieved at this tardy admission and at my helplessness to 
modify a step which had been definitely taken. I was 
convinced that, had she spoken earlier, I, acting through 
Mother, could have broken off the engagement. Her 
grief touched me all the more because I thought there 
could be no greater misfortune than to be united to a man 
one did not love.* 

My mother accompanied her husband and my brother 
as far as Toulon, whence they embarked for Egypt. She 
then went to Plombi^res to await the time when she 
could follow them. A fall came near costing her her life. 
She was standing with some other persons on a balcony 
when the planks gave way and she fell twenty feet to the 
pavement. Thinking she was about to die she sent for 
me at Saint-Germain. I arrived at once and my tender 
care restored her to health. 

All the members of General Bonaparte’s family were 
now in Paris. Lucien, a member of the Conseil des Cinq- 
Cents, had quarrelled with all his relatives on account of 
his unsuitable marriage. (He had married Catherine 
Royer, daughter of an hotel-keeper at Saint-Maximien, 
May 4th, 1794. None of his family had attended the 
wedding.) My mother succeeded in reconciling him 
with General Bonaparte, and his wife was so nice that 
everyone ended by receiving her and becoming very fond 
of her. 

General Bernadotte married D^sir^e Clary, the sister of 
Madame Joseph Bonaparte. All these persons kept to 
themselves, living very quietly and only seeing my mother 
occasionally. About this time she purchased Malmaison,t 
which she improved and where she stayed until the 
General’s return. I spent one day each week with her, 
and she complained to me about the attitude of the 
Bonaparte family. Louis, for instance, who had returned 

* See Note p 266 ■}■ See Note p 266 
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from Egypt, was m no hurry to go and »ee her, and th» 
gncvca Her 

I expencnced a senouj shock about this tunc srhen I 
received word that my brother had been wounded in the 
head dunng the attack of Saint Jean d’Acre. He fell 
down unconsaous and was taken for dead The same 
day Colonel Duroc was seriously wounded and General 
Bonaparte ran the greatest danger He had been saird 
by a simple quartermaster of the " Blues " (bter General 
Daumesni!) throwing himself between a shell and the 
General whom he seized in his arms and covered with his 
own body But the General had seen my brother fall, 
and was too moved to think about himself 

At last General Bonaparte disembarked at Fri5us* at the 
moment when he was least capected (September pth, 
1799 ) So great was the enthusiasm that the entire 
population hastened towards the sessel which brought 
him to port, climbed aboard and broke all the rules of 
quarantine 

At that time Ftance was in such a sorry plight that all 
arm^ were stretebed out to the General and eserv hope 
was in him I left Pans with my mother to meet him 
IVe went through Burgundy, where in esory city and cs-cry 
nllage tnumphal arches had been erected \\hen we 
stopped to change horses the people would gather round 
our carnage to ask whether it svas really true that the 
javiour (for that was the name that all Trance had pnon 
him) had returned \h1th Italy lost, the fnanecs eahius cd, 
the Directorate without energy or authontr, the return of 
the General svas accounted a fasour from heaven The 
toad from Fr^us to Pans teas a senes of ovations whuh 
showed him, as well as his enemies, what 1 ranee eipectrJ 
of him Hardly had he reached Pans when all potui al 
parties turned to him All were ratter to change the 
form of gosemment and snshed to secu-c the ami ar e 
of his talents 

When Mother and I were at Chalors.sur 'I’re w- 
heard he had trasclled through the Ikmrl'inran, ari ht 
was alreadi in Pans when we arnsed (here 

After the Generals ic'um Carobre and 1 s'astd o' 

• • sr^r p r* 
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Paris till the i6th Brumaire, when he suddenly sent us 
back to Saint-Germain. My mother begged that wc might 
stay a few more days with her, but he was inflexible. 
Little did we guess what was to happen on the morrow. 
But on the night of the 19th Brumaire, General Murat, 
a true knight-errant, sent us four grenadiers of the Guard, 
of which he was the commander, to tell us what had taken 
place at Saint-Cloud and the appointment of General 
Bonaparte to the Consulate. 

Imagine the effect of four grenadiers knocking on the 
doors of a convent in the middle of the night 1 Everyone 
was alarmed and Madame Campan blamed this military 
method of sending news. But Caroline read it as a proof 
of love. 



CHAPTER III 


AT THE PAtACE OF THE TOILERtES AND THE CHATEAU OF 
>.tALMAISON (1799-1801) 

IIcrtefaeaadlrtTjaitOT — TlwruroeMcUamtt Ifotw 

Hfe of the Firit Cooenl— Plot* ead plotlm — The nplfnloo In ih« 

Raft Saint Nlc»li — At lUimahoo—NiLnow 

CUlroa — More eeotinjenUl eomplicatioo) — The Junj and Qaeen of 

EtnirU at ■Malgutxnv—Tbe Peaco of AmJeoa 

After the revolution of the 18th Bmmaire, the Consul 
moved into the Palace of the Luxembourg and dnoted 
himself entirely to aiftu^ of *tate My mothers first 
concern was to obtain hts permission for the return of a 
number of the ^migr^ So her drawing room was 
crowded ever) morning with members of the oldest families 
of France Later the) would return accompanied by 
a father, a huSbind or a brother eager to express his 
gratitude towards those who had restored him to his 
native land. My mother, who had had me recalled from 
school, was constantly inti^ucing me to relatives of whom 
J A’cand. TMr m* 

that It was easy to surmise we owed this inCTcaw in our 
family to our new position 

M) mother took me to a ball at the house of the bfo her 
of Monsieur de Talleyrand, M de P^rigord, whose nirrc 
had Jatcl) been struck off the list of The t »» 

was entirely composed of companions of hit mufu ture 
and a pari of ihe nobility who nad survived the cals'*-! u" 
of the Revolution There I saw for the fnt Iff”! 
Monsieur de Mun, Monsieur de Cortaut, Mo^nruf i < 
Nicolai, Monsieur dc Noailles, and Mordcuf dr Ch ueul 
Pravlin, who ore after the o^her Itecarc r*y tw’crf 
54 
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I was too young to marry and dreamed only of going 
back to Saint-Germain. The idle life at the Luxembourg 
wearied me and became quite unbearable when my mother 
began to talk seriously to me about Monsieur de Mun. 
He was enormously wealthy, already, the master of his 
fortune and, it was said, deeply in love with me. I was 
willing enough to admit all his advantages. What I 
could not beheve was his love. “ He has had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing me and he says he loves me. Either 
he is of a shallow nature or it is the daughter of the First 
Consul he wishes to marry from ambition or vanity.” 
This idea caused me to avoid him with the utmost care. 
He never had a chance of speaking a word to me and, at 
last, after I had begged for it repeatedly. Mother allowed 
me to return to Saint-Germain. 

My mother sometimes spoke to the First Consul about 
my marriage. He said little on the subject. At that 
time he sought to marry his brothers and sisters either 
into the most distinguished families belonging to the old 
nobility, in order to attach the latter to the new regime, 
or else to generals whose abilities and reputation had helped 
to raise the fame of France to such a height. He replied 
to my mother that my extreme youth allowed me to take 
my time and that I should not fail to make a brilliant 
marriage. His two eldest sisters had disappointed him 
in this matter. Elisa had preferred a young man of 
good Corsican family, named Bacciochi, to General 
Berthier.^ He was a good honest fellow, but was not all 
that the Consul desired. His second sister, Pauline, 
had chosen General Leclerc,* and Caroline, the third 
sister, proclaimed openly her affection for General Murat.'^ 

None of these marriages pleased the Consul, and for 
long he refused his consent to the last. He signed the 
contract with reluctance and would not attend the cere- 
mony. The annoyance it caused him made him say one 
day to Madame Campan, “ I hope at least this one 
(pointing to me) will let herself be married properly.” 

one time he had thought of marrying his sister to 
General Duroc, whom he esteemed highly, but neither 
she nor the general wished it. 

* See Note p 267. 
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vaj coming to Jifc again the end of the Rcicn 
of Terror -was followed by balls, receptions and general 
rcjojcmgs Bur the soaal tone of good society was not 
yet revived the wealth of France had passed into the 
pockets of tradespeople, and it was they who entertained, 
and who squandered in a single night s entertainment a 
fortune they had acmiircd too easily Foreigners, reassured 
by the new order of things and curious to see France after 
such political upheavals, flocked to Fans, but they were 
received only in the drawing-rooms of the tjou^eanx nchjy 
where they obtained strange ideas regarding French 
soacty, and on their return home filled the news-sheets 
with erroneous opinions 

Meanwhile France was prosperous The Gosernment 
was being organircd Public works were undertaken on 
a vast sc^e. The luxury which is ncccssar) to the life of 
every great nation reappeared. The First Consul, in order 
to revive the factories of Ljtins and to free us from pij'tng 
tribute to England, forbade the wearing of muslin materials, 
and ordered the destruction of all goods of iiaiglish manu 
facturc. hen mj mother or I would come into the room 
wearing an elegant dress, his first question was, ' Is that 
goun made of muslin?** \\e often replied that it wis 
bwn from Saint-Qucntm, but if a smile betrajed us he 
would instantl)^ tear the guilty garment m two This 
disaster having befallen our clothes several timc«, wc wac 
obliged to revert to satin or vxivet I ashion completed 
what the Consul bad begun, and what he might not hive 
achieved w^thout hcr» for Cashmir shawls, in smic of Iicing 
frequcntl) threatened with the fire, survived h»s taltoo 
Ihc Consul was so uncomfortabl) housed in the I uirc* 
bourg that he moved to ihe luilerics* Perhap', 
wished to inhabit the palace of the former km^i of 1 
I can recall mv mother » sadness during the fint few d jw ri 
our residence at the Tudenes She saw poor pMff n Mi if’ 

Antoinette cvenwhere, and I saw her, lor, i<cau^c !•? » ‘ 
that Madame Campan had foU me al*cu: her /rMfi ircres 
A reflection of m) mother saddened rre I »h»M 
be happ) here, she said * I feit plco^rty ft re’* 
from the fin: minuic 1 rntered** I tnrd to iWe* r^ # 

• S -*# f' i'y* 
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but did not succeed* Social activities and especi^ly 
tKe good she was able to do others, succeeded better 

No matter how plainly I showed my aversion to mar- 
riages of expediency, everyone tried to find me ^ match. 
The old ladies of the Faubourg Saint-Germain devoted 
themselves to it with tireless zeal and, as I had not attempted 
to hide my grief at the time of my mother s marriage, 

It was taken for granted that my sympathies were with the 
old regime. It was said that the First Consul called me his 
little Royalist, that one day I had dared tell him the uniform 
of commander of the royal forces would suit him better 
than the one he wore, in short a thousand sayings were put 
into my mouth and as everyone took it for granted that I 
shared his views I had the rare good fortune of pleasing 
everyone. My mother enjoyed the sight of my social 
success, but I was mortified at being so much under 
observation, and I begged to be allowed to go back for 
another year to Saint-Germain. And at last she agreed. 

The public was touched by my preference for the life 
of a boarding-school, where I was merely one of the pupils, 
to that of a palace, which is always considered a centre of 
gaiety and pleasure. As a matter of fact my real joys were 
to be found at Saint-Germain. There I was liked ror my- 
self, and the affection which inspired whatever praise I 
received made it dearer to me than the adulation so obviously 
prompted by self-interest that was showered, on me in 
Pans. Meanwhile my mother was distressed at my absence. 
She could not let six days go by without sending for me, 
and she wept when I left, chiding me gently with being 
happy away from her and^ preferring the companionship 
u Consul, who would surprise us in 

the midst of these reproaches, laughed at her grief and 
teased her, saying, “ Do you think you had children to 
p ease yourself } Just think j Once they are grown up 
they no longer need their parents. When Hortense is 
married she will belong to her husband, and you will be 
nothing to her.” I protested, but he continued still 

always love their parents 
ess than they are loved. That is a law of nature. Look 

* See JCotc p 26 y 
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at ^ung birds A$ soon as they can fly they leave the nest 
and never refura 

Then when tears fell from my mother's eyes he would 
take her on his knees, ktss her, and in a tone that was half 
jestoig, haJf-senous, sav, ''Foot httlc woman I How 
unhapjy she is She has a husband who cares only for 
her ana that isn't enough It ts I who ought to make 
scene*, for ^ytm are far fonder of your children than you 
we of me.* " No," my mother replied, with a smilr, 
" you cannot doubt my affection, but I cannot be wholly 
happy if my children arc not with roc."—" What more do 
you need to make you happy ? " asked the Consul ‘ ^ ou 
have a husband who is no worse than the avcraiic, two 
children who are m cvciy way a credit to you ^cre 1 
TOU were bom with a silver spoon in your mouth ’ — 

‘ You're right," she replied, ana smiles followed the tear* 

When such scenes had recurred repeatedly J felt that 1 
must wait for m) mother herself to propose that J should 
return to Saint-Germatn Sei'cral ojys passed, she said 
nothing, and I remained definitely witn her 

I occupied a verr small apartment* next to my mother s 
dressing-room * In order not to wsjtc my time I had 
taken several teachers The Hrst Consul said to mt 
severely "Arc }’ou studying Tnglish?"— * I 

answered, somewhat disma>ed by the lone in which he 
spoke — 'Dismiss your teacher*' — But he seems very 
good " — " Dismiss him He is a spy ’ — ‘ That can't be 
true " Do as I *ay lou arc a child and don i under 
stand these things " I was silent, connneed this wa> * 
piece of slander, and that so despicable a trade could not 
te earned on by such an honest looking man Wortoser, 
what could he hope to find out from me f t wi^ \cscd, 
for I belies cd I was being forced into comim imp an i** 
justice, and for fear of offending the one 1 had l»rcn o‘ b.^rd 
to dismiss I declined to take another tcac^cr, and (^ive v** 
the studs of English ^ 

M\ brother left for the front with his rc^ren Ir* 
Consul followed him shortU aftcrwardi, est-Ai i'*, r i 
wonderful crosung of the Alps ard winnir^ tfr t t 
of Marengo, which doubled ihc cnthui n-n re arc'-' 

* fir* o<*r 1^4 
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■ • A m France I leave to the imagination our anxiety 

“nf cm iov wh'; the Consul wote saying my brother 
had tomluished himself. While they were away we 
“dTli Malmaison, and all the young men of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain called there assiduously . My 
marriase began to be spoken of again. 

The^retarl of the First Consul interrupted <>’“<= "« "; 
monial proiects. He came back much depressed j'’ 
death ot General Desaix. One evening, as he was speaking 
to mv mother about the General, tears stood in his eyes. 
“ What a hneman,” he said. “ What a loss to our coiintry. 
I intended him for Hortense. With him she would have 
been happy. 1 regret him deeply.'' h/Iy mother noted 
■with pleasixre these moments when this brilliant man, too 
frequently accused of lacking emotion, gave way to his 


feelings. 

“ People do not know Napoleon," she would say. " He 
is quick-tempered, but kind. If he did not seek to suppress 
these outbursts of feelings, which he considers signs of 
weakness, people would understand him better." 

One day, as we were standing at a window of the Tuilcrics 
the Consul noticed a decently dressed man who was 
timidly asking alms of the passers-by. He sent Eugfcnc 
out to him with some money and we watched to see the 
effect this kindness would have on the old man. His joy 
was so evident that the Consul exclaimed, " How little 
it takes to please him I Let us make him entirely happy." 
He sent for him there and then, and questioned him re- 
garding his needs and how he had fallen into poverty, 

paid him a considerable sum of money and promised him his 
protection. 


One day I had a bad cold, and had made myself a turban 
out of muslin. The Consul said to me : “ Did we bring 
iashion of wearing turbans back from Egypt with us ? 
H so 1 can give you some strips of cashmir so that you can 
mge yourself a real one.” He called his servant and asked, 

era IL* T- General, answered Ambart.— Then 
g nd get It. I wore it at the battle of the Pyramids " 
be vrent on. turning to my mother, “ so it ts &t’e- 
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■what blackened by the smoke, and it had a dose %ncw of the 
plague. There, Hortensc,” he added, when it had been 
brought to him, " don't be fnghtened of it, and make 
yourself smart *’ 

As I had often heard my step-father and his companions 
speak of his \TSit to the plaguc-victims at Jaffa, it occurred 
to me that the inadcnt might make an cffccti\c painting 
Gros,* who had just come wck from Italj, happened to be 
at the Tuilcnes one morning I mentioned my idea to him 
He ttppro%‘cd of It and made a picture that has remained 
one of his finest works It was shown at the Salon 

One morning m) brother came in \ cry anpry with the 
painter for having drawn the General^ aides-de-camp 
Holding their handkerchiefs in front of their mouths 
** I know better than anyone else what took place at Jaffa,** 
he said, ** because I was there with the other aides-de-camp 

c certainly did not feel comfortable But should we hai'c 
dared show fear when the General, in order to reassure 
the troops, displayed such courage and exposed himself 
as he diQ ? ** 

Work absorbed the First Consul completcl) He took no 
rest b) day nor night, and all else was subordinated to hts 
occupations Bed-time and meal timeswerecqualU irregular, 
and he seemed able to do without sleep or food He 

always lunched alone We saw him onl) at dinner If 
he happened to come downstairs earlier and mj mother 
was still dressing, he amused himself with teasing her or 
criticizing the way she did her hair He xroulcl take out 
the flowers she was wearing, put them back diflTcrcnily, 
insist that this new way was much more becoming than 
the waj the hairdresser had arranced them, and call on 
me to testif) what good taste he hai All this with a moi 
laughable grasrty 

When he had something on his mind he unulJ come in 
looking serious sit down in a big arm-chair In front of thr 
fireplace or walk about the room without paj^mp aUfntKjn 
to anyone * Not read) set? Viuuld be nu <»nU rrirarfc 
Dinner look plate m silence It la'tcJ ten nitnuics, 
Soirmr'rt he esen left the table licfore dmrrt had t’crn 
lened My mother would point this out to him He 

• ' vt* p 
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would smile, sit down a moment, and then Ir:ive 
mediately withont having said a word. 'When he wn? in 
this state of mind everyone was afraid of him. iSe one 
ventured to interrupt for fear of disturbing Hs thenghis 
or of receiving a curt answer. We would say to each 
other, “ He is in a bad temper to-day. Hrs anyrhing new 
happened ? ” And after questioning one another we were 
not a whit the wiser. 

We went to the theatre fairly often. The plays the 
Consul liked best were tragedies by Corneille ana Racine. 
He only went to the Opera because we enjoved it. The 
day of the first performance of tlie ballet 'Dc^fiscm^'fUc'y^ 
my brother, who had told us he would not dine at the 
Tuileries, appeared about six o’clock accompanied by all 
the other aides-de-camp. I was surprised and said so, 
and then he told me that there was a plot to assassinate 
the First Consul that evening at the pHy> ^'^d tliat the 
latter intended to go in order to seize the conspiiatois 
red-handed. All precautions had been taken, but as a 
further safeguard his aides-de-camp were to accomjiany 
him, Eugene begged me not to say a word to anyone, 
especially not to our mother, whose fears would intcifcic 
"with the Consul’s plans. Imagine my alarm iqy to tlic 
moment when, entering the opera, I saw everything was 
fs quiet as usual. The conspirators had hired the box 
just over ours. They intended to assassinate the Consul 
either when he came in or as he was goi^ out, but dicy 
^ere arrested during the performance. They were ti led 
and convicted. They were Jacobins, called Ceracclii, 
Arena, etc., and one of their accomplices had betrayed 
them shortly before the attempt was to be made. 

Another plot was to kill the Consul with air guns. I 
had heard of it, and during the entire performance, as I 
sat between my mother and the Consul, I kept casting 
i^ervous glances all around the audience. Every timc^ a 
«^an took out his handkerchief I wondered if it v.crc <ne 
fatal Weapon about to be aimed at our^ box. Lu^ in ’ 
run one becomes used to anythin-. -"en 
and the failure of several attempts o. t 
feeling of security. 
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But this did not last. For some time people had been 
talking about an oratono by Haydn, the music of which 
was supposed to be remarkably fine The dav of the 
performance arrived,* and we were preparing to go to the 
opera house. The Consul, who had sat down by the fire 
after dinner, did not seem mclincd to go out \\ e were 
all dressed and waited impatiently for him to make up his 
mmd My mother urged him to come " It srtll amuse 
you, you are working too hard " The Consul shut his 
eyes and made no reply Finally he said we could go 
but he should stay at home My mother svanted to keep 
him company, and an argument ensued, which ended by 
orders bemg given to have the horses put in A moment 
before stepping into his carnage the Consul found fault 
with ray mother’s dress,* and we owed our life to this 
remark. She wished to repeat what he had said to Caroline 
and the aidode-camp Rapp, and thus lost a few minutes 
Thus our carnage instead of being immediately behind 
that of the Consul was some little distance awar As we 
entered the Rue Saint-Nicais we felt a \noIent shock 'The 
carnage seemed to be blown array, and the windows were 
broken and fell on us 

“ It’s an attempt to kill Bonaparte,” oiclaimed mv 
mother, and fainted Our horses, temfied at the none, 
suffocated by the powder, reared, and taking the bit in 
their teeth, dashed Mck with us to the Tuilenes 

Caroline, although she was about to hare a child,* kept 
her head and attempted to reassure my mother She had 
seen a mass of flame A house had fallen in It couU 
not be a plot against her brother But mj mother key 
repeating over and over again, ” It s an aitemp to kill 
Bonaparte ” I, too, tned to calm her, explaining that i 
was our carnage that hid been attacked, that the siolencc 
of the shock we had experienced p*o\ed this, am! iha ifa 
mistake had saved the Consul A pie,.e of gla" bad 
slightly wounded my hand 

Rapp had dashed into the Rue ’^aint Nitaii Tr''e 
he saw men, women and childrm deader wounded, wt h 
limbs torn off, houses in ruins tha thicaienr 1 lo bury ri"s. 

One of the soldiers of the escort who had Ix'n «' f 
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meet us quieted our fears with the news that the explosion 
had only occurred as the Consul was leaving the Rue 
Samt-Nicais, and that he had arrived safely at the Opera. 
We proceeded thither by another route. My mother was 
unable to master her emotion when she saw her husband, 
but he with a calm intended to quiet her fears asked : 
“ What IS the matter, what has happened ? A mere 
nothing.” His whole manner was as cool as though he 
had not guessed that there had been another attempt made 
on his life. Rapp arrived and described the disaster of 
the Rue Saint-Nicais, through which he had just passed. 
The Prefect of Police and General Junot, Military Governor 
of Paris, came to give further details of this terrible affair. 
The Consul listened in silence, but when he heard how 
many persons had been found dead near the cart loaded 
with powder he exclaimed in tones of anguish, “ How 
ghastly to make so many people perish because one wants 
to get rid of one single man.” 

The news of the event began to spread through the 
house. Fear and cunosity had already caused a number 
of the spectators to leave, and my mother’s agitated face 
showed clearly enough that something extraordinary had 
happened. At last the piece came to an end, and we re- 
turned to the Tuileries, where we found all the government 
authorities and leading citizens of Paris. ^ I heard their 
discussion ; and everyone named the political party he 
helieved capable of committing such a crime. Consul 

and all the ministers accused the Jacobins. Fouche alone 
niaintained that the blow came from the royalists, but 
lie persuaded no one. Indeed, how could one suspect 
that men who had so loudly protested 
ef others could be guilty of such an actr Tvould they 
emdate those upon whom they had showered scorn and 

A little later the Consul’s coacton <^e m ^hile -^e 
''ff at table, and gave us the Mo™? 

“ friends had rented a stable to som- - ■ 

> kept a cart there and 

" tile day of the explosion they had 

and never reappeared. Hehadlear"’ s 
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at a publrc-iouse, and it was ins information, added to 
that collected by the Minister of Police, which gave the 
scent There iras no longer any doubt that it was the 
royalists who had hatched and executed this plot 

The Consul’s habits were much the same at Malmaison 
as in Pans He invanabl^ worked all the morning, 
either alone or with his ministers, who came out from 
Pans Learned men were invited to dinner , they stayed 
afterwards, spending the rest of the evening, and the 
Consul enjoyed their conversation Those I saw the most 
frequently were Monge, Berthollet, Pourcroy, Volner, 
Laplace, Lagrange and Prony Those who were married 
came with their wives I-emcraer also came to Malmaison 
several times, and read us his tragedies Of them all it 
was Monge whom the Emperor seemed to like best as 
a man, and he never severed relations with him entirely 
He even suggested later that he should be tutor to my 
children VoTnw came only during the Consulate, but 
then he came often, for he was highly esteemed bt all 
who had taken part in the expedition to EfQ-pt In those 
days I did not realize how eminent these distinguished men 
were, and my only reeollections of them are of verv tnsial 
conversations and remarks suited to my youth For in 
stance, the thing I rememberabout Volncy was thiiwhcnevrr 
he sat beside me he would insist on my not eating too 
much bread He said it was bad food and made the 
chyle too thick I believe it vsas the word e^i/V, whuh 
I had never heard pronounced liefore, that made me re- 
member the distinguished savant I learned litre that hts 
fidelity to Republican ideas caused him to see lev' of vis 
during the Empire 

The Emperor never resented this He tesnetteJ all 
opinions if thev were honest and sir"eff, and I re all 
having seen him very much distrr«ej in ifii or if IJ 
on heanng of an accident that had belallen \oInrr d>r 
latter had been taking a quiet walk when a Im'l so ' '"-'e 
charged him and ifoied him far aao»v if- f Id Jan 
saw the Ijttperor affected Iw t*-c revss ii-at Morn o C’ 
I-afarCtc (who, like k olrey, avoided la' hi ' li-oken 1 i ■ ^ 
on the ice as he vrav rr*U'mnp home a’ter s I ill * 
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to see hm he muld find tune, m spue of Ji.s nunr occu- 
paOong, to visit him One dap fie draie out mch mr motfiei- 
Md rnpself, and we Went to the Jardindes Plantes to a)lro 
Oaubenton, the naturalist, who lued in a little pavilion 
giving on to the garden He seemed ettremclp old as 
fie sat in a lar^e arm-chair, but in spite of his great age 
fie had all his wits about him when he spoke. The general 
asked bun many questions about BuJfon 

I have always been sor^ I did not keep a letter General 
Bonaparte received from Beaumarchais on his return from 
Italy * [ might have done so easily enough The letter 
was to flattering and so well written that he lead it aloud 
to my mother and me The praises that were given to him 
then with every kind of otaggertOon were so numerous 
that one could notice only such ns were presented with 
wit and moderation, and those of Beaumarchais struck me 
because they were in the best of taste, but that letter, like 
so many othera, was burned. 

Under the Republic, when social life had been completely 
destroyed, the republicans tried to make the cultured class 
adopt the manners and habits of the populace Under the 
Consulate, on the other hand, the Consul, when he brought 
people together again, strove to raise everyone of talent 
and value to the level of good societv (which used to lie >o 
exclusive), no matter what had been their origin Arivtr- 
cratK traditions are so deeply rooted among all classes in 
France that this was no cas) matter Ivevcrthelesv he tried 

He went so far as to invite some famous actors to dme 
at Malmaison 1 met there one after another, Tains 
Mademoiselle Raucourt, Mademoiselle Contat, Made 
tnoucllt Fleuty, all distinguished artists and rosswim- 
excellent manners But people took offence, and pwjudue 
ts so strong that the era— eaav nchtt objected quite as mu h 
as the old nobility 

And one da) at the Tuilencs the Co"5uI insiteJ w hit 
table two old soldier*, one of whom was over * hunJ e 
tears of age 1 remember tbit it was a dirnw atlcrtlfd (y 
the members of the first raisston from Ruvsst P''' 
young princes attached to the Icgatior '•‘■'i sH I'C’i ,<• m 
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to frighten them by speaking of their foolhardiness in 
venturing into France where everyone was killed and that, 
although he had not believed these tales, he was surprised 
to have heard nothing talked about here but balls and re- 
ceptions. 

One day an old woman called at Malmaison who looked 
a hundred years old. She was dressed in the fashion of 
Louis XVI, with a little black tulle cap shaped like a raven’s 
bill, semi-hoopskirts, and a brocaded gown drawn through 
the pocket. Only on the stage were such costumes kept 
for those who played the parts of old women, and no one 
would have ever suspected that the person dressed in this 
fashion was the beautiful and famous actress, Mademoiselle 
Clairon, who had enchanted all France, and who had been 
the first to discard the habit of wearing fashionable dresses 
in favour of those belonging to the epoch of the heroines 
she portrayed. “ I longed to see a hero before I died,” she 
said to my mother, “ and I thought, Madame, you would 
not refuse me this happiness.” And, in truth, my mother 
was very kind to her and invited her to spend part of the 
day at Malmaison to wait till the Consul should appear. 
When he did arrive she looked at him attentively; and, in 
the drawing-room, if, by accident, anyone interfered with 
her view of the First Consul she would beg him not to rob 
her of the few moments she had to look at her hero. He was 
most gracious to her and among other remarks said, “ I 
have heard so much of your admirable talent that I greatly 
regret never having witnessed one of your performances. 
Mademoiselle Clairon.” “ And I,” she replied promptly, 
“ am delighted you never did.” Everyone was astonished, 
and she went on, “ Had you done so you would now be 
very old, First Consul, and France needs you to remain 
young a long time.” Mademoiselle Clairon died some 
time after this visit, having received from the Consul the 
assistance she needed badly. 

The ofiicers whose duties brought them most often to 
Malmaison were the Generals Bessiferes, Lannes, Clarke, 
Junot, Murat and the aides-de-camp Le Marois, CauJain- 
court, Rapp, Caffarelh, Duroc, Savary, Lauriston, 

Lebrun, Lefebvre and Bourrienne, the Concu)’; 
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eecretary My brother, » major in the Chasicim it h 
Garde, tcu a frecjuent visttor Louis Bonaparte,* who 
commanded a regiment of dragoons, did not come to 
often Lavallette was special envoy at Dresden It ivas 
with great reluctance that his wife had decided to In-e with 
him at one time she had hoped to have the tnarriage 
annulled on the return of the eitpcdition from Egypt, when 
she had explained her feelings to General ^naparte, and 
had told him that she cared for his brother Uiuis The 
latter replied that he thought my cousin a kind, good 
woman, but were she free he would not marry her, for she 
was too much changed by the smallpox. My mother 
repeated this to my cousin, who was indignant On the 
other hand the attentions of her husband, his care of her, 
and all his kindness gradually won her heart and arouied 
tt warm affection towards the man she had ai-oidcd Since 
then a lasting union has been the result of this change of 
heart 

Laiuis’s conduct towards my cousin had prejudiced me 
against him, and the sort of relationship that united us made 
me look on him as a brother, so that when occasion offered 
I sometimes jested at his expense It had never entered 
my mind that he could become my husband, nor that 
he could have the least affection for roc, but when he came 
to sa) good bye before (eanng for Pruisia he asked leave 
to kiM me, ond did so with so much emotion, and went out 
of the room so humedly that I remained moiionteis where 
he had left me A kind of dismay setred me when I 
thought that he might have s too tender feeling for me 

Of all the young men with whom I came in contact only 
one. Colonel Duroc, dared propose for ro> hand Uemero 
benng that the Consul had proposed a marriage with hn own 
sister, he thought there would be no ooposi ion lo a union 
seith me, and although Duroc seas not the nan mv ina-^i-a 
tion conjured up as the being svorihjr to receive alt mv frse, 
he was not dtspleasmp to me I saw his nuf-woua g'sd 
*nU the hf 

helin'e m the ttneentf of hn 
when I Intcntnc to hm I J f'’ U tcf t 
IS no: the man ‘ \kcll 1 perha.-s I sh di fist mamnJ 
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him had it not been for my mother’s formal opposition to 
the match. The Consul saw no objection, but she took 
the opposite view. “ I could never get used to hearing 
you called Madame Duroc,” she said to me. “ Are you 
in love with him ? I should be in despair if you were.” 
I reassured my mother. I told her my heart was untouched, 
my life happy, and I did not wish for any change. 

In the midst of my brilliant surroundings I did not 
forget my former companions, and often went to Saint- 
Germain to see them, as well as my grandfather who had 
retired to that town and died there at the age of eighty- 
seven, sustained by our respectful love and regretted as 
he deserved to be. 

About this time Louis I of Etruria and his Queen passed 
through Pans before going to Tuscany, where they had 
just been appointed sovereigns by the Consul. It was 
the first throne that the Consul had given, and Louis was 
the first Bourbon to reappear in France since the Revolution. 
He was tall with a good figure, but drooping checks and 
thick lips made his face expressionless. He was subject to 
epileptic fits. He and his wife often came to Malmaison, 
but the Consul paid them attention only on the first day; 
he had too much to do elsewhere, and as my mother was 
ill It was I who was obliged to entertain them. They 
were not difficult to amuse. Walks, music, prisoner’s 
base, parlour games all delighted them, and when the Consul 
wished to speak of state affairs with the King and give him 
instructions, he found him so inattentive that he accused 
me jokinHy of having made him forget his royalty. Before 
they left Berthier and Talleyrand had to give two splendid 
receptions for the royal guests, who were enchanted, par- 
ticularly by the contrast between the brilliance of French 
entertainments and the gravity of the Italian Court. 

One day my mother introduced me to a lady who had 
just arrived from England, and who came only once to 
Malmaison. It was the Duchesse de Guiche. She did 
not see the Consul and if as I have heard since, she had 
hoped to find in Napoleon another Monk, she cannot have 
been pleased with the success of her journey. I was too 
young to know the exact details of it, so I will not attempt 
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to give them I knew onlj- that the royalistj hoped that 
hrance, which was beginnmg to feel the need of permanent 
pawer, would forget former animosmes and recall the 
Bourbons The feeling of the instabilitp of a mere!) 
temporary power seemed to be shared by men of all opinions 
The conspiraaes against the Consul whose life was bound 
up with the destinies of France, had aroused such hatred 
against their authors that even partisans of a Republic 
believed it necessary to strengthen the powers of the 
Consul of the Republic in order to remove from the enemies 
of the Revolution ci'ery pretext to imperil the fruit of so 
many efforts The adiocates of a monarchv asked for that 
to be re-established with all the guarantees and strength 
that ore insured by stability, ancf the Consul seemed to 
them alone in possession of talenu that could assure its 
duration without fear of calamitous reactions The higher 
anstocrac), many of whose members liicd abroad, regretted 
Its lost prnilcges and rcaliacd that only by a return of the 
Bourbons would it be possible to rewin them, but had 
no hope that this return would take place 

One da) the Consul reeeiied a i-cry clei'erly drafted 
geneaJogical chart showing his descent from Louis XIH 
in the direct line The person who in order to plea'e all 
factions had imagined this trickery, sought to prmr tba 
the Man in the Iron Mask was one of the sonsoflxjois Nil! 
and Anne of Austria, and that Louis \I V was only a second 
son whose father, moreoi-cr, was Cardinal Ri belieu 
The Man in the Iron Mask, according to the genralogisi 
basing been sent to the Island of Saint Margaret, mimed 
a noble svoman of the district His son mot the rJ'"e 
Bonaparte, and established himself in Corsica Conw- 
quentl) the Consul svas the legitimate heir to the I rr-ch 
throne The Consul was much amu ed at this fait) tab 
and laughed about it with us But he was alwass tar 
prouder of his personal abilitv than of anv illu' t us 
ancestor he might hase had or who n'cht t'<- a tn'-utr, 
to him The lose of his fellow-eourtrytren was his I it 
nght to o'lice 

In our drawing-fcom iheec was rtsm t wrrd tp Im 
about the smallest political iTatr The rrls c-e I i 
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interested us was a peace treaty, and wc were the last to 
be informed of it. ' When the peace with Vendde was 
concluded the chiefs of the insurgents who came to Mal- 
maison were well received by the Consul. He appeared 
to hold them in high esteem. I frequently have* heard 
him praise them for defending their cause so pcrscveringly, 
and blame the Bourbons for not having supported such a 
valiant resistance. Once, during the Empire, I heard him 
say, “ I do not know what I should have been able to do 
if the Bourbons had put themselves at the head of the 
Vendean rebellion.” 

The Consul’s aide-de-camp, Colonel Lauriston,^ was sent 
to England (after the signing of the Peace of Amiens, 
1802). He was received in triumph, and his carriage was 
dragged through the streets of London by the populace. 
All France, too, felt the enthusiasm inspired by the recon- 
ciliation of the two great nations, which tor so long had been 
enemies. The Consul himself, who never expressed his 
pleasure, let his joy be seen on this occasion. He hastened 
to tell us the good news and ordered the cannon to be fired 
at once. This was the only time I ever knew him to 
inform anyone, especially any woman, of a political event. 

I do not know whether he had opened the despatches 
addressed to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, or if he 
received the news directly, but Monsieur de Talleyrand 
appeared at dinner in a very bad humour, quite put out, 
like a man whose vanity has been mulcted of a success. 
And in truth it was rather amusing that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs should hear that peace had been signed 
from the guns of the Invalides. To console him for this 
discomfiture, the Consul, all smiles, paid him special 
attention. 

* See Note p 268 
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Mr mother's health obliged her to take the tvatm at 
Plombiirea I went there with her, and so did mr cousin, 

who had returned from Dresden With her husband. Dinng 

our stay a number of recepDons and balls were cii cn 
for us, and I left Flombiires with keen regret and tad 

f iresentunents. It seemed to me that 1 was cnjovinp mr 
ast momenta of freedom and happiness 1 fortaan that 
on my return a mamage would be arranged for me I was 
sesenreen, and my mother, who at that age already had 
her two children, thought that 1 was too old to wait much 
longer 

\\e had scarcely returned home when she spoke to 
the Consul, who agreed with her and added that only ore 
match was suitable it was his broJicr Louis We mar 
ncter base children, ’ he went on, I brough* up laiuis 
and look on him as a son lour daughter is wha you 
cherish most on earth Thor children shall l>e ou s 
W c ■will adopt them and this adop ion wni eonvilc us for 
not banng any of our own But it is rccrisarr t'-it cu' 
plan meet with the tmung peoples approni Ms- 
mother seas delighted snth the Corsul i pn'ps-il It 
fulfilled all her desires and chsrr-ed her the rw-r s r c it 
implied that I should re—a n near her 

iloumenne requested an audierce sn h mr r-r iltr i->- 
addressed me as toUerws* i I bas-c been ro-i-inu red 

* Nc>T J\ 
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to suggest something to you which your mother and the 
Consul desire ardently. They wish to unite you to Colonel 
Louis Bonaparte. He is kind and affectionate. His 
tastes are simple. He will appreciate you to the fullest 
degree, and is the only suitable husband for you. Look 
about you. Who is there you would care to many } 
The time has come when you must consider the matter 
seriously. No one until now has appealed to you, and even 
if your heart made a choice that did not meet with your 
parents’ approval, would you be piepared to disobey them ? 
You love France. Do you want to leave it ? Your 
mother could not bear the thought of your union with some 
foreign prince who would separate you from her for ever. 
Her misfortune, as you know, is that she can no longer 
hope for children. You can remedy this and perhaps 
ward off a still greater misfortune. I assure you intrigues . 
are constantly being formed to persuade the Consul to 
obtain a divorce. Only your marriage can tighten and 
strengthen those bonds on which depend your mother’s 
happiness. Will you hesitate ? ” 

I had let Bourrienne speak without interruption, mean- 
while I learned for the first time that it was in my power 
to contribute to my mother’s peace of mind. How could 
I refuse ? But I needed to become accustomed to the idea 
of uniting my life with that of a man for whom I did not 
care particularly. Such a proposal required mature con- 
sideration. I asked for a week and promised to give my 
answer at the end of that time. 

My brother had just gone to Lyons with his regiment. 
He had preceded the Consul. I could not have the advan- 
tage of his advice and, moreover, I felt that it was for me 
to make my own decision. It was a question of sacrificing 
my romantic fancies to my mother’s happiness. I could 
not hesitate between the two. 

My reason assured me Louis Bonaparte did not displease 
me, that his conduct towards my cousin had been merely 
thoughtlessness, that his kindness would make me love 
him, that the ideal being I had created in my imagination 
did not exist, that experience had proved him a figment 
of my fancy, that I must forget my dreams and that my 
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future wwild not be an unhappj one since it tvas founded 
on the aiicction and esteem of my husband and on the 
accomplishment of my duty Thus I arrucd at m) iirc- 
vocablc decision, not, however, without being occasionally 
haunted by vuions of felicity which, as the tears that rose 
to my ^es showed, were dearer to me than I was prepared 
to admit. The week having elapsed, I gave Bourrienne 
mv reply, but, strange to say, from the diy Idid so 1 became 
calm All my agitation seemed to have passed from me to 
my mother Too well aware of my ideas on mamace 
not to suspect the reasons underlying my acceptance, she 
wept contmuously Her glances seemed to say, *‘^ou 
are saenfiang yourself for me " I rcalixed that in order 
to console her I must seem sauified 

We returned to Pans The Consul sent for his brother, 
who at the time was with his regiment They were talking 
together in tny mother’s room when 1 happened to come in 
I heard the Consul pronounce the following words, “ She 
IS a sweet and virtuous young girl “ I withdrew at once 
My heart was beating vtolentiy I guessed the Consul 
was speaking of my marriage and that in connection with 
It he was praising me. In truth, a few days later our 
union was announced. The news was received with joy 
throughout the palace, but especially among the aidcsslc 
camp They congratulated themselves that I wav not 
leaving them, that they could always consult me alxiut what 
was upjicrmost in their hearts ITicy had feared 1 would 
be married off to some foreign pnncc One report gave 
me to the Duke of Cumberland, another named the Atch 
duke Charles All these rumours were without foundation 
In fact there could have been no question, juvt then, of su h 
a match 

Lucicn Bonaparte, who for some time had l»cen » widurrcr, 
had asked for mv hand The Consul had refuo^ wiih 
indignation laicicn was affronted, and, at I learrr 1 
later, tned to disviude louis from marryiny, rrc 

The Consul had not yet said a wo-d to me a'ou* rr 

marriace One day he spokeof it. and thii iv^ hr vi ft 

‘^\cll 1 so Ixiuit tv eou-ting yoj. r* he f Trt er ^ 
to suit you and your mod’cr, teo ITfre, I grve r-y tie 
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sent.” My mother could not make up her mind to fix the 
day of our" marriage. She burst into tears each time the 
subject was mentioned. The Consul consoled her, made 
fun of her, and, as he was in a hurry to leave for Lyons, 
where the Consulta of Milan were waiting to arrange the 
organization of the Italian Republic with him, he decided 
I was to marry t\vo days later. I was not well at the time. 
I asked my mother to obtain a further two days’ delay. 
The Consul consented, although put out at being obliged 
to postpone a journey for which all the preparations had 
been made. 

My mother had proposed that we should live near her 
in the Tuileries.*' Louis declined, and the Consul gave us 
the little house in the Rue de la Victoire, considering it 
natural that young married people should wish to have 
a house of their own and be by themselves. My mother’s 
grief contrasted with my calm.*" The more I saw her weep, 
the more strength I had to seem contented. I was glad of 
my brother’s absence. From him I could conceal nothing. 
He would have guessed that I was not entirely happy. 
I should have pitied myself when I met his glance, and I 
needed all my courage to pronounce that yes which, while 
It seemed to me to be the beginning of a calm and placid 
existence, marked the end of those dreams of pure and 
bright felicity which I had cherished ever since I could 
remember. 

On January 3rd, 1802, my old nurse entered my room.J 
She had heard that my marriage was to take place that 
evening, and wishing to be the first to congratulate me 
had hurried to Paris from her village. 

The day passed drearily enough in the choosing and 
distributing of various pieces of jewellery to be given to the 
palace servants. They received them with tears in their 
eyes and expressed their regret that they would no longer 
wait on me. Such things are always touching, but my 
courage had returned, and I was prepared to face anything 
without betraying emotion. 

My marriage took place in the privacy of the family. 
The Consuls Cambac6r^s and Lebrun, General Bessi^res 
and Monsieur Lavallette acted as witnesses.f My mother 

* See Note p 269. t See Note p 270 
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had had a very handsome dress made for me tnmmcd with 
flowers The Consul had gi\cn me a set of dumonds, 
but when the time came for me to dress u seemed sdly to 
me to dress so much, and I jnsuted on weanne onlj: my 
pearls, a white erSpe di^5,and on canning a simple bouquet 
of orange blossoms Should I have consented to such 
simpliatj' had I been more enthusiastic ? That I cannot 
s^y 

The Consul called for us to take us to the apartments 
of state, where the municipal authorities were waning for 
us We went up his pruatc staircase with my mother 
Louis wished to rollow us, but the Consul bade him take 
the principal staircase This inadcnt seemed to vea him 
Wc were marned Only mjr mother wept I was so 
afraid of viying yej in a weak, tremblmc \*oicc that 1 pro* 
nounced it louder than, perhaps, 1 should ha\c done 
Wc went to the Rue dc la Victoirc, where Cardinal Capara, 
who had recently amird In France to attend to aflairs 
connected with the Church, was waiting for us in t 
temporary chapel • He pave us the nuptial blessing 
Murat and Caroline receiv«l it at the same lime, for 
when they were mamed the services of the Catholic 
faith had not )*ct been re-cstablishcd. This double cere- 
mony produced a disagreeable impression on me The 
other couple were so happy They were to much in lo\c 
with one another Was it superstition — or second tight f 
I feared lest ail the happiness U) on one tide, all the un 
h 3 ppjnc$f Oft the- ether J rrassurrd m.’virlf, hownvri 
csciybod) told me how kind Ix>uis was, ho^ hipp) I thouli 
be, and I wanted to penuadc m\*sclf that this was true W e 
went into a drawing room where the macrmficent ucdding- 
prcsenis were dispUjcd These baubles did not intcmt 
me, but mv indilTercncc appeared to \cx mv husband. 

As soon as I noticed this I did ny beit fa mle 
amends, , ^ ^ * 

The next dav wc lunched «l the Tuitnn The Or tul 

joked With me My mother siiU «fr* To ehar^x 
mood he spoke to her of his wit to j wri a-d ertjuufd 
what people were saying abou u * It u t a Cw, » f 
repbed, * that you arc going there to hast 
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King of Italy.” The Consul answered laughingly that 
he created kings but would not wear a crown.* 

The Consul left Pans with my mother three days after 
my wedding. Her departure saddened me. I should 
be left alone with a husband whose character I did not yet 
know. To be sure, I was already aware that a very small 
thing sufficed to upset him, but I had firmly resolved to 
do my utmost to satisfy him in every respect, to do every- 
thing that lay in my power to make him happy. 

The Consul had given us permission to live at Malmaison 
while he was away. We decided to go there in spite of the 
cold weather. My friend and schoolfellow, Ad^le Augui^, 
accompanied me. We spent our days walking in the snow- 
covered woods and our evenings by the fireside. One of 
Louis’s friends who was an officer in the regiment he com- 
manded joined us for a few days. He was rather gawky. 
While we read aloud and he sat by a table on which were a 
number of puzzles, he tried them all one after another with- 
out being able to solve any of them. We wanted to laugh. 
Louis, who had just begun a novel, stopped and accused us of 
making fun of him. This made us serious at once. Un- 
fortunately we happened to glance again at the young 
officer, who could not undo a hoop from the ring-puzzle. 
We again burst out laughing and neither my husband’s 
air of displeasure nor our own efforts could restrain our 
mirth. Everything increased our hilarity, which, however, 
ended on my part in bitter tears. When we were alone 
my husband said to me very seriously, “ Who do you take 
me for ? Do you believe I am prepared to be your play- 
thing I warn you, only a woman of light morals dares 
laugh at her husband and make sport of him. I would 
rather leave you than allow myself to be thus humiliated.” 
Words cannot describe my despair. In an instant I saw all 
my dreams, not only of happiness but even of tranquillity, 
collapse about me. I could not have imagined such a 
disposition as that with which I found myself confronted. 
The thought of the future terrified me. 

A hundred gloomy thoughts threw me into a condition 
I had never before experienced. My nerves gave way, and 
tears brought relief. My^husband, touched and affected, 

* See Note p 270 
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sought to console me, but the harm had been done Louis 
now roused only one feeling in me, that of fear I dared 
no longer laugh or speak before him It seemed to me he 
was always on the point of losing his temper Althouch 
still filled with the wish to make him happy I felt that I did 
not know how to do so 

Thus mssed ray honeymoon, that first month of mamac^ 
said to be the happiest in life Ah, well, sad though 
It was, it was ) et one of the least unhappy of my existence 
Hope sail remained with me I still cherished the idea 
of laming Louis’s distrustful nature by my attcniuc care 

My mother returned with the Consul She questioned 
me closely regarding my homc-hfc I answered that I 
was happ^, that I was delighted with my husband She 
was satisfied — that was all I wanted Moreover, 1 should 
have felt I was committing a wrong to complain of the man 
to whom Fate had irrcv'ocably bound me Only to 
Adile did I confide all my fears for the future I hoped 
these effusions might bnng relief, that so imccrc a friend 
ship might strengthen mv courage 

My mother had often looked at me attentively since she 
had come back to Pans Her eyes seemed to be sccfcinp m 
my face the first signs of a pregnancy which she liked to 
foresee, and which soon afterwards was announced M) hus- 
band, my mother and the Consul were ov*trjoycd The litter 
rcpcatcdl) told me he hoped I would not have a dauphtrr, 
whom he should receive coldl) As for me, it vias a Child 
that I asked Heaven to send me, that was all At the time 


I iras copying the head of a young child in one cf Ctrcuie s 
painting* 1 imagined that mine would hivx i^ne 
features of the charming mode? I-afrr— was ir fief cr 
fancy ?— 1 did find a resemblance to it 

At this umc (iSot) the Concerdat was srgneJ,* and th- 
Catholic religion re-established in I ranee On I astrf 
day the Consul attended the senicts at Notfc Pimr in 
exeat pomp We were present In one of the in* 

From that time on, Mass was sili every hur dxy irj ( n 


day at the Tuilmrs 

Adile was the diushlcr of Monsieur Au-un* f 'r er 
Rar^tr GfHlf4ldn fftjr /; She had two ef n: m 


• 5« Vc'T jv. sf' 
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who were very dear to me. One of them, Antoinette, 
god-child of the King and Queen of France, was married 
to Monsieur Gamot, and Egl^ AdMe’s second sister, we 
married to General Ney, and I continued to see her fre- 
quently. 

Several women noted for their charm had recently 
become members of the household. All the officers 
attached to the Consul’s person were married, and the 
four ladies-in-waiting, whom the Consul had just appointed, 
were noted for their excellent reputation. They were 
Madame de Lu^ay, Madame de Talhouet, Madame de 
Lauriston and Madame de R^musat. The latter owed 
'her position to my mother’s recommendation. Daughter 
of Monsieur de Vergennes and brilliantly gifted, her 
appointment as lady-in-waiting, and that or her husband 
as prefet du palats^ had released them from the financial 
straits the family had been in since the Revolution. 

I never used rouge because I had a very good colour, 
but one day when we had been acting I had so much that 
I really did not know how to get it off. My maid suggested 
my mother’s face cream, and I ran to her dressing-room 
where she was alone, undressing. Having washed my face, 
I returned at once to my room. Louis had just come in. 
My maid told him where I was and I repeated her state- 
ment, but he did not say a word. The next day he sat 
writing in my room, then went out leaving the table 
covered with the papers he had just written. Undoubtedly 
they were intended for me, but the thought of reading them 
never crossed my mind. So I stayed there looking and feeling 
just as usual, and far from supposing that he could have 
anything against me. A few hours later Louis came back 
and said in a natural tone of voice : “ I’ve just ordered my 
carriage. I have to go and see how the work at my little 
country-place at Baillon is getting on.” — Am I to accom- 
pany you } ” I enquired. — “ No. I want to have everything 
arranged there. I shall be with the workmen all the time. 
You had better stay here. You’ll see me again before long. 
Then, too, your mother would make a fuss if you left.” 
I did not answer, and kissed him when he set out. 

Two or three days went by. I thought that a surprise visit 

I 
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TTOuld please him I spoke of it to Mother, who approv ed 
of the idea, but made me promise to return two dap later 
I minted Adile and her sister to sup with me as 1 returned 
through Pans My husband received me with surprise 
and treated me coldly, yet when I prepared to lease he 
wanted to keep me with him I told him my mother would 
be alarmed, adding that Mesdemoiselles Aupuif were 
expecting me for supper At this mention of a supper 
of school girls (the truth), he smiled scepttcallj, and when 
my carnage arrived he stepped in with me, intending at first 
to accompany me only to the end of the avenue, antf ending 
by gomg all the way to Pans, where he was surpnsed and 
embarrassed to find that only two young women were 
waiting for me. 

The next day he left again without having the slightest 
explanation with me, I supposed that his estate amused 
him and could not imagine a^ reason for his aloofness 
Several dap passed thus Tne Consul inouired why 
Louis did not come back, and considered it absurd for a 
newly-mamed husband to neglect the wife he was supposed 
to love I do not know whether he thought we had 
quarrelled, but at an) rate he sent for Louis and as soon 
as the latter armed called him into his studv A few 
moments later m) mother and I were sent for i ‘ hat 
IS this that 1 hear, Hortense, ’ the Consul said to me, ai 
I came in " Has your husband just cause for complain' 
against you? ^ou whom I thought so gentle Ilase 
you forgotten the duties you have accepied ’’ — ' flu* 
what have / done f I exofaimcii I ham ro* fhe 
slightest idea" — ‘'iour husband complains that du i-g 
your drawing class vou and your friends haic no rrpi-d 
for hts feelings, that you make fun of him. that he rr,nv-rs 
none of those marks of esteem whuh he has s ri.,ht to et 
pect — What, is U (wstble, I ex Iitmevl • ”0 
•' that he beliesxs me capable of forgrtim msaclr to sa.! 
an extent ? If I laugh, wbr must hr slwim iMnk ii u 
at his expense f Whs dosw hr m' pise ire rf 

W hy does he rot tell me svhxt h s *• I'-n are > Ij' r 

him I am prepared to simf c all nv plriit. o — Tfi. 

said the Conul, speaking to Irsns ss‘’y i - 1 y* j s " n 
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your grievances^” — “Ah, how can I express them?” 
replied my husband, “ whenever I speak to her she bursts 
into tears.” He had hardly finished speaking when 
the Consul, losing his temper, exclaimed : “ You do not 
deserve such a wife. She feels your reproaches, she weeps, 
and, instead of being touched, you are irritated by her 
tears 1 . . . Do you not feel the joy of knowing you are 
to become a father ? ” As he spoke, his deep emotion 
betrayed his grief that that happiness was denied him. 
He went on more gently. “ At least appreciate that sign 
of her affection. You should be at her knees, caring for 
her, cherishmg her ; instead of that you hurt her. Ah, 
Louis, you who I thought Were so kind-hearted, so 
sensitive, I no longer know you.” 

The Consul’s anger dried my tears. I was no longer 
vexed with my husband. I pitied him for having incurred 
this humiliation. Moreover, I was well aware that such a 
scene would tend to irritate his temper rather than calm it. 
From that time constraint and embarrassment increased 
in our home life. 

Although he had very good health, my husband had one 
hand which wasted and grew weaker and caused him 
anxiety.^ He wished to taLe the waters at Barege in the 
Pyrenees. The Consul protested against the impropriety 
of this journey, and the comments it was likely to provoke. 
“ People will say I have given my step-daughter to a cripple 
and an invalid 1 ” But it was he who yielded in the 
end, for his brother never yielded in anything. 

Louis wished to take me with him. My mother 
objected and frightened me by pointing out both the 
disastrous effects that so long a journey might have upon 
my pregnancy, and my duties towards the child I was 
about to bring into the world. I was torn between these 
duties and the obedience I owed my husband. For his 
part, he exacted from me a formal declaration to my mother 
and the Consul that I wished to accompany him no matter 
what might be the result. “ Please allow me,” I said, 
to remain neutral and only obey your wishes when you 
have expressed them.” He often woke me in the middle 
of the night to make me promise to follow him everywhere, 

* See Note p 270, 
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even tiiougK he might declare he did not wish me to dc 

SO 

My state of health and the need of sleep, natural to my 
age, made me very impatient on these occasion*, although I 
managed to conc^ the fact I pointed out to him gentiv 
that 1 was anxious to go to sleep- He seemed not to care 
much about this, but repeated that he was the unhippirst 
man m the world, that he adored me, that I evidently 
did not care for him, as I refused to sacnlice my mother and 
her idle fears to him, and that a woman docs not miscarrr 
if she travel in a comfortable vehicle “1 will follow 
you,” I told him, “ no matter what my mother and my 
doctor say, but, should a misfortune occur, at least let me 
have the consolation of hnowing that it was a result of y our 
orders, not through any fault of my own " It never 
occurred to him to pos^ne bis youmey to Bartge, and 
he left after having given up the idea of talcing me with 
him He wept fredy when he left me, and 1 was touched 
by hts tears Anyone who at that moment had told me 
that I dtd not love my husband dearly would have seemed 
my greatest enemv But a moment sufficed to undeceive 
me. 1 shall never forget the painful sensation I had, when 
as I heard the carnage that was fahinp Louis from me roll 
away, I felt that I was breathing more freely 

I stayed vnth my mother dunng my husband's abscncf 
His cold and constrained letters showed cicarls erou'h 
that he vvas unhappy, that his imagination had dreamed rf 
greater happiness than I could offer him So each tir' 
Word came from him my heart beat vaolenily, and rich 
time I reproached myself for not knowing how to make him 

?5y mother went to Plombihres for her healih and I-^t 
me to do the honours at Malmaison Alltheyourg 1*1 
who stayed with me there sstre m my conJiiion V i 
spent our mornings sitting logc'htr rmti'o'-lcrirg In’ 
caps for the children we expected, and ti'kir a > u' • o' 
plans foe them Not until six ocloct dfJ ue g-i w vn i 
the drawing room The Consul car-e fi dirr sr t i* 
evening when he did ro wc*l »ouJ | •• ef'^* *" 
me He was sn absent ninJrd ihx I a!»aji » Jr, I r r 
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acquiring a reputation of great skill. The truth is that the 
Consul was a poor player, always thinking more about 
other things than about the game. Not particularly polite as 
a rule, grave rather than gay, he frightened all our young 
ladies, who only dared answer yes and no to the curt 
sentences in which he addressed them. For this reason 
my mother, although highly susceptible, was never at all 
alarmed to know that even the prettiest women were 
living near her husband. 

On Sundays singers were sent for from Paris. Among 
them was a certain Mademoiselle Rolandeau, a pretty 
actress. I do not know whether the Consul paid any 
attention to her, but I received a letter from my mother 
filled with reproaches. She had heard, she said, that 
this actress had come to Malmaison. I should not have 
allowed it. Yet it was none of my business. My mother, 
being wounded, did not weigh her words or acts. She 
suddenly left Plombi^res, and I have often heard the 
Consul blame her for having sacrificed the care of her health 
and maybe the possibility of having children to an impulse 
of ill-considered jealousy. 

Meanwhile the time for the birth of my child drew near. 
The house I was living in was too small, and the Consul 
gave me another one, very charming, but small, too, and 
with a delightful garden. I moved in and awaited the 
return of my husband.* 

The birth of a child bearing the name of Bonaparte 
was an event of considerable interest to all France. The 
Consul had been appointed Consul for life,* but he had no 
son. The fact that he had restored order made him more 
and more popular every day, and seemed already to indicate 
on the part of the public a desire to settle the supreme 
power in his family. 

I had been taught to believe that unless a mother is bled 
during her pregnancy her child would be dull and liable 
to serious diseases. So, though I was in perfect health, 
I kept worrying my doctor about this imaginary need 
of a bleeding. I had already had an incision made in my 
arm with a lancet, after a walk where I had been caught 
in the rain, but the vein was so faintly visible that the 

* See Note p 271 
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surgron had succeeded only at the second incision, and this 
bJood-i«ting which might have been harmless at another 
tim^ affected my nerves. As chance would have it mr 
husband returned that same dav Although I hnew 1 did 
not love him I was distressed by his cold manner, for 
though I no longer dreamed of being happj myself, I 
still wished to mahc him so In spite of riis far from 
optimistic disposition, I redoubled my efforts, but in 
vain I only did myself harm, and made myself more 
unhappy 

With my doctor* I had calculated the date when my child 
should be born He told me that women often made 
mistakes of two and even three weeks, especially if it were 
a boy, and that he would not be surprised if the event toot 
place on a day he mentioned, and which was exactly the 
first of October As I had been married on the third of 
January, that would have made just three days less this 
nine months after my marriage Surpnsed and liughinc, 

I hastened to fell this to my husband, but he rcpIteJ 
glowenngly, ‘ If such a thing hannened 1 would neve* 
see you again as long as I lived ."* — ' \k hat, I exclaimed in 
despair, ’can it be that you suspect me ? " No, 1 know 

the truth But it is on account of what people would 
sai "• — Imagine my fears and at the same time the delight 
with which I saw the first few days of October slip t r 
But the risk I had run of being publicly shamed bj the run 
who should have been mv protector had been a cnirl h’.nw 
f felt that I was alone, without guide or comforter on rltJv, 
vnth no help but such as I could find in m) own hratl, ird 
no other consolation than my consarnce 

On October pth there was a large reception «t th- 
Tuilcncs 1 attended it.and on the tenth, Juit nine r 'r ' 
after the time I had been alone with mr hu'l ar 1 a 
Malmaisor. I was icircd snth such iniersc piirv t*-! r« 
brother, who had come to see mr. hurried off f> trJ) r» 
mother She arrived at Saint Clou 1 ard inot thr ter 
care of me Nor did mr husband leave nr su'e v"- «.e.- 
instant Both were ovcrjosevl srben at nmr •■k i** * 

evening. 1 pave birth to a Nw 'It rane »r i r r vi 
sromcn cried ‘ \otli no re I>*up’-in I * K ' > u »• 
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pleased me as ell as my husband, u ho silenced them at orcc. 
The Consul came to see me t\vo dtys later, ven dad that 
I had a boy/ As for me, my jov incvprcssiolc. 1 cm 
not let my son’s cradle be taken out of the room for a 
moment, I regretted bitterly not tvi be able to nurse 
him, but my husband and mother both opposed mv ds-:;, 
pointing out how difikult it was to nurse child before ere 
was twenty. The welfare of r.n son must enme b.fcrc 
everything. But indeed had I boon his ' ursc 1 ccu\: r-: 
have tended him more const.intly, n*0'^ tenderly tra- 
did. When I was well enough to g:‘ up rgam, :f h. —n 
not able to go out 1 stayca at home, I vr-s unhappy the 
moment he and I were separated, M} hu'Oano rP" -y rd 
him as much as I did, and as he happr’-e t to be fohrr :> g c 
treatment just then, which cm rr* a '** him to g: cm. 
the child w'as always in his ro:m. Tee oahy u.as toe c~iy 
bright spot in our home, which c*h: — i c v.vs as b'c'** and 
cold as ever. Adelc came occasT-e p tc sec me in ahe 
morning. She was my only erm^a-':-. 

One day the Consul called vT'h r p .-ether.* 
at not finding my husband at a: — e he raid r ctai* i* arc 
walked about alone in the garde - .dT* .mother irtTr.'-md 

me that he had come with tnc h— c** askm.c far 
our son,W'hom he wished to adert. Tr*^ idea a? c-caefT 
to me, but as I submitted the lu:-*-: cf Cur cl uc tc i’rom- 
dence, I dared not formulate a mi'-h. In t.ae eve* 
Caroline told me that the rest cf tr^* a 

being informed of the Consui's u 

vtcrnrniiclir f-kof Utr. : 
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person, spoke to me about his wish to adopt »n heir and 
scOTcd hurt bp mp husband’s letter I asked him noi to 
oblige me to take sides on such a question, and to allow me 
to obep a husband who was alarmed, perhaps justlp, to 
see so much antagonism centre about his child The 
Consul was silent for a moment, and then said ” I will pa: 
a law that will at least make me the master of mp familp * 

As Louts feared to spend the winter in Pans, it was di 
aded that we should go to Itair The Consul gaie hi 
consent to the plan on condition that our journcp took ptac 
with a certain amount of state. The ladies who were ti 
receive me in each town had alrcadp been chosen, the gift 
I was to make them had alrcadp been bought, the momeni 
of our departure had come Mp mother had chosen a: 
mp lad^-in-waiting Madame de Boubers, daughter of tht 
Chevalier de Folard, who lost her fortune in the Resolution 


She svas noted for her courage and her high moral standards. 
Mp husband detested hanng anpone to stap with us U 
was useless for me to point out to him that our social 
position made this inesitable, he constantip accused hii 
brother of wishing to annoy him, he could not undenttrJ 
whp people should not be allowed to trasel as ihcp pleairJ 
When the question of taking his son with us came up, 
and the Consul objected to it on account of the enirtrt 
youth of a child who wws important to all Prance, I/iim 
was unable to restrain his anger All these petty trifrs 
made him so unhapnj that 1 did not know what to do to 
paafp him The idea of leaving his son in the care of h ' 
brother cacited him siolenllp t-lnallp the tears he saw rf 
shed, as the moment approached when I sroulj lie srpanird 
from the child I lo\cd so dearly, seemed to male hin dfCiJr 
to gisc up the trip to Italy, and instead po to ^Io^t^•e^■ ' 
alone in order to consult the phoiciars the r He ei 
plained to trcin an entirely natural nanrer ihit hewiy < 
leaving me behind in order that his son shiu'd r In * 
home Hie reason termed a gs«vl ore fo me * • ^ 

the 

he reproached me for If Hr r-tdnwrrrert > fir tr.-s • 
mother shed at the ihousht cf font-, hr- c - H' - ; 
dared it was clear J did ra,’ loir hmt nr e I he r 
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accompanied him, and had preferred to stay with my child. 
Yet It was he who had proposed this arrangement. Never- 
theless, he wrote affectionately enough, but his letters were 
full of sentences and of advice which I could not under- 
stand. 

When he was leaving he forbade me very solemnly to go 
to live at Saint-Cloud under any pretext when the Consul 
and my mother went there, and never to stay there over- 
night. I protested that this would seem very extraordinary 
and asked what explanation I could give to my mother. — 
“ None,” he replied. “ You are no longer a child. A 
married woman should stay at home. You can go and 
dine there, but I warn you that if you stay I shall separate 
from you.” I was unable to obtain any enlightenment. 
I kept thinking how I should behave, what explanation 
I could give to my mother, who would certainly wish to have 
me with her. Finally I thought I had found a way out. 
I arranged to take so many lessons that all my mornings 
were occupied by the ha^ or the piano, singing or painting. 
I went to dine at Saint-Cloud with my son, who never left 
me, and I returned in the evening in order not to miss my 
lesson the next morning. My mother did not dare say 
anything, although several times she saw me drive off in 
very bad weather, despite having urged me to stay. 

It happened one day that the Consul, who wished to 
drive a six-horse coach, met with an accident, and was 
thrown a distance of twenty paces.* My mother’s alarm 
was so great that her health was affected. She begged me 
to remain with her. What was I to do ? Torn between 
the threats of my husband, the entreaties of my mother, 
between fear and filial duty, I did not know what decision 
to take when my mother burst into tears and exclaimed, 
“ My daughter no longer loves me.” — “ It is quite simple,” 
added the Consul, “ Hortense is enjoying herself in Paris. 
We are old, our company bores her.” I was in torture. 
The thought that my mother could imagine that I no 
longer loved her and that I would sacrifice the joy of nursing 
her for some frivolous amusement was so utterly unbearable 
that I threw caution to the winds and told all about my hus- 
band’s orders. 

* See Note p 271 
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__ “W^” smd the Consul, spungine; up suddcnlr, 
your husband usued such an order ? U hat can be hi» 
nason ? Does he get his information from the English 
sJander-sheets Write him that a husband ciSnot 
separate a daughter from her mother ■» ith her husband 
far away, where can she be better off than mth her natural 
protector ? A woman blameless as )ou are has the nght to 
speak her mind firmly and not to accept such ndiculom 
restnebons " I soon realixed the mistake 1 had made in 
revealing my secret On the one hand, the Consul’s 
anger against Louis worried me dreadfull) , on the other, 
mj mother, who was incapable of keeping anj of her 
feelings to herself, complained to the laics-m aaitinp 
of Louis’s strange idea of forbidding me to sta) with her 
The public soon heard about it, and drew its own con 
elusions People are never interested in the truth The 
new and strange is what appeals to the idle crowd who make 
up sooety My husband, informed that J had not obcjfd 
Jus orders, now wrote me only cold, distant notes A 
journey mj mother and the Consul made through Iltlgmo 
put an end to this painful situation 

They returned, after hasmg been rcccKcd everywhere 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and I, with mj son, conlinutd 
to dine <&ilj at the Tuilenes The Consul made him »i' 
in the middle of the table and let him touch ever) thing 
He gas-e him wine and coffee, and ihounh he frequently 
made the child crj by pinching his cheek or In huguirg 
him loo hard, he had known how to win his sffcctio-, 
and could not come into the room without m) son stretching 
out hi 5 arms tosvard him. This seemed lo plraw rjt 
stepfather, and even when he was most prc-ocnipi^' f» 
sombre face would brightcri Onedxv,* when a r^o'o?** 
reception was being held m my mothrr < apirirwri, 
where ladies were at that tune prewnted n the ton. J 
before being admitted to (he Coon cirtlm, we wa, ed wirrif 
moments for him lo come dowm airs Mr vm va i 
his nurse i arms The Cor'ul ta-n e is ».'>• » proncu, .o- 
oir which made us think that the omse-ii i o r 

Itc a lonL onr anJ iniircvJ ht ^ /'I i 

a npM, vhrft m> ion» tifvd U tr, i - J 
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out his arms. The Consul noticed this, took him and 
continued to walk back and forth. We followed him with 
our 'eyes; he seemed so absent-minded that I feared he 
might forget the precious burden he was carrying. How- 
ever, after a little while he handed baby back to his nurse, 
still without having said a word. Annoyed at being 
motionless once more the little boy began to cry and once 
more stretched out his arms. The Consul took him again, 
and this performance lasted half an hour without one word 
having been spoken. Finally the arrival of the Ambassa- 
dors was announced. We entered the drawing-room. 
The Consul spoke a few words to the ladies, but he soon 
stepped up to Whitworth, the English Ambassador, and 
the entire room heard the stinging reproaches with which 
he assailed him. He spoke of the treaties the English 
had violated, of the bad faith of their Cabinet. I cannot re- 
call his expressions, but the tone m which they were uttered 
made everyone dumb with surprise and fear, for in his 
anger he had forgotten the presence of other people. My 
mother continued talking to the ladies and tried to cover 
his voice by affectionate words so as to palliate the bad 
effect she feared so violent a discussion would produce. 

On his return to his study the Consul seemed relieved 
of a great weight. His anger had vanished. It was my 
mother and I who now looked grave. “ Well,” he said, 
half-laughing, “what is the matter.? What has hap- 
pened ? ” My fnother reproved him gently, saying, 
“ You make everyone tremble. Those ladies who did not 
know you, who had been so happy to see you, what 
must they think of you now ? Instead of being pleasant 
and kmd to them, you insist on talking politics. It 
really wasn’t the right moment.” — “ Do you mean to say 
they heard me ? ” continued the Consul. “ It’s true I 
was wrong, I did not want to come down to-day. Talley- 
rand had been telling me things that annoyed me, and then 
that great booby of an ambassador came and stuck himself 
right under my nose.” The next day all Pans was talking 
of the scene. It marked the end of the peace. Hostilities 
were renewed shortly afterwards. 

By way of retaliation for the English having seized 
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French fngates mthout waminp, the Coniul rare orim 
to arrest m pnsonets of war alF the English tnrelhnp « 
hrance This measure* seemed to us so unfair that we were 
deeply grjeied about it 1i\e could not hide our sorrow 
at seeing htm act m such a stay •• ^\ hat is neither great 
nor noble must never come from you,” declared my mother 
He took her m his arms and kissed her as he replied, 
lou arc children, both of you ” 

The Consul was more susceptible to enhasm than he 
cared to admit As he reHected deeply before making 
up his mind, his will became infleanble, and yet, if his plans 
did not coincide with that straight line of conduct w-hkh 
commands popular approval, he saw a svtak side to them, 
which he tned to strengthen bj the stem look he put on 
But once his order had been earned out, the more severe 
he had been bejbrehind so much the more gracious he 
became aftenrirds This was the moment to ask faiours 
of htm For to accord them then was not to show weakress 
the one thing he always feared At such times his onli 
wish was to be obliging and to make you forget his lescettr 
My mother, who saw him one day in this pood naturtJ 
mood, asked permission for an Englishman, who had dcse 
our famils some fareurs in Martinique, to be allowed m 
remain in Pans. He granted her tequevt nneouraged 
by her success, I m turn asked the Consul to intervene cn 
behalf of another Englishman who, so I was told, wii 
unhappy at being shut up at Fontainebleau * Immrdu tij 
both orders were wniien by Eugtnr, who happened to he 
present, and signed by the Oinsul himself A f'liuri t 
incident for our proligfs, who were never aftetwa-J> 
disturbed m any way by the authontics 

Shortly afterwards my husband returned from M,r 
peltier.t still cold towa,ds tnc stithout tellir,, nc wt-s 
'XTis stale of things, distressing and pairfut tS-tu'K 
seas, sias nrcferahle fo thole ctintmtol rrpreo hfs ws ^ 
used to disturb my nights and isdden my 
love 1 felt for riv ron tilled me heart, an J I dire 1 r I - ' 
bewail mi fate since I had an outlet f r it, hp rra-Jif ^ 
ndcctionw Had 1 been pnvii-i t'r in t"c * 
husband a lit Ic natural pnde and id- teip*,! r ' f ■ 
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made this way of life go on for a long time, but the memory 
of his tears when about to leave me, and the sad certainty 
that he inspired me with dread rather than love, made it 
seem culpable to prolong a state of things which was perhaps 
even more painful to him than to me. The better pleased 
I felt at being left alone, the more I considered it my duty 
to advance and meet him half-way. But what an effort 
It was to make the first step ! What could I say to a man 
whose icy manner seemed both a reproach and an indict- 
ment The very strength of my repulsion helped me to 
overcome it. Whenever I know a thing to be right, 
a violent impulse urges me to do it, no matter what suffering 
it may cost me. So I told my husband that he was risking 
both his happiness and mine, that his continual doubt of 
my affection was both an injury and an insult. The violence 
I had put upon myself to take this step, the agitation into 
which It threw me, combined to make me shed tears which 
might have been attributed to unrequited affection. Louis 
was touched, nevertheless he replied, “We will remain 
apart. I am happier so.” 

I do not know what was passing in his mind, but despite 
the tenderness he showed me he hurried away in a state of 
extreme agitation. I remained alone, as pleased with myself 
as though I had performed an act of the greatest heroism. 
My conscience was at rest. No longer could I be held 
responsible for our misunderstanding. I met my husband 
the next day with a calm that surprised him. He kept 
glancmg at me frequently, expecting to find some trace 
of sorrow in my eyes, but all he could see there was the 
serenity that comes from a clear conscience. Busying 
myself continually with my son, I laughed and danced 
about with the child and did not appear more chagrined than 
before our explanation. Several days passed thus, then 
at last Louis told me that his mind was made up and that he 
wished to be reconciled with me. At the time this only 
appeared strange to me, but since then, having become 
familiar with his unfortunate, distrustful disposition, I 
realize that my advances had aroused suspicions which 
my subsequent calm had dispelled. “You assured me,” 

I replied, “ that you were happier away from me. I can’t 
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forget It Let us be fncnds, but do not talk of coming 
together again ” He left nic in anger and hastened to 
fell his family that he soshed to lease me At this nesrs 
my brother, my mother, the Consul, Lumen, eserybodr 
sought to reconale us, and their combined efforts succeeded 
once again Louis's only just cause for complaint seas that 
I did not love him suffiaentlj 
About this time he suffered a veer great seaation 
The Consul appointed him bngadier-gcneral 1 hue 
never seen a man so worried. He accused his brother of 
being disagreeable to him on purpose. The same scene 
took place when he svas made a member of the Conseil 
d’Etat It svas useless for me to S3) by svay of consolation 
that It svas quite natural for his brother to act as he did, 
as he could not guess that laauis would be made unhappy 
by a proposition which would base delighted so many 
men These considerations had no effect He sras 
fond of his regiment, and his grief at the idea of feanng it 
was so keen that the Consuf allowed him to remain in 
command in spite of hts nesv rank His brigade wai 
stationed at Compiigne, and it svas there sse spent the 
winter * I took my son and Madame de lloubers swth me 
'The resnesvs, the beautiful balls, the receptions which 
were given in my honour, svere the only notable inciJen"s 
of our sta) 

While SVC were at Compiipnc 1 svas expecting my 
second child M) husband oltcn said to me, I ontjr 
ask one thing of you, it is that this child shall Iw like me 
— " How am I to manage that f ' J would reply — " 
you lose me, if you think often enough aliout me, hr *' ' 
look like me Then I shall adore you and Iw th- hipp rt' 
man in all the srorld " I could not help irttlmg ai t'- 
wish so solemnly expressed, and yrf the inputs r r 
attached to it sometimes troubled mr m view rede It ro f 
HowrsTr, bis snsb svas fulfillrJ, but he wis f 1' i 
realise it till much later, for it is rue lor a d a’ t ( 
to has-c an) ilrarls defined fraturrt , . i 

idle conspiracy of C.rorge lin'O h' us 1 1 k s j r r 
Pans The cil) svo'e a rrw aspo-i tl se'-rd mi's 

of siege The Consul* guard, w me I'l ' red a' 1 on' ' 

• I* S-'f 
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around the walls. People could not walk beyond the 
gates. The Parisians flocked to take note of this new 
order of things. They were curious, surprised, but neither 
alarmed nor displeased, although deprived of some of their 
amusements. For that matter they knew that only the 
conspirators were being sought for, and within the walls 
receptions and balls followed one another as usual. 

Every night after having made their tour of inspection, 
the officers came back and danced as though nothing was 
disturbing the public peace, and after a time all the con- 
spirators were arrested. General Murat had then just 
been made militar)' governor of Paris. 

Shortly after my marriage,^ I had seen a good deal of 
Madame Moreau, the daughter of Madame Hulot, who 
owned property in Mauritius.* She was pretty and gifted, 
but rather affected and even stiff in her manner. Her 
chief characteristic was her ambition, and her receptions 
were reputed to be the most fashionable in Pans. She 
gave sumptuous balls, which were attended by all the 
nobility of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and was on inti- 
mate terms with persons who were known for their hatred 
to the existing government. 

When General Moreau was arrested,* cries of indignation 
were raised throughout the Faubourg. The Consul was 
accused of jealousy, and the conspirators found many 
sympathizers. I am v/ell aware that political crimes always 
deserv^e a certain indulgence. But is not our moral sense 
revolted by those which involve assassination ? The prin- 
cipal persons involved in this conspiracy were the Generals 
Moreau, Lajolais, Pichcgru, George, and Messieurs dc 
Polignac and de Riviere. The two latter, just back from 
England and prominent on account of their names, made 
it appear that a plot to kill the Consul v/as a thing any 
gentleman could take part in, and this view prevailed in 
a number of salons. Consequently their death sentence 
was received with astonishment. I knov/ not whether the 
opinions of others are more communicable v/hen they are 
passionately pleaded, or v/hether, since the Consul had 
een killed, my pity turned to those v/ho v/ere abo n- 
le, but in any case these condemnations filled rr- '' 

* See Note p 272. 
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gncf, and our one thought tvas how to secure their 
repeal 

It was agreed with my mother that I should taVc the 
^ughtcr of General Lajolais to Saint-Cloud, and iKar 
Caroline should escort the sister of another condemced 
man, and that they were to throw themscHes at the feet 
of the Consul Even now I cannot describe without 
emodon Che state f was in The memory of my fither 
dpng on the tcaiFoIcI. without any intervention on hn 
behalf, touched me and increased m) pitj for the unhappr 
who accompanied me. The nope of saving a nn 
from execution, the fear of failure, moved me with su h 
vaned feelings that I arrived at Samt-Cloud all m tears, 
a thousand tunes more wrought up than my )'Oung cn-n- 
panion, who looked at me with surpnsc Pawen by 
might well have been mistaken as to which of us was about 
to plead for her father’s life My mother was uneasy u 
to the effect these scenes might have on my health The 
Consul was touched and hastened to relieve m> dutrnt 
by granting my pra)cr Caroline was also iucct*i^ul 
with her protdgd. My mother had taken upon hersrlf 
the defence of those who were the most pjiliy The 
Consul resisted in the ease of Messieurs de Polignac a*i 
dc Rinirc They were the aidcs*<ic<amp of the Corfe 
d’Artois, and had been sent from rnpland wpreidr 
assassinate the head of the French Oorrrnncnf He 
thought that clemency in this ms ance would cncoura'^ 
further attempts, but my mother irnvirtuncd him u-'nl 
her gnef obtained what polic) had refused Mowiu f 
not been condemned to death Hu wife bfgpnl ifir fr 
be allowed to go to America and cane to <ec me '•b 
was unhappy I mingled my tears wuh hers 1 »f)trrve..'w 
and the Consul accorded everything wi ^ any diTi u » 

Mv house was very dose to that of Cannlirf vM 1 J 
bought the Th^Iuvvon mansion m the bue teruMt. ^ ' 
husband and I went there rverrdav ^ 

said to me sadlv, ’ They have juit nkcr f 1 e 

to the fortress of \ incennn Hi’ tr»d w; i tiV- j » 
to-night ' • i'hit newa fro’t r*c « th citmit > r" 
Ignorance of all political even », cc- l r t v.* ^ ' i 

* fW \(*i y^. 
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this arrest; but that a member of the family of the former 
Kings of France should have been seized, brought to Paris, 
and tried in one night, seemed a sinister event, and that 
this act of severity should take place under the rule of the 
Consul, who had dried so many tears, bound up so many 
wounds, grieved us on his account. He was too great 
in our sight to need such severity. 

The next day I went early to Malmaison. There 
I found my mother in the greatest consternation. She 
had just learned that the Due d’Enghien- had been shot 
that morning at day-break, and her grief was intense not 
only for the victim, but also for the Consul. “ It is 
Napoleon’s first fault.” 

She said: “ His fame has been so stainless I Who can 
have advised him thus } If only I had known in time 
I should have persuaded him. His grieved expression 
when he told me proved to me that it was not by his orders, 
but when he saw my tears he exclaimed vehemently, ‘ Do 
you want to see me assassinated.?' ” 

My mother kept repeating over and over again, “ Who 
can have influenced him .? ” I said nothing and shared 
her emotions. Just then Caulaincourt entered the room. 
He had been away on a mission to Strasbourg and Carlsruhe, 
and had only that moment returned : “ You have heard 
the dreadful news ? ” my mother asked him. — “ What 
news, Madame ? ” — “ The Due d’Enghicn has been 
executed.” — “ Great God,” cried Caulaincourt. “ Is it 
possible ? Has the Consul involved me in some way in 
the matter .? ” — ^Tears flowed down his cheeks. “ But 
where have you been .? ” enquired my mother. — “ On a 
mission near Strasbourg, and to deliver a letter at Carlsruhe. 
That IS all I know about it.” — When I heard that you 
were sent to the Rhine,” replied my mother, ” I feared 
you had been employed on some such disastrous mission.” 
TZ ^®^ld to God that I had ! ” exclaimed Caulaincourt. 

I would have had the young prince warned. I cannot 
rorget that^ I V7as brought up with him, that I was his 
gentleman-in-waiting, and if the Consul had given me such 
an order I should only have carried it out by saving ^he 

rinces life,” I heard every word that I am recording’ 
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How did It happen therefore that the public should have 
50 insistently accused Caulaincourt of hanne led the 
pnnee into a trap ? Is it more difficult to bcliw the tru 
than falsehood ? I here add what else I learned in rera.d 
to this matter ^ 

A royalist insurgent condemned to death had soucht 
to obtain pardon by confessing everything he knew abcu* 
the conspiracy He declared that Moreau had jcc" 
George tn Pans and likewise another person whom he did 
not know, but whom everyone treated with the greatr’^ 
respect At the time this person was thought to be 
Pnnee of the House of Bourbon ThcDucd’Enchicn InT. 
near the Rhine ^ he was frequently awav from hornet an: 
Was m communication with the Consul s enemies in Franvc 
assassins who had crossed ov'cr from England had landed c* 
the sea-coast, the ConsuFs life was constanih bemq threir 
cned Those who had taken part in the Revolution fcaral th' 
return of the family it had amen from the throne T>rt 
were now in office, and a change would threaten th ' 
position All these motives combined to bang al<jt 
the arrest of the Duke General Ordener crowed the nvrf 
in row-boats vnth a strong detachment of troop' (it wai hf 
himself who told me about it) He brought the D- 
d'Cnghicn to Pans The Court which tried hin »»» 
composed of several colonels and prc^iJcvl over by Crmil 
Hulin Sav-ary only aitcnded the trtil a' a vpcvtJf^. 
he was not one of the judees, but his rrpn*cnt ' 
stationed at ^ incennes, his going there wa' a pre jufr rx ; 
measure General Murat, Governor of Parn, hsl j-iv*'" 
orders to that effect lie had received th^e or Vn U ^ 
Monsieur de T allcvTand, who rrniured with hm un tl f 
o clock in the morning Colonel bava-w while on hf* Fir f 
Malmai'on to report what hid taken r’l r, r*-;' 
the Prefevt ot Police, whom the Co^iul hi* rtv f; 
go and question the rri'oner, and w*"ownnu*-*5 
to learn that the prisoner ro Io**grT lore I ^ " 

the Consul *till rt ore drrplv r-meJ P’*" Pf \ / 
of this sudden rteeuttm He ^ * t < 

Savirv, \\ Kit a melri Ctw e I** »''d w - r t v 
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The drawing-rooms of Paris re-echoed with imaginary 
details about the Consul and Caulaincourt. The latter, 
it was said, had brought the Prince back in his own carriage, 
and had treated him in a shameful manner; the Consul 
was supposed to have ordered that the Duke be shot with 
a lantern on his heart and without allowing him to express 
his last wishes. All these tales were false, and evidently 
came from Monsieur de Talleyrand, who to turn sus- 
picion from himself spread this odious gossip, and wanted 
to belittle the act itself in the horror that surrounded it. 

Monsieur de Talleyrand’s ancient lineage, as well as 
his former ties with the aristocracy, had always given him 
an immense influence in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
and though he was Minister during the Republic, Minister 
during the Consulate, Minister during the Empire, renegade 
priest who had taken a wife, everything was forgiven him. 
He obtained plenary absolution 1 So no one thought of 
blaming him for the death of the Due d’Enghien, of which 
he was one of the principal instigators, whereas Caulaincourt 
and Savary, who were innocent, were constantly reproached 
with it. One day my mother repeated to me something 
the Emperor had said when he was angry with Talleyrand. 
‘ It’s queer of him to gam popularity at my expense. Was 
it I who knew the Due d’Enghien ? Was it I who wanted 
to kill him ? ” 

My knowledge of the Emperor’s character convinces 
me that although the suddenness of the execution took 
him by surprise he never sought to disculpate himself. 
As weakness was the last fault he was willing to admit, 
he would have said, I am certain : “ If I did such-and-such 
a thing I had the right to do it.” I may add in support 
of this opinion a phrase of his which was repeated to me : 

Has any family the right to commit crimes with impunity 
All the conspirators were tried, I pardoned many who 
sought to kill me, but I could not pardon everyone who 
tried to betray France by bringing back a state of things 
which had ruined her.” 

And indeed it was after this event that the men who 
had supported the Revolution rallied round the Consul. 
“ There will be no second Monk, I warrant,” they declared, 

* See Note p 272 
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** for one can count on hm ” It was later that I learned 
these details, the s^ihcancc of which I leave to the reader s 
judgment The Due d’Enghicn, cut off m the flow^^of 
hi5 manhood, appeared to our eyes the pathetic victim of a 
policy we did not understand, birt whose result we deplored 

These inadents brought about a great event The 
fate of France, which the Consul had established on firmer 
ground, seemed to be linked to his, and to depend on his 
existence The one thine lacking was stability for the 
future To secure this, the Empire was created The 
Consul was appointed Emperor of the French Republic 
(December lat, 1804), and the new dynasts instituted 
in his family consist^ only of Joseph and nis children 
and Louis and ours 

Luaen was excluded because he hod lust manned a 
woman who did not please the Consul, and whom he bid 
given hi8 word of honour not to many But the promise 
was forgotten at the birth of a son, and he braved his 
brother's on^ 

In connection with this, Caroline and I received a Mvere 
rebuke from the Consul Luaen had seized the oppor 
tunity of his brother’s absence at Boulogne to marr) and 
to announce his mamage to all the family, as well as to 
my mother, who bad remained at Saint-Cloud and felt 
that she must make no answer until she was authonzed 
by the Consul to do so As for my husband, he said to 
“ Lwph w the eldest of us aJJ, whe’c he Icadi I 
must follow,” and without consulting the Consul (whose 
violent opposition to the match we suspected) the mamape 
was acknowledged, since what iS done cannot be undone 
Luaen came to sec us with hts wife, who really was remark 
ably beautiful, and we went once, mj husband and h 
to return her call In mr position I could not do othemie 
than follow mj husbands lead So 1 did as he wished 
But the Consul on his return, havnng heard of this teerf 
nition, scolded both his brothers roundly \\ hat he said 
to others I know not, but one morning when Ctrniirc 
and 1 were with my mother he flew info a temper wifhwj 
such as I had never seen him in before lie rrproacre- 
us for having given the name of ”ft*tef to a 
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whose reputation was not worthy of it. He told us that 
not only had we failed in the obedience due to him as head 
of the family, but also wc had lacked sclf-rcspcct towards 
ourselves. “ What 1 ” he exclaimed, walking up and down 
the room without even looking at us, “ I tr)' to restore 
morality, and a woman like that is brought into my family 1 
I am the head of a nation and responsible not only for my 
actions, but also for the example that I set. I won’t 
tolerate that vice be set up as a model: the masses have a 
right to expect virtue from those whom they have raised 
and put at their head. The nation is moral: the leaders 
must be so, too. France was ruled long enough by big- 
wigs who thought they had a right to do anything. He 
who is not with me is against me. I have duties and I 
will perform them. I will be inexorable. There 1 I 
am sorry that I am not a bastard 1 Certainly I ought to 
have been one, for none of you understands me,” and he 
went out without sa}ing good-day to us. 

Jerome, following Lucien’s example, had married^ without 
leave, having chosen a young American girl, Miss Elizabeth 
Patterson. My mother interceded on their behalf, but 
the Consul remained inflexible, saying that those members 
of his family who did not recognize him as its head ceased 
to belong to it.*" 

* Sec Note p 272, 
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EttablitloMt erf tho Empire— Home lUe of Prlncw Lonlj—Some 
Imatic»~iroQii«n- da FUItwrt— BfrtL of ^*poI^Loci^--.Cccoo- 
ation of Istpolaon and JoaipWae— The Ettpew aod Midxme 
pochitel — LcuU"! jealomy— A rtiit to the Camp at DoeWna 
Royal martu^ei — Aa iaaocent praak. 


Was the Consvd wise or unwise m establishing the Empire ? 
This IS a question which I do not feel m)'self qualified to 
discuss 1 can only record what I saw 
All political parties gathered round him Eitn those 
most difficult to win, the Republicans, did not blush 
to give their adherence to the Empire And if the powerful 
character of Napoleon made uitm fear for their idol, 
liberty, his ncwl) -established dj'nasty reassured them as 
to equality Under the rule of one who owed hts rank 
entirely to his own abilities, ment alone could achieve 
distinction Then, too, those ren-ards which a s ov er e ign 
can bestow, complctclj won over those who thought that 
all the distinctions the) received were their due 

The nobility also sought and found security in the shadow 
of the throne. Their Jamilianty with court life and thru 
greater social refinement won for them succcsics which 
aroused jealousy Such jealousy was groundless The 
Emperor, who wished to end the KevTilution bv preserving 
the good it had accomplished and cfiacinc the memofy 
of its crimes, could not exclude the nobles , for they* 
despite their faults, were French citizens, and on account 
of their misfortunes they deserved protection He aUats 
held the scales equally balanced, without restoring to the 
nobility cither their pn\n!cgcs or their influcrcc 

As for foreign sovereigns, thej regarded this re'u.o 
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to royal government as a sort of guarantee more in keeping 
with the prevailing system of government in Europe, 
which had been menaced by democratic theories, and tor 
a while they suspended their hostility towards a country 
no longer divided against itself. So that the only visible 
enemies left were England, animated by a spirit of rivalry, 
a few royalists clinging to their memories, and a few 
stubborn Republicans. 

It will be difficult to believe that though I ought to have 
been deeply interested in these new events, 1 paid very 
little attention to them. My domestic sorrows increased 
from day to day. What could I do to make happy a man 
who did not know the meaning of the word ? I still hoped to 
succeed; my life, my days revolved about this problem; 
nothing else mattered to me. Therefore I was very much 
surprised when one day Caroline came to see me and for the 
first time I heard that the Consul was about to be made 
Emperor. “ People say,” she added, “ that only Joseph 
and Louis are mentioned as members of the new dynasty 
in the decree of the Senate. What I your children are to be 
princes, heirs to the throne of France, and my children, their 
cousins, nobodics ? I will never endure such injustice. 
I will bring them up to demand their rights, to reconquer 
them if necessary.” 

I could not sympathize greatly with Caroline’s outburst, 
since her husband was, after all, only the Consul’s brother- 
in-law, but I realized that such a law would make enemies 
for my children, and the idea distressed me. By way of 
consolation, I expressed my doubts as to the accuracy of 
the reports. In vain. Nothing would quiet her. Her 
sister, Elisa, shared her feelings and stimulated them. 
They made such a to-do that their complaints reached the 
ears of the Consul, who one day said,^ “ Really, if one 
listened to my sisters, one would believe that I had robbed 
my family of the heritage of the late king, our father.” 
This epigram was repeated all over Pans and thought 
vep^ witty. For all that, the Emperor’s sisters were made 
princesses and had their royal household, just as much as 
Princess Joseph and myself. 

One morning, when I went to see my 

* See Note p 272 
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C/oud, I found her surrounded by various offiaals, who 
^e paying thar respects to her as Emnresi of the French 
Then, and then only, did I Icoow that Caroline’s fears were 
justified I cannot yet understand why so important an 
event made so JirtJe impression on me Doubuess partly 
because it made little difference in my social position, 
■which was already so prominent doubtless too, because I 
was entirely wrapped up in my private troubles. It was 
necessary, hpwever, to receive all the offiaals and the 
foreign ambassadors who called to offer the congratulations 
of their sovereigns 

Since the behaviour of the upper class attracts the notice 
and provokes the comment, tavourablc or otherwise, of 
the rest of the population, it was natural that m\ domestic 
troubles shoula arouse sympathy in some people and that 
those troubles should have been severely cnticiicd by 
others But how was it that out-and-out madmen should 


be attracted by what they heard of me ? 

A young Prussian was sent to Pans to secure for a Berlin 
newspaper the noteworthy productions of our literature 
He lived in the Rue Samt-Laiarc, and, doubtless, from his 
windows often saw me in my garden pla>an^ with my 
son or carrying him about in m> arms Phis sight 
aroused his frantic enthusiasm, as though rank could 
affect the sentiments of a mother tomrds her child In- 


stead of wnting about literature he wrote constantly about 
me. He followed me everywhere Anj little aim* 
I might happen to beston would be described with such a 
■wealth of detail that his editor was obliged to point out to 
hun that he was not in Pans to wntc exclusively about 
/a Pnneesse Lem, and that unless he would resume hrt 
r^ular news letters he would be dismissed This wimtng 
had no effect Feanng that the j^ung man's mind hid 
become affected, the editor sent word to nis comsjwnuent > 
parents Someone came to tahe him home He had pone 

There was also the Ches-alicr d Anic, a returned 
who followed me constant!, for six yearn At my wilH. 
at the plas, at Malmaison, he dopced my iteM, Md one 
day he stopped the Consul to ask far ihe hand of hw 
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daughter in marriage. Another day it was he instead of 
my mother who followed me into my carriage, and I saw 
him pulled out by the footmen. He thought that I was 
his wife before God, and that we should be united in 
Heaven. His family recalled him to Lyons, and I know 
not what has become of him. 

Every time that I was teased about these delusions 
I answered that it was just because these poor men were 
mad that they paid attention to me, and this was the exact 
truth. Happily my husband did not trouble himself about 
these passions, which were known to all Pans, and this, 
judging by his usual suspiciousness, was really an extra- 
ordinary thing. 

I should find it difficult to describe the sadness that ^ 
took a firmer hold of me from day to day. The idea that 
my husband did not respect me, me, to whom respect had 
always been such a necessity, sometimes drove me to a 
despair which in due course gave way to a resolve to win 
back what I felt to be my right. I did not know then that 
passion while it lasts can neither foresee the future nor 
revise the past. Besides, as I had nothing to conceal 
I was always calm, and if I no longer laughed and was 
unhappy, I was as yet spared the severest trial of all, 
when one must struggle not only against others, but also 
against oneself. Fate held that supreme ordeal in reserve 
for me. 

Since my marriage, whenever a young man appeared 
who was pleasmg in looks or manner, the fear that I might 
be attracted towards him, even for an instant, put me on 
my guard. At dances I was in request, often to an embar- 
rassing extent. People would stand on chairs to see me 
dance. I enjoyed dancing so much in itself that I could 
not help being annoyed by this attention. One evening, 
a pleasant, thoughtless young man of my own age, a 
Monsieur de Flahaut,* in a moment of heedless enthusiasm 
applauded me. I was fearfully annoyed by this noisy 
approval, which seemed to me in the worst possible taste. 

I went up to his mother and asked her to tell her son that 
I danced for my own amusement and not to be clapped. 

The next day they both called to apologize. My mother 

* See Note p 272. 
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had been instrumental m having Midarae dc Flahaut's 
name removed from the list of (5migr6s, and she yns much 
attached to us Her son had joined the army ^hen he 
was fifteen * My husband had placed him m his regiment, 
and had done a great deal for him and later Murat took him 
for aide-de-camp He was received intimatelj in both our 
houses, but in spite of his talents and pleasing appearance, 
his heedlcssness had prevented me from thinking of him 
otherwise than as a pleasant youth, in no way dangerous 
He often called to see Louis and felt obliged to pay his 
respects to me before leaving the house 

As I liked to have some occupation m the morning I 
frequently declined to receive him, except when I had 
my singing lesson and then, as we hod the same master, we 
sang ducts together one dar, when he was announced, 
and I supposed that he was still in the ante-room, I answered 
rather sharply, “ Tell him that 1 am not at home He was 
just behmd the servant ando\crhcardmc I was embarrassed 
and tried to excuse mpelf, but was struck by his downcast 
expression, for one is vexed to mBict even a momentary 
pain on a man who alwaj*s looks happy Then, suddenly 
Monsieur dc Flahaut ceased to appear at our house. 

I thought that this was due to my rudeness As 
he did not attract me m the least I felt no scruple 
1 ft trying to destroy the unfa\'ourabIe impression he 
might have formed of me I met him at Caroline’s, 
and there I reproached him politely for not coming to see 
us. He replied assuring me that he had called often 
but never found me. I considered this simply an excuse, 
and, in order to convince mpcif of the fact, I asked our 
porter for the list of sisitors Sure enough, Monsieur 
dc Flahaut’s name did appear frcqucntb I could cot 
understand what this meant A nddlc haunts one until 
It has been solved I wanted the answer to this, and at 
last found out that mj husband, without «ymg a word ^ 
me, had given orders that the joung man was not to w 
admitted Louis’s jealousy in this instance appeared 
ftranger to me than ever a young man who has nothmc: 
that attracts me, whom I consider fickle, to whom I even 
behave rudclyl But the young man will think me munrefc 

• SeeNdrp »7J- 
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or, perhaps, coquettish, for I invite him to call and yet 
refuse him admittance 1 

At last, one night at a dance, while supper was being 
served, he came behind my chair and complained that he 
had been turned away from my door at the time that 
other visitors were admitted. He felt he might have been 
spared this mortification in view of the long-standing 
attachment of his family for mine. I was touched and 
embarrassed, and to console him said: “ It is not my 
fault, but I beg of you do not call again.” I instantly 
realized my mistake, for, with a glance that surprised me, 
he exclaimed that he was delighted to learn that it was not 
I who had refused him admission, and he added with 
great feeling, “ You will never see me again,, for the idea 
that I could cause you inconvenience would be unbear- 
able to me.” 

The impression his words produced on me may be left 
to the imagination. Here was a man who was aware of 
my husband’s jealousy. I had made the mistake of revealing 
It to him. On the other hand, a young madcap, to whom 
I ought to pay no attention, showed that he sympathized 
with me sufficiently to promise to avoid me, to respect my 
peace of mind. This was love as I understood the meaning 
of the word. I was overcome with surprise at being, for 
the first time in my life, dissatisfied with my own 
conduct, and at finding in a young man of the world a 
heart whose purity of sentiment came up to my lofty 
standards. In spite of myself I often thought of the 
incident. 

My brother asked us to a luncheon at his country 
place. La Jonch^re. The party was a large one. Among 
the guests was a young Polish countess, who was leaving 
France the next day. She could not hide her grief ; 
she loved Monsieur de Flahaut,^ and was about to,bid him 
farewell. She seemed in despair. He, too, had tears in 
his eyes and could not conceal his feelings. I was touched 
and said to myself, “ He is indeed capable of love. He 
suffers. He interests me. I made a mistake when I 
judged him superficial. He has shown his friendship 
for me and he shall have mine ; he deserves it, and I can 

* See Note p. 273. 
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gne It, for as he loves another troman he u harmless to 
me 

During one of the Empcror*s crcursions to Boulogne,* 
Carolme came to sec about sending him good ^hes for 
7 L Smee mv letter at the time of hia mamage, 

I had never \mtten to him and together we composed t^o 
letters practicallj* alihc. The answer to Caroline was 
merclj' dictated to a seerctarv and signed bj the Emperor 
The answer to me was cnarming and cnOrclj* in the 
Emperor s own hand-wnting Caroline, vexed at the dif 
fcrcnce, complained of bang slighted She did not saj* 
It was mj fault, but, quite naturally, a little jealousy was 
mixed With her annojrance. 

My mother had go neto take the waters atAix-Ia Chipclle. 
The Emperor was to join her there after his stay at Boulogne 
and they were to visut Bcl^um, and the banks of the 
Rhme together At Aix-la-Chapcllc, Mother made hcnclf 
much Io^•ed, os she did c\crywhcrc she went, and the 
Emperor on his amvaJ was received with great cnthuiiasm 
People were grateful to him for havmg sent back the relics, 
which Since the dap of Charlemagne had been the plory 
of the aty The dean and chapter and the municipal 
authonties felt that the way they could best show thnr grati 
tude to the man whom they looked upon as a new 
Charlemagne was to present him with an object nhich had 
belonged to his great predecessor Thej selected a 
talisman which Charlemagne alwap wore when gome 
into battle, and which had been found still attached to his 
collar when his tomb was opened in the year [blank m 
the onginal] * 

My mother requested that, in addition to this relic, they 
would add a piece of the bone from Charlemacnc’s arm, 
which was preserved in a shnne, a little statueof the ^ irpm 
supposed to haiT been carved bv Saint Luke and a bit nf the 
four great relics [a linen robe of the ^ irpin, the swadJlirC 
clothes of the infant Chnst, the cloth that had cnveforxNj 
Christ on the Cross and the handkerchief in which h*d 
been wrapped the head of John the Baptis.] I ttiH 
all these objects, . 

Dunng their stay in Belpum, the Lnperof arJ i 

• Not* p. fy 
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Empress received the visits of all the princes and princesses 
of the small German states who wished to re-unite their 
interests to the policy of France. It seemed to them that 
the title of Emperor conferred more weight and stability 
on the ruler of the French nation. They also found it 
more natural to pay homage to an Emperor, to be de- 
pendent on him, to look towards him for protection and 
defence, rather than to a ruler holding office for a limited 
period of years, successor to those various governments 
which had followed one another so rapidly and whose author- 
ity was equally precarious. 

The Emperor met these princes at Mayence, reviewed his 
troops, and, before them, ordered Eugene to command 
the manoeuvres. The public therefore jumped to the 
conclusion that an alliance was about to take place between 
my brother and one of those royal families of Germany 
who had hastened to present their respects to the Emperor. 
So quickly had the imperial power taken rank, even in 
the eyes of its enemies 1 

At this time my husband went to Plombi^res for his 
health, and from there to Turin to preside over the delibera- 
tions of the electoral college. As I was about to have 
my second child, I could not accompany him and remained 
in Paris. 

I led a life that would have been peaceable enough 
had it not been for a sentiment which was already 
beginning to disturb my rest. I was far from realizing it. 
When people talked to me I tried to turn the conversation 
on the feelings of those who are in love; I trembled at the 
thought that I might experience those feelings, and if love 
was described as a state of passion and frenzy, I breathed 
more freely, saying to myself, “ What a relief 1 Then I 
cannot be in love.” 

I went daily to the Bois de Boulogne accompanied by 
Madame de Boubers, and, frequently, by Monsieur 
Lavallette. Monsieur de Flahaut rode there regularly. 
Sometimes, even, we would take walks with him. I no 
longer received him at my house, but he always managed 
to be where I was and never missed an opportunity of 
speaking of his feeling for me. When he did so my poor 
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opi^n of hun revived. I believed Alt it mi not possible 
to love more Aan once. He seemed fickle »bout Ae 
j^ung Polish ladv ^rhose gncf had touched me, and thu 
idea put me on my guard Tnth hun If he spoke of her 
^th respect and *:entiincnt I was rcconcded and became 
his fhend, but when he discoursed on his love for me, 
■which, he said, was of long standing, and which his liaison 
with the Polish woman tad not been able to destroy, 
I ■would turn away once more. He then became in my eyes 
a fickle TOung man, who only sought to please women and 
obtain their tavours. I saw him almost every day The 
moment I caught sight of his grc) horse in the distance my 
heart began to beat. And ret 1 did not think I was m love 1 
\\Ticn he asked me where I would be on the morrow, 

I answered I did not know, any other reply would have 
seemed to me like gtvmg him an appointment In spite 
of this I saw faun cr efi wherc I went. 

Pnnccss Caroline had a handsome estate at Neunip 
She often innted me there. There were boating parties 
and dances in the evening One day, apparently quite 
out out, she said to me, 'Just sec how sulky purg 
Alonsicur de Flahaut is, I have tned to get him to dance 
and he dedincs obstinatelv to do so. Try and sec if voM 
can’t persuade him ’* I called Monsieur de Flahaut, 
who told me that that morning at luncheon, before the 
servants, Caroline had teased him about his assiduous 
presence wherever I happened to be. He had answered 
sharplr, but the thougnt that such remarks might hurt 
my reputation and expose me to malicious gossip, was 
profoundlv disa g reeable to him I was touched by thti 
mark of affection and told him to dance and he did so 
Caroline, who wished to see whether I hid more influence 
than she o\*er a voung man a taefaed to her household, 
was convinced by this action that a smcle word from ne 
earned mo”c weight xcith him than all her cntmties du^rg 
an enbre rv*rning From that dav she neglected no meirs 
cf regaining an influence she should rc'cr haw los 
She appeared to srmpafhire with him, and souchf to curr 
him of an atrachr*cnt which couU only result m 
him unhappv Never bad a wc-d from me 
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Monsieur de Flahaut to think I was the least interested 
in him. But the eagerness that was shown to cure him 
of his infatuation was so great that for a time he avoided me 
and disappeared entirely from sight. I was at first surprised 
at this. But my feelings of surprise soon changed to a 
consternation that enlightened me as to what was going 
on in my heart. This discovery terrified me. The 
intensity of my feelings showed them to be reprehensible. 
It was essential that I should stifle them : and this was all 
that occupied my thoughts. 

Ad^le had just returned from a trip to Switzerland 
with her sister. I threw myself into her arms, burst 
into tears and told her my troubles. My heart was heavy. 
I prayed fervently. I was wounded, but I hoped to be 
cured. I sought to understand my feelings in order to 
combat them, to find a remedy as powerful as the disease. 
One day I felt I was on the road to recovery. I had not 
been to Neuilly for a long time. I went there. Caroline 
was on the island. I waited in the moonlight for her to 
come back. She returned giving her arm to Monsieur 
de Flahaut. This sight caused all my blood to rush to 
my heart. She, too, appeared so confused at seeing me 
that I was surprised. As for Monsieur de Flahaut, the 
more he tried to speak to me the more did I avoid him. 
But the difficulty I had in doing so, the intense emotion 
that I felt, made me realize the truth. I loved, and this 
knowledge completed my despair. 

I left in a state of extreme distress, and on returning 
home instead of going to bed I gave way to my gloomy 
thoughts. I regretted that my husband was not with me, 
that he had not returned as I had implored him to when I 
first felt myself in danger. I would have confided my 
trouble to him, I had made up my mind to that. Louis 
loves me, or at any rate he says so. He would understand 
my grief, would help me overcome a too tender feeling, 
and escape the perils that result from it. I was absorbed 
in these thoughts when, suddenly, a man entered my room. 
T uttered a cry, I felt as though I were about to faint. 
It was my husband. “ Oh, how you frightened me I ” 
was all I could say,* 

* See Note p 273 
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I do not know how it happened that the sight of a man 
appearing suddenly at night when I was alone in my 
apartment did not seriously affect my health, and hasten 
the birth of my child. I had no reason to ocpcct to see him, 
for he was to have stayed some time longer in Tunn, and 
as a matter of foot the day he left he had m\*itcd half the 
town to dine with him In spite of this, for no known 
reason, he left, asking one of nis aidcs-dc<anip to act as 
host in his stead He travelled day and night, left hts 
carnage at the comer of the boulevard, dismissed his escort 
and entered his own home stealthily on foot E\xryonc 
was asleep I was the only person awake. A maid 
was in the room next to mine He would not let her 
inform me of his arnval Without the slightest regard 
for my state of health or the fact that a sudden fnght might 
result in a miscarriage, he exposed me to all these possible 
dangers for the sake of taking me by surpnse 

The excessive mistrust revealed by this thoughtless 
conduct stifled the outpounngs of a heart which, an instant 
before, had been longing for a fnend to whom it might 
confide its troubles ATI the same, I had no difficulty 
in hiding the unpleasant impression such a homenroming 
made on me I had wished for this return, and had counted 
on It to protect me from danger M) husband was sur- 
prised to find that I had not yet gone to bed I told him 
of my visit to Ncuiily, of the sadness which had come over 
me, of ray desire to go mto the countrj, where I begged 
him to taKc me immediately How easy it would ha\*c 
been for him to h3\c discovered my secret J 

Before his departure Louts had bought the two chltcaux 
of Samt-Lcu One had belonged to the Due d'Orlfans 
who had disposed of it before the Revolution The other, 
older one, had been demolished, and the parks of the two 
domains thrown into one The deep streams that flowed 
through these estates made them one of the Imeliest 
in France It was there we went to spend the last week* 
before the date on which my child was to be bom 

The beauties of nature have always produced an nrrra 
ordmara effect on me I did not recover my lovt hipr« 
ness at Sainl-Lcu, but, at least, the surroundings calwM 
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my nerves. Pleased with myself for having had the 
strength of mind to leave Paris, I enjoyed to the utmost 
the smiling countryside and the enchanting scenery. 
All nature reminded me that I still loved, but it likewise 
convinced me that it was possible to conquer this fatal 
inclination, for I had been able to escape from its toils at 
a moment when I felt them closing in on me. 

When I was on the point of leaving for Saint-Leu, I 
received a letter from Monsieur de Flahaut. In order to 
write to me he signed his mother’s name. He appeared 
deeply grieved at my departure. He awaited a line from 
me and in return was prepared to offer to place his life at 
my feet. I made no reply and stepped into my carriage. 

My mother came back with the Emperor from Belgium, 
and we returned to Paris and occupied a new mansion in 
the Rue Cerutti, for my husband, since his appointment 
as Constable of France, could not receive in our little house 
in the Rue de la Victoire.'’' During our stay at Saint-Leu, 
Louis had rearranged my apartment. The height of the 
walls between our house and those of the neighbours 
had been increased, a sentry-box had been placed in the 
garden close to my window. My maids could no longer 
get to me except through the drawing-room, an innovation 
that aroused so much mirth among our servants that my 
husband was obliged to have the door replaced that con- 
nected my room with my maids’ quarters. I made no 
comment whatever on these changes. His wishes were my 
wishes. Indeed, I felt that, now, the more he shut me in 
behind locks and bars, the greater service he was doing 
me. Not that it had ever occurred to me that I could forget 
my duty to the extent of receiving a man in my own room, 
but the more obstacles I saw about me the better I was 
pleased. 

My attendants, who were appointed by the Emperor, 
consisted of Madame de Viry, lady-in-waiting, Madame 
de Villeneuve, Madame de L6ry, Madame de Seyssel, 
Madame Mollien. I kept a post for Adfele Augui^. 
Madame de Boubers was governess of my c’ ildren, Madame 
de Boucheporn and Madame de Mornay were under- 
governesses. I had Monsieur Turgot as equerry and the 

* See Note p 273 
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Abbrf Bcrtnmd as chaplain, the latter had formerly been 
o^i^chcr at Saint-Germain Monsieur d’Osmond, Bishop 
of Nancy, was our almoner, and the pnncipal officcj? 
attached to mv husband were General Noguis, Monsieur 
dc Caulaincourt, Monsieur dc Broc, Monsieur d’Aijuzon 
and Monsieur de VtUcncuvc. A certain Monsieur dc 
Siforfgra, whom he appointed steward, was supposed to 
enjoy my husband's confidence, no doubt because he mmis- 
tercQ to his passion He it was who organized the police 
service of the house, and in no country, I should say, was the 
detective service so well oi^anizcd as in my home. This 
man was extremely afraid of me I must frcqucntlr 
have been the object of his invcstiEations, and the result 
was he did notdafc to look me in the face, although [ treated 
him exactly as I did e\'crybody else. The other aidcs^ie- 
camp had nothing remarkable about them, except their 
Jack of physical attractiveness My stay at Saint Leu 
alone gave me the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with aU these gentlemen, none of whom c\cr set foot in 
my apirtmena I was served entirely hy my ladies in- 
waiting, and my equerty appeared only on ceremonial 
occasions 

On October nth, a few days after my arrival in 
Pons, I gave birth to a second son,* in accordance with 
the established custom, the High Chancellor Cambac^rfcs 
and aJl the other officials remained in the drawing room 
next to my bed-ebamber My mother had hasicnciJ 
from Saint-Cloud at the fim ft-mptorns, and did not Jeaie 
me for an instant. My husband, I must confess, atvi 
showered the tenderest attentions on me In such cir- 
cumstances as these, his character seemed to change, but 
once the danger was past he became morose and suspictoui 
as c\er , 

Public rejoicings, and profuse gifts to hospitals, markw 
the birth of a second heir to the throne, for both the 
Emperor and his brother Joseph being chuJIcss, my som 
were destined to the succession \Mien my chij i was to 
be christened his father wrote in the bapturval regu r^ 
Lcuts, which was the name he wished his snn to 
The Emperor with hn own hand Struck this out, iri" mi, 

• 173 
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One day, in the presence of the two other men, my hus- 
band looked at me and said, ** Women all have the same 
motto, ‘ Short and sweet * ” Overcome with indignation 
1 rose and humed to my room Louis noticed my attitude 
and followed me, 

** Ah/’ I exclaimed, *' I do not know if my life will be 
thort, but certainly no one could say that it was sweet ” 

This was the fint complaint that I had ever dared utter 
My husband began to laugh He assured me that such 
a compliment was not intended for me and that I was 
mistaken in applying it to myself On the other hand, 
all his actions betrayed the fact that tins was hi* real opinion 

His seventy towards me continued to increase. He 
had forbidden me to go anywhere, even to see my mother, 
without him Six weeks had passed since my confine- 
ment and I was stiU unable to take food without fainting 
Once my doctor came while I was unconscious He 
attnbuted my swoon to the state of my nerves and ga\ c order* 
that I was to be taken out into the fresh air immediately 

Madame de Boubers accompanied me to the Bois de 
Boulogne where I met the Princess Caroline with her 
children and their governess. I got into her carnage, 
and on his return home, my husband had not found me 
in the house He did not know what to think, ordered 
a camag^ followed me and, unable to find me in the 
Bois de Mulocne, he became still more uncas) Finally 
he met me duly escorted, as I ha^e said, but he never for 
ga^x me for having gone out without telling him. T*hj» 

15 another of his most senous charges against me 
Perhaps my gentleness increased his defeas I have often 
thought so since, but at the time I believed that it wav by 
this very gentleness that I should win him hack besides, 
as I felt myself guilty of an affection that I was unable 
to stifle, I was the more ready to lubmit to all hii in 
justices , 

The question of a divorce between m) mother and 
the Emperor was revived about this time A counfu 
was called and the tenacity of the nmp«or* Ir-wfert 
was such that he believed them inspired by pvTsoru 
animosity against my mother and the upshot was thu 
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instead of heeding their advice, he formed the intention 
not only to make her Empress but also to have her 
crowned with him. 

The Pope came to France to perform this ceremony 
and people 'talked about nothing but the preparations for 
so great a day. My husband went to Fontainebleau in 
order to be present at the interview between the Emperor 
and the Pope.^ While in Paris, His Holiness was lodged 
in the Pavilion de Flore of the Louvre. I called on him 
accompanied by my husband and my son.^ His venerable 
figure, head of a religion which teaches the beauties of 
suffering and forgiveness, moved me deeply. I believe 
had my husband not been with me I should have fallen 
on my knees imploring him to give me courage, just as 
though such a thing were in his power. 

On December 2nd, 1804,^ we went to the Tuileries 
and thence in great state to Notre-Dame. The immense 
crowd of people who had gathered to watch us pass, 
the customary cheering, the presence of the Head of 
the Church who had come from so far, the Italian cardinals, 
the army which had won so many victories, the Provincial 
presidents representing their Departments, the foreign 
princes, the brilliant Court, all contributed to make the 
spectacle one of the most imposing that can be imagined. 
My mother’s grace and dignity won the admiration of all. 
There had been violent discussions as to who was to 
carry the Empress’s train. The Emperor’s sisters had 
refused to do so, but were forced to obey or else not appear 
at the ceremony. The Princess Joseph and I were the 
only ones to play our parts willingly. As she entered 
the church, my mother mislaid the ring given her by 
the Pope and which he was to bless. Her superstitious 
nature might have seen in this incident a sign of coming 
misfortune. My brother found the ring afterwards and 
gave it back to her. It is still in my possession. 

A few days afterwards, the Emperor distributed his 
symbolic eagles to the troops on the Champ-de-Mars.*" 
At a cabinet meeting the question had been discussed as to 
whether it would not be advisable to change the national 
colours, and do away with the tricolour which had aroused 

* Sec Note p 274. 
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to much discord throughout France tnd which had been 
identided with so many cnmcs But innumerable victories 
md, since then, made it a national, rather than a party, 
emblem and the Emperor was the first to admit that 
It had been the symbol of France’s regeneration and 
that consequently it should namrally accompany his 
eagles, anti make them feared abroad and loved at 
home 

The different ceremonies followed one another so 
rapidly that we did not have a moment to ourselves. In 
the morning a number of Frenchmen and foreigners were 
presented to us My husband, as Constable of France, 
received a number of generals and colonels to dine even 
day We also mviteif all the Presidents of the French 
Cantons By a strange chance, a balloon that had gone 
astray during one of the /f/et fell near Rome and brought 
the news of the coronation twenty-four hours after it Mi 
taken place. 

My eldest child had been baptized by Cardinal Canara 
The Emperor wished to have the one who had just Been 
bom baptized by the Pope. The ceremonv took plate at 
Saint-Cloud.* It was the first time that the Pope officiated 
at this ntc. Consequently the greatest pomp accom- 
panied It M) ton cned a great d«l and that was the 
only thum I noticed, but this mark of the Emperor's 
favour afrected Caroline painfully She had just given 
birth to a daughter and had hoped to have her child 
baptized at the same time as mine 1 should have been 
glad on her account, but the Emperor would not heat 
of It and naturall) she was rather jealous of me 

These festintics which the Emperor was obliged to 
attend had taken his mind a little off public affairs At 
least he seemed more willing to appear in sociciv and to 
enjov It He had become courtly m his manners, spoke 
more frequently to the ladies, but only in order thit he 
might the more easily conserse seiih the only one of them 
who appeared reallv to interest him. 

Madame DuchStel was about the average height, with 
a good figure Her features were aninutrd and inteltq ent 
h« eyes large and deep blue with a charming etpreivon, 

• » 7 < 
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She had a rather long and very pointed Jiose, a large 
mouth revealing the most beautiful teeth in the world, and 
a complexion that was dull in the' daytime but dazzling 
in the evening. Such was the woman who disturbed my 
mother’s peace of mind. Madame Duchatel had just 
been appointed lady-in-waiting at the Palace. When 
she was at a ball, Prince Murat never left her side but 
his wife did not seem disturbed. My brother told me one 
day that the Emperor was in love with this lady. Duroc 
had told him that Napoleon was not attending to affairs 
of state and talked about her all the time. He added 
that Murat’s constant attendance on her was not on his own 
behalf. We feared, both of us, that the Empress might 
notice what was going on. Had she done so, it would 
have been such a cruel blow that we promised one another 
to unite our efforts to avert it. 

The wife of Marshal Ney, who had always been a close 
friend of mine, served as lady-in-waiting with Madame 
Duchatel. She had noticed to whom the Emperor 
addressed most of his remarks, and to whom he was most 
attentive, but when my mother began to show uneasiness 
she feared that suspicion might fall upon her. I begged 
her, if the Empress accused her unjustly, to make no 
explanation because it would be easy to undeceive my 
mother later, whereas if she came to suspect her who was 
really loved, there could no longer be any doubt nor any 
happiness for the Empress. 

On account of her affection for me, my friend agreed 
to this but always remained prepared to justify herself 
and declare the truth. As for my mother, she saw plainly 
enough that someone was stealing her husband’s affection 
from her, and she became the prey of the gloomiest thoughts 
and so sad that I did not know what to do to console her. 
I confided to Loms the cause of her grief, and begged 
him to allow me to visit the Empress more frequently. 
He acceded .to my request very grudgingly. I was the 
daily witness of painful scenes, for my mother’s reproaches 
wearied Napoleon. He lost his temper. She wept to her 
ladies, who consoled her and told everybody the reason 
for her tears. The Emperor was represented as a 
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dangerous, immoral man and "when these reports came 
back to him his anger burst forth anew 

In the meantime, my mother’s gnef, and the change 
m her health, made me so anxious that I decided to speak 
of it to Murat You arc attached to the Emperor,” 
I said to him, ” so you ought to care about the happiness 
of his home lifc« Instead of that you arc perhaps the 
cause that it no longer exists By repeating remarra you 
hear made in the |:^acc you imtetc him His ncr\*ous- 
ness leads to renewed scenes and the peace of this union 
which up to this time has been so dose and happy is 
destroyed ” 

Murat put up a poor defence, onlv protesting that his 
devodoa to the Emperor was boundless, and next day, 
while they were out hunting, he repeated our con\*crsalion 
to my stepfather, no doubt giving it the turn be wished* 

A Court was held that same evening The Emperor 
came in, looked at me sternly, pretended to speak to the 
two ladies who were beside me, and passed me b) without 
a word or even a bow At the end of the c% enmg he could 
no longer contain himself \\Ticncvtr he was angry 
with anyone, he was unable to conceal iL He called me 
to him and the following conversauon took place, c^'CtT- 
bod) standing and rctinng to a distance until U should 
be at an end “ So you, too, Madame, arc ogainsi me f ” 
— •” I, sire ? I could never be against j-ou,” — Oh I 
It’s plain enough 1 It is your mother’s doing ! ” — I 
cannot separate you from her in the happiness I wish her ” 
— ” But you complain of the way I treat her ' Sire, 
what I said has not been repeated correctly "i ou arc free 
to act as j-ou choose, but the scenes I witness between 
you and my mother make you both wretched, and those 
who pro\‘okc them want to make themseUxs of importance 
but ore not sincerely attached to either of }ou ’ — ” U‘hy 
should I not have fnends who tell me the truth ? — * 
Real fnends do not try to increase fnction between * 
married couple * — ” But your mother’s jealousy nukes 
me look niculous to everyone AH sorts of stupu 
remarks arc made about me Don t you think I know 
about them ? She is to bbme.**— ‘ No, Sire, (nose cf 
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whom I am complaining are to be blamed for it. If they 
tried to calm you instead of arousing your anger, you 
would be more considerate of my mother’s feelings. 
How can you expect her to have more self-control than 
you have yourself ? She suffers and she complains. 
That is natural enough. If those whom you consider 
your friends did not repeat her complaints to you or if you 
could control yourself enough not to show her your dis- 
pleasure, I am sure you would again be happy together. 
But, I repeat, do not expect more patience from her than 
you have yourself.” — “ You are right,” said the Emperor, 
suddenly becoming more gentle, “ I see that if I am 
great in great things, I am petty in small ones.” With 
these words he left me. 

Several days later he spoke about me to several persons, 
and one of his remarks was so gratifying that I must 
record it. Here is the phrase as it was repeated to me : 
— Hortense reasons so clearly that one might think she 
felt nothing. But when you know her, you realize that 
it IS her feeling that makes her reason so well.” 

On another occasion, speaking to me of my married 
life, he said laughingly, “ Loms would have been very 
happy with the Empress. One would have kept guard 
over the window and the other over the door.” Then 
he added seriously, “For that matter I know how you 
behave and I assure you you are not only one of the 
women but one of the persons I esteem most.” Such 
eulogy from a man so pre-eminent and one who praised so 
rarely, consoled me for the injustice of others, and I have 
often recalled it with pride so as to suffer less from the 
censure with which I have been overwhelmed. 

Although not so stormy as mine, the Empress’s married 
life was not -much happier. She began to guess who 
was occupying her husband’s mind, and soon doubt 
became impossible. One evening at Malmaison, she 
had complained of the Emperor’s mood to the two ladies 
in attendance, who were Madame Ney and Madame 
Duchatel, and next morning she said, looking at them 
severely, “ Ladies, it is most surprising that the Emperor 
repeated to me this morning a remark confided only 
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to TOU last night ” Madame DuchStcl changed colour, 
and no doubt was left to the Emp^ Her gncf was 
SO violent tliat she persuaded the Emperor to break off 
his liaison, and this rupture Tras a sacrifice, for Duroc 
told my brother and me that this love afiair had a great 
hold on the Emperor 

Accustomed as he iras to sec cvci^thing bow before 
his will, resistance increased his desire, but too much 
master of himself to be dominated by his feelings, and too 
vigorous in his judgment of morals to be able to admit his 
liaison publicly, he did not hesitate to put a stop to an 
affair 't^ch was already a difficulty to him In order 
to be able to sec Madame Duch&tcl without rousing the 
suspiaons of her husband, the Emperor had on 5e\‘craJ 
evenings gone out on foot alone with Duroc. Once 
when he was walking with her on Murat’s estate at 
Villicrs, they heard a noise Afraid of being surpnsed, 
he jumped over a high wall at the nsk of injunng himself 
Duroc, who was cooler, dared not imitate him and was 
constantlv temfied to sec the nsks he ran He was 
delighted when the liaison came to an end I heard 
through Caroline that the Emperor sent Madame 
Duchatcl his portrait set in magmneent diamonds She 
kept the portrait but returned the diamonds, offended 
Ouoline told me, too, that the Emperor had asked her, 
at a time when Madame Duchfttcl was lii, to get back the 
letters he had written her Thc% were supposed to be 
extremely tender Madame Duchitcl alwap refused to 
return them, but 1 do not know whether they arc still m 
her possession 

People talked a great deal about the masked balls at 
the Openu “ \\Tiat,” said the Emperor to me, ' your hus- 
band ri 3 i never taken you in a box to look on at one of these 
spectacles? He really is too iinct ’i ou must go joire 
night with your mother," and, in truth, one evening 
after a large reception, the Empress, whom 1 was m the 
habit of escorting back to her apartment, invited me to 
accompany her to the ball I should havT hied to 
my husband f permission Although he had hirdy 
spoken a word to me for a long time I felt that perhap* 
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for the first time he would have a reason to complain of 
my conduct. But I was unable to reach him as he had 
already left the palace. Caulaincourt, who was now Due de 
Vicenza, and Monsieur de Bausset had been appointed to 
accompany us, and I took Madame de Boubers’s arm. The 
sight of the masks amused me, but as no one accosted me, 
I was unable to understand in what the pleasure of these 
balls consisted, and we were about to return to our carriages 
after we had twice walked around the ballroom when a man 
in a mask stopped us and wished us to turn back with him. 

“ What,” he exclaimed, “ you are allowed an amuse- 
ment which you so rarely have an opportunity to enjoy 
and this all the use you can make of it 1 You are nothing 
but a little goose 1 ” 

The masked man frightened me. We returned to the 
Tuileries where my mother was much troubled not to 
find the Emperor. A moment later he appeared wearing 
a domino and told us that he was the masked man, who 
had amused himself by frightening us, but that our hasty 
return had spoiled his plans. When I reached home 
I told my husband the whole adventure, but he made 
no comment. His displeasure was no longer expressed 
by reproaches as it had been when we were newly married. 
He now showed it by a glacial silence. 

A few months before the Emperor’s departure for Italy 
a page came one morning to say that the Emperor wished 
to see us both. As we came in he announced that he 
would take no refusal. His policy made it imperative 
that he adopt our elder son whom he would crown King 
of Italy. My husband replied that he would never 
consent to his son holding a rank higher than his own.* 
The Emperor stormed at first, then became quieter, tried 
to persuade my husband that the child would remain in 
France until he came of age, that he would have two 
establishments, one French, the other Italian : that, 
moreover, it was the only means of avoiding war with 
Austria and keeping Italy. But my husband remained 
firm. 

Then the Emperor, giving way to his anger, complained 
that It was bitter to have a family that bore so little of 

* See Note p 274 
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the burden and assisted him so little m his laboyrs. Every 
daj he was made to feel his misfortune in bang childless 
His brothers were of no assistance to him and he might 
as well have placed this new crown on his own head , 
indeed, were it not that he feared such an action might 
lead to war, he would have already done so, and that he 
would be happier if he had nothing to hope nor expect 
from any of thezm His arguments were os fruitless as 
his anger and he dismissed us without having obtained 
anything During the entire conversation I had not said 
a word. What could I have said ? In the end it was 
always my poor mother who had to suffer for these scenes. 
The Emp^r's constantly impadcnt manner seemed to 
reproach her with the misfortune of thar childlessnws 
Yet at times he was uncertain as to whether this was entirely 
her fault The idea occurred to him to employ a singular 
stratagem to settle these doubts one way or another He 
confided it to Murat and tius ts what took place. 

Prmcess Caroline had as her prot^g^c a young woman 
named Elfenore La Plaignc* who had been brought up 
at our school at Saint-<Srmam She was \try b«utiful 
but not at all clever and her family was such that 
Madame Campan allowed her to remain at school onlf 
on condition that she should not leai-c except to get 
married. One day her father and mother broupht 
her 05 a fianci an oSiccr who had settled at Saint 
Germain The wedding took place three dap htcr 
After the wedding the husband disappeared, carrying off 
With him all his wife's belongings. Touched by the 
girl's sad fate, Madame Campan, who could not take 
Her back as a pupil and feared that, left to herselr, 
she might succumo to temptation, interested Pnncesi 
Caroline in the case It was arranged that the jounc 
woman should go and live some distance from Pans untu 
her mamage could be annulled, and that, when ihi* ha“ 
taken place, she should receive a dowry, and, it wat hopek-j 
remarry under better conditions A paned *rJ 
suddenly she was found h>*ing alone in a little 
Ktuilly, and on one occasion when the Dnpwr Jurerew 
wiih Pnnee Murat, she « was who announced ihe aftivn 
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of the guests. From that moment she vanished and 
everyone explained her disappearance as he pleased. 
People said that the Emperor occasionally went to see her, 
riding over from Saint-Cloud. During the war with 
Prussia, she gave birth to a son* whom Princess Caroline 
took care of. The Emperor saw her only once after 
his return, and, naturally suspicious of women, he wrung 
from her the confession that during her solitude at Neuilly 
she had often received Murat and had not been in- 
different to him. From that time he was always in doubt 
as to whether he was really the father of the child in spite 
of the assurances that everyone gave him.* 

To return to my narrative. The Emperor was so 
indignant at his brothers’ refusal to fall in with his plans — 
for Joseph, too, refused anything that would take him away 
from Pans — that he published in the Momteur the beautiful 
Tetter about Eugene which shows all his love and esteem 
for my brother as clearly as his resentment towards his 
brothers. Eugene was made Vice-Chancellor of State, one 
of the highest dignitaries of the empire. When my brother 
received the news of this appointment he was at the head 
of his regiment, leading his men into Italy. The Emperor 
and Empress arrived there not long afterwards and had 
themselves crowned King and Queen of Italy.* The 
Emperor had asked us to accompany him, but my husband 
refused, and we went instead to Saint-Leu. 

I had had occasion to meet Monsieur de Flahaut again 
at all the festivities that were held in connection with 
the coronation of the Emperor in Paris. Each time I 
felt ill at ease. I took thje greatest care to avoid him 
and one day while we were driving and he came up to the 
carriage to speak to me, I ordered the coachman to drive 
on, so great was my fear of hearing his voice. He was so 
much upset by this conduct that his mother called on me 
to complain about it. I replied that I had no fault to find 
with her son, and that my behaviour had been entirely 
unconscious. When I examined my own conscience I 
decided that to be on bad terms with Monsieur de Flahaut 
was really to be on too good terms. I had thought that 
all my efforts had cured me. To my sorrow I discovered 

* See Note p. 274. 
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by the pain I felt at seeing him that such was not the case. 
I vowed that I would behave as naturally towards him 
M towards anyone else At the 6rst ball at which we met 
I spoke to him and my voice broke Nevertheless, I was 
pleased to have had even so much selfcontrol At the 
second ball I had him minted to dance with me. While 
we waltzed he told me how much my coquetry had wounded 
him I was shocked to hear myself accused of the ftult 
I most despised “ Me a coquette ? ” I exclaimed — 

Yes For at first, you showed me goodwill and I asked 
nothing more. Your kmdness sufficed to make me happy 
and suddenly it teems to have turned to hatred ” I felt 1 
had given hm grounds for judging me thus But who 
can fathom the strangeness of the human heart ? I did 
not wish to be loved. I fled from anything that faintly 
resembled love and yet, after all my struggles and suffering, 
the mere accusation of a hateful fault hurt me to deeply 
that, forgetting the ball, my rank, and the many eyes 
that were fixed upon me, 1 could not restrain my tears 
Not without dismay did 1 feel them flow What could I say 
to those who might have noticed them f As for Monsieur 
de Flahaut he was even more moicd than 1 was myself 
In a single instant he learned more than I should ever 
have dared to tell him 

“ Once you cared for me a little Why did you not 
let me know f lou would hare saved me much suffering I 
And now, although 1 still love you and you alone,^ 1 
belong to someone ” — " No, no, I do not foie you," 1 
exclaimed “ Although 1 might possibly have feared 
to do so at one time, all that is past, I assure you " — 
"Then, at least, let us be friends," said he “lour 
fnendship will console me for all I hasx lost ' 

I gave him my promise. We scMratcd. 

This conversation calmed me 1 had nothing to feat 
from a man who bad confessed to me that he had a 
elsewhere. This proof of his confidence in my ducrrlwn 
sufficed to comincc me of Monsieur de Flahaui s respect 
and admiration I could ask no more, yet how fierce are 
the storms roused by the feelings « seek lo suWut in 
our hearts 1 No one was aware of my trouble I ai're 
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knew of it, but the Emperor, struck by the change in 
my looks, said to my mother, “ Hortense has lost her 
pink cheeks. Her husband does not make her 
happy, and one of these days there will be difficult 
times. If she ever falls in love, it will be deeply; and love 
makes one commit all sorts of follies .” — “ Ah,” replied 
my mother, “ but Hortense is so sensible.” — True 
enough, but passion is a great force .” — “ She is so gentle, 
so collected, she never acts in a hasty, impetuous manner.” 
— “ Don’t rely upon that. Look at the way she walks.* 
Listen to what she says. Everything about her reveals 
a highly strung nature. Besides, is she not your daughter ? ” 
When my mother told me this I cast my eyes down. My 
only reply was a smile, my only hope to put the Emperor 
in the wrong. 

At Saint-Leu, deprived of happiness and health, my 
strength failed rapidly and my greatest trouble was that 
no one seemed to care for my sorrow. My mother, my 
brother were far away. Only Ad^e realized my mis- 
fortune and sympathized with me. I spent all my time 
taking care of my children and painting.* My husband, 
irritated at seeing me always at work and apparently 
calm ahd resigned, said to me, “ You seem to be killing 
time 'waiting for the coming of happier days.” This 
latter phrase was apparently intended as an allusion to 
his own poor health. What could I answer I grew 
weaker, I made no effort to regain my strength and in a 
short time should have pined away had not a violent 
shock saved me. 

I received a letter from Eugene announcing his appoint- 
ment as Viceroy of Italyf and expressing his grief at being 
separated from his family and his country. This letter 
gave me a terrible blow. My unhappiness had made 
my brother’s love more necessary than ever to me. He 
alone really knew and esteemed me. With him away 
I should remain utterly exposed to my husband’s injustice 
without a friend to understand or protect me. It was 
true that Eugene had no idea of what I was enduring. 
I held it my duty to hide my sufferings even from his 
eyes, but if he were near me I could at any moment draw 

* See Note^p 274. f See Note p 275 
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upon the -wealth of his sympathy Kcws of his death 
could scarcely ha\e hurt me more than did this inosa« 
that Tve -were to be separated indefinitely My tears, 
which for long had refused me their comfort, welled up 
and flowed abundantly Tht^ saved my life, for from that 
day I bc^ again to take a little food Far from sharing 
my gncfXouis laughed at my tears, and this was one of the 
most cruel -wounds that he inflicted on me. 

From Monsieur dc Flahaut, on the other hand, I received 
a letter full of symoithy and understanding He rcahied 
how deeply I was affected by this separation from a brother 
I adored He shared my gnef, indeed this teparation 
meant for him, too, the ab^cc of a bcloxcd fhend How 
easy it is to touch a broken heart 1 I felt as thouch 
the person who so well understood me were the brother 
I had lost Filled with this consoling thought I satr 
no reason to lca\-e his letter unanswered This was the 
first time that I had wntten to him The knowledge of 
his entire confidence and friendship won a fa\*our which 
lo\*e would nc\cr have obtained from me 

My husband was ordered to take the baths at Saint 
Amand We went there, lca\nng our voungcr son with 
Madame dc Boubers and only lawng Inc elder boy with 
U5, accompanied by his under-govemess, Adile and 
Mademoiselle Cochclct We stopped at hlortcfontaine 
to visit Pnnee Joseph I had had a letter wntlen to 
Madame Campan to gi\*c her news of my health. Mr 
footman took the letter and pa'T it to my hiubano, 
who -was discoN-ercd by ror ladies in-waiting reading it 
in the park. On our am%al at Salnt-Amand 1 taw iMs 
same footman, who had mamedone of my maids, rantackirg 
mv pru’itc papers. Seeing that he was dt^coiered he threw 
himself at my feet, told me I had his life in my ha*iu» 
but that he was acting under the orders of his ru^ter wh^ 
he confessed, had promised him a hundred lou i if hr ecu J 
find out an)lhinc against me I was aitoni* ed •"■a 
ashamed that mv husband should have ln^rp<d to i-w 
that I pined him for being the M*fim cf «u h an i} 
devouring passion, even irorc thin I pi ifd mj-icu i t 
the scrv-ani that, as he only obeyed the Prir^e, re c ‘c 
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continue his search, I should not pay the smallest attention. 
Indeed, how could I care about my husband’s respect for me, 
that respect which I had valued so highly in the past,' when I 
saw all his weaknesses ? A longer experience of life has 
made me more indulgent by teaching me how passion can 
distort even the most noble characters. But in those days 
I could forgive Louis only because he was my husband 
and I felt it my duty to do so. At last I found an excuse 
for him in his bad health, but, as I was satisfied with 
my conduct, I became less and less anxious about his 
approval; for almost every day he did something which 
obliged me to consider his esteem as having less and less 
value. 

On one occasion I found a secretary opening my private 
letters which were all from either my mother or my 
brother. Another day I was walking arm in arm with 
AdMe, who was showing me a letter from a Polish girl, 
Christine Kosanska, our fellow-pupil at Saint-Germain. 
My son, my other ladies-in-waiting, my carriage and my 
servants were all close at hand. My husband came up 
behind us, snatched away the letter and read it eagerly 
hoping to find in it some ground for his jealousy. 
Ashamed at his mistake he said : — “ You are sharp, 
ladies, and think to put me off the track, but I have 
just seen two men on horseback ride away from 
here.” 

Although afterwards he often referred to this story, 
we thought at the time that he was joking. Well 1 
While we were in Holland he told the tale to Madame 
de Broc before his entire Court and his ministers of state, 
adding : “ They thought I was taking my bath. I 

surprised these two ladies making believe to read a letter 
from a schoolgirl, and I saw two men dash off at a gallop 
through the wood. I spoke to them about it, they pre- 
tended to be surprised. The next day I sent to Valen- 
ciennes and learned that, as a matter of fact, two young 
men did arrive from Paris and left again the same day.” 
I ask every unprejudiced person whether anyone could 
believe that a husband would amuse himself by inventing 
such stones about his wife, stories without one word of 
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truth in them Perhaps by dint of repcatinp them he 
at last came to think them true 

The Emperor had returned from Italy * The hucti- 
ficent ceremony at which he distnbuted the Crosso of 
^e Legion of Honour and which I had witnessed, bad 
been held before his departure.* He went to Boulogne 
to bold a second similar ceremony on his feast-day in the 
presence of his assembled army He had appointed mv 
husband general in the Ecservt Corps and sent him a 
special message that he and I should come to the Camp 
of Boulogne and bnng our son Kapolcon My husband 
would not go himselfr but did not \'enturc to refuse for 
me and my son He gave me leave for aght days alter 
much hesitation and after keeping me in suspense till the 
last moment I was delighted with the idea of having 
an opportunity of teeing those wonderful camps about 
which everyone was talking, and I must confess that, hhe 
a school-giri out of sight of a stem teacher, I could breathe 
more freely when I was away from w} husband 

The Emperor was Imng at a little country seat near 
Boulogne known as “ Caroline and 

Murat occupied another estate dose by I hied with 
them and we dined ever) day with the Emperor 

For the past two years our troops had b«n concentrated 
opposite Poland and cvxr}*onc expected an invasion 
The camps which surrounded Boulogne were placed besjdc 
the sea and looked like a atv with long straight streets 
Each hut had a little nrden, flovrers and birds ^ear 
the Tour d Odre stood the hut intended for the Emperor, 
with General Berthicr’s next to « All the Rat bottomed 
boats were l>nng in the different harbours waiting for tbr 
starting signal England could be seen in the far 
distance Her noble ships, cruising before the ccii% 
seemed to form an unbreakable bamer The imr es 
Sion cv*oked by this spectacle paw an idea of gnndrur 
unknown till then Everythmp stirred the InaCTnitio- 
This immense sea was about to bei.nmr a luttlriifld a^a 
perham swallow up the Rower of two reaf 
Our troops proud of nev-er having known cefrat, re^ 
less after two vears of inactivity, aflame with bravciy arJ 

• •?<* ^c^« r *7y 
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valour, imagined that they were already landing on the 
opposite shores. Their faith and, their intrepidity gave 
one hope of success, but suddenly the sight of so many 
obstacles and the fear of so many dangers disturbed this hope 
and clutched at the heart with involuntary terror. Still, 
the preparations were complete, and the only thing lacking 
to this expedition was a favourable wind. 

Of all the attentions a woman can receive, those which 
soldiers offer her are most acceptable, for they have a 
knightly quality about them which is particularly flattering. 
Never had there been, I believe, a more brilliant and im- 
posing gathering of distinguished soldiers than that at 
which I found myself. Consequently this was the one 
time that they really made an impression on me. 

The Emperor had appointed his equerry. General 
Defrance, as my escort. Whenever I visited a camp it 
would be turned out for me and its troops manoeuvre 
before me. I asked for the pardon of some officers who 
had been punished for breaches of discipline and I was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. Staff officers 
on horseback accompanied my carriage,, and wherever I 
went strains of military music announced my arrival. 
For the first time in my life I saw, at one of the reviews, 
a funeral urn worn on a bandolier by a soldier in one of 
the grenadier regiments. I was told that the Emperor, 
in order to honour the memory of a particularly brave 
soldier named La Tour d’Auvergne, had entrusted his 
heart in a lead casket to the keeping of the oldest soldier 
of his regiment. At the roll-call the hero’s name was 
called as though he were present and the bearer of the 
casket replied ; “ Killed on the Field of Honour.” 

One day a luncheon was given for me at the Camp 
d’Ambleteuse. I wished to go there by sea in spite 
- of the unfavourable wind. The admiral took me. I 
saw the English vessels quite close at hand. The 
Dutch, commanded by Admiral Verhuell, received me 
with loud cheers, but had no more idea than I that 
a year later I should be their queen. Another time 
the Emperor played at war. The English, uneasy 
at seeing so many troops massed together, came in close 
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to shore. They fired several shots, and the Emperor, 
who was always at the head of the French troops when 
they were in action, found hi m self between two fires 
As we bad followed him we were obhmd to remain 
My son was not the least frightened ana his unde was 
delighted with him. But the generals trembled at seeing 
the Emperor expose himself thus The ram rod of a 
clumsy soldier might have proved as fatal ‘as an enemy 
bullet 

One thing impressed me partiailarly in the midst of 
this martial scene these heroic troops, whose courage 
terrified the enemy when they went into battle, were, 
when in camp, as easy to control as a crowd of children, 
and like them Act were amused by any little Aing — a 
bird, a flower 'rte dashmg warrior had been repuced 
by the shy schoolboy 

During the luncheon given me at Amblctcuse by 
Marshal Davoust in hts tent, some grenadiers who bad 
learned appropnate verses for the occasion came and 
sang Aem while we were at table. They were as timid 
as young girls I was the more surprised at their awkward 
air ana embarrassed attitude when singing about the 
invasion of England for, if I remember correctly, each 
verse ended with Ae phrase — 

" Qoe tra\*eTscr Ic <36 troit 
O) n ittatt pas U mtr I boirc I 

Was a serious attack on England ever really intcftdrd 
to take place ? or did Ae Emperor use these immense 
preparations to Astract public attention from other fhintr* 
and concentrate it on that one point ? I cannot say 
This again is one of Ac questions which I srill not attrmp 
to answer Here, as elsewhere in these Memoirs, I_will 
confine myself to telling what I saw 

The wife of Marshal Ncy gave a brilliant recepon 
for me at Montreuil,* where her husband sras in eommirii 
The morning sras spent in sratching the evolutions t 
the troops, who manotusTed for my especial PtirOt (n 
the esening a ball took plate which iras suJdrnlv ir e- 
rupted b) the nctri ihii ibe Cmjvrrof hio jutt cn 

• StM* I*. 
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Everyone was excited and in despair at being at a dance 
while the crossing into England was taking place. A 
host of young officers who were present dashed off along 
the highway to Boulogne*. I followed them at full speed, 
always accompanied by General Defrance/ who was con- 
sumed with impatience to rejoin the Emperor. I myself 
felt overcome with an inexpressible emotion at the idea that 
so momentous an event was taking place before my eyes. 
I already imagined that, as I stood at the Tour d’Odre, 
I was witnessing the naval battle and seeing our vessels 
plunge into the watery deep. I trembled at the thought. 
At last we reached our destination. I asked for the 
Emperor and learned that he had superintended the 
embarkation of all the troops during the night, but that he 
had just returned to the house."*" I did not see him until 
dinner-time, when he questioned Prince Joseph, who was 
then in command of a regiment, as to his impression of 
the embarkation, the manner in which it had been carried 
out and the time it had taken. Joseph said that everyone 
believed that it was a real departure and that the soldiero, 
believing it, had sold their watches. The Emperor also 
asked very often whether the semaphore had signalled the 
approach of the French squadron which carried his aide-de- 
camp, Lauriston. He seemed quite as though he were 
only waiting for the arrival of this squadron and a favourable 
wind to give orders for the departure of the flotilla of 
transports. 

The eight days’ leave of absence granted by my husband 
were almost over. I was too scrupulous to exceed them by 
a' single day, but the Emperor, who wished me to witness 
an engagement between his ships and the English vessels, 
was anxious for me to stay on. I resisted so energetically 
that he said crossly : “ Very well, then, madam, go, since 
you fear to vex your husband more than to displease me.” 

And he left me abruptly. I did not know what to do. 
Such a farewell was distressing,and Joseph, who was present, 
told me that I could not leave the Emperor so annoyed. 
It was the first time he had ever been angry with me and 
I was much concerned over it. I decided to remain a 
day longer. When he saw me the next morning the 

* See Note p 275 
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Emperor, pleased by my submission, spoke to me with 
a truly fatherly kindness, 8a)ung " You are too afraid 
of your husband He is unreasonable m his demands 
only because you allow turn to take an unfair advantage 
of you. A good woman has always the rights which 
her virtue confers on her," and be did not seA to detain 
me longer 

I went through Dunkirk and Calais In cverv place 
the troops were marching past and I left this brilliant 
army not only with regret, but with gnef when I thought 
that in a few days' time it might be exposed to the greatest 
dangers 

Whenever I had driven out I had caught sight of 
Monsieur de Flahiut accompanying my carnage with 
many other ofEcers, and of an evening, too, at Caroline’s, 
we had sung together, but he had never been able to 
speak to me, although I was well aware that he wished to 
do so 

I returned to Saint-Araand* delighted with my journey 
and full of the sights I bad beheld. I descnbed them 
in detail to my husband He listened coldly and was 
not in the least grateful to me for hanng come home 
instead of witnessing the naval combat The more 
enthusiastic I became in my narratism the more annoyed 
he seemed 

We were expecting daily to receive news of the erosune 
of the Channel when suddenly all the troops came back 
througb the place where we were linng, hurrying by 
forced marches to the Rhine. 

Austria had broken the peace ^ke went back to Pans 
to tee the Emperor before his departure for Germany* 
He took Murat with him and appoinlrd my huibard 
governor of Pans in hts stead * This was a new 
pnevance for Louis, who said. "He need not espret that 
I shall agree to all that Murat did. but perhapa mv brefhre 
svanis me to make myself unpopular »nd to oblige ^ m 
take severe measures as in the dava of the Due d r nghien. 

_• When you are asked to do things repugnant to svaf 
sense of honour." 1 replied, 'it will time ^ 
but a> ihmga arc now how can jtiu dcclire lo rnp 
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brother ? On whom can he rely if not on you ? ” — “ My 
health no longer allows me to make myself useful. It is 
in the army that I could have served him, but I am not well 
enough to follow him.” 

All the same he accepted, for in spite of all his criticisms 
he was dominated by his brother’s will. Brought up 
by him (perhaps with too much severity), Louis had kept 
a sort of fear which prevented him from opposing the 
Emperor to his face, and had contracted the habit of self- 
distrust, which made him unable to express his will, though 
this was very decided. So that his character, though 
strongly marked, lacked the openness that would have 
helped him to hold his ground. Still, when once, willy- 
nilly, he did accept a post he filled it as well as anybody else, 
or even better. Indeed, sometimes he came to like his 
new duties. His greatest handicap was that he took 
up each new thing reluctantly and had the preconceived 
idea that every man’s hand was against him. 

The Emperor’s genius showed itself in the smallest 
as well as in the greatest matters. My husband sometimes 
repeated to me orders that he had given which showed 
his prodigious memory. If he asked for reinforcements 
he would himself indicate the number of officers and 
men available as well as the different depots in which they 
were stationed. If he met isolated soldiers belonging 
to different divisions on their way to join the regi- 
ments which were marching towards the Rhine he knew 
' exactly where each regiment ought to be on a given 
day and indicated their eventual destination and how to 
reach it. 

While I was at Boulogne my mother had been taking 
the waters at Plombi^res. At the outbreak of war she went 
to Strasbourg to be in close touch with the Emperor. 
Before she left she told me that the police had found out 
my husband’s spying and that the Emperor had spoken 
to him very severely about it. I have already referred 
to It on different occasions, but a curious fact, of which 
I knew nothing at the time, was that five or six young men 
in Pans were constantly followed in order to discover 
which one of them was my lover 1 They were selected 
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among those with whom I danced the most often, as 1 
nwer received any man at home. The spies had not been 
able to discover a single thmg I ^Vhat esidcnce could 
they have found against me ? But my name must have been 
bandied even m taverns, and was it iihely to be respected 
when my own husband did not respect it ? 

I tned to find something to divert my thoughts and 
occupied myself with those who were in misfortune. I 
took advantage of my husband’s position to have man) 
poor people admitted to the various hospi^s I accepted 
the post of president of the Attle dc la Pnvidenii , 1 made 
myself responsible for several beds at the almshouses at 
Sainte-Pfnne, I attended the meetings of the Scct/il 
Mattnelle presided over by Madame de Pastoret 

But if in these activities I found relief from my domestic 
troubles, nothing could lessen the keen anxiety caused by 
public events War had begun Not a day passed without 
the arnval of a messenger bnnging news of some brilliant 
vtctoiT The idea of the dangers which threatened the per 
son of whom I thought all too often showed me how much 
I cared for him and dimmed my joy When a desptch 
arrived I trembled lest It should contain his name * One day 
he was mentioned for distinguished conduct, another time 
for having received a wound Fortunately I was alone when 
I recaved the news My emotion was too acute for any- 
one to suppose that it was inspired by fnendship When 
I saw the woman whom I believed to loie him calmer 


than 1 was myself, I was indignant iwth her i when 1 saw 
her sad and downcast 1 felt attracted to her, and forgave 
her the momenta of anguish I had so often pasied became 
of her 

Viaory bad already led our army up to the %-cry gala 
of Vienna when Prussia assumed a hostile attitude to- 
wards us My husband rcccu-ed orders to go to Nirr 
guen to take command of an army of obsenution I li' 
departure moved me,* for after all, he svas the faihtr el 
mj children How could I fail to fo-ciw him and wiiS 
him god-speed ? He was about to l>e m dinyrr I 
often rccaicd letters from him. \\ar did r<v Ivva 
out in that quarter and be travelled about HoIIiro, whcr 
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he received the most flattering reception. But in spite of 
instructions to remain at his post he hurried home. 

My mother sent me the letters she received from the 
Emperor. They were very laconic but often foretold 
events and the successes of his troops. The Emperor 
wrote to me once from Vienna saying that he expected my 
son to prove worthy of his lofty destiny. After the battle 
of Austerlitz he asked my husband to have the little boy 
sent him so that he could show him to the victorious 
army, but the request was refused. 

About this time the Emperor created the kingdoms 
of Bavaria and Wurtemburg and the Grand Duchies of 
Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, Nassau and Berg. . . . On 
his return to Munich he decided to marry my brother 
to the Princess Augusta of Bavaria, daughter of the King.* 
My mother had left Strasbourg and joined him in Munich. > 
She wished me to meet her there. My husband would 
not allow me, and this refusal caused me one of the 
greatest disappointments of my life. 

Eugene was ordered to Munich without suspecting 
why he was summoned there. A few days later he 
was adopted by the Emperor as his son* and married 
by the Prince-Primate to a most lovely and virtuous 
Princess. On this occasion the Emperor wrote me a 
letter containing the following flattering sentence ; “ The 
Princess of Bavaria is full of good qualities, and in her you 
will have a sister worthy of you in every way.” As a 
consequence of this marriage he had to face several family 
quarrels. Murat and his wife were unwillmg to attend 
the wedding. The husband could not admit that after 
his brilliant campaign a younger man should take precedence 
over him and he broke his sword on hearing the news that 
the Emperor had adopted Eugene, whose appointment as 
Viceroy of Italy had already angered him greatly. Caro- 
line was indignant at the thought of an advantageous 
alliance for a faimly which she did not consider related 
to her. On her return she spoke to me frankly and 
admitted that, at Munich, she had advised the Emperor 
to obtain a divorce in order to marry the Princess Augusta 
himself. But she was obliged to obey her brother’s 

* See Note p, 275 
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commands and did so with the wont grace m the 
worlcL ® 

The Bonaparte family soon had another mortihation 
My cousin, Stephanie de Beauhamais, daughter of the 
Count de Beauhamais, had lost her mother \-cty mung 
She had been educated at Saint-Germain undo- my 
mother s care, and now, at fifteen, she possessed all the 
■winsomeness and grace natural to that age The Emperor 
took her from school, adopted her as ms daughter, and 
mamed her to the Hereditary Grand Duke of Baden 
Caroline was so vexed by this soaal advancement that 
at Court receptions, when my cousin’s new rank placed 
them side by side, the Princess Murat turned her back 
and avoided speaking a word to the new Grand Duchess. 

At that time the foreign sovoeigns were so eago to 
secure an alliance with the Emperor that they would 
have accepted a relative even of the thirtieth degree As 
long as the Emperor had adopted such a relative, that 
ad^non sufficed 

The Court of Wurtemberg made some advances m 
view of a marriage between the Crown Prince and 
Mademoiselle Stdphame Tascher, a cousin of mv mother, 
but the Emperor refused as the pung girl had disnleased 
him While she was staying with my mother St^hanie 
had lost her head over General R ’A marriage 

between them was entirely out of the question iVy 
mother was scandalized and said to her constantl) “ How 
could you choose a man without education or anv sort of 
distinction except that of being a good soldier ? " Bat 
these reproaches produced the ciactl) opposite effect, for 
the more people seek to belittle the object of our choi r, 
the more our pnde joins our love in our attachment to hin 
The Emperor, seeing that the Empress was realij angry 
wath her cousin, and bclievang me to be calmer, asked me 
to speak to Stfphanie and to tell her that he vrould nesrer 
consent to such a marriage I thought that the liesi rrriri 
of changing her mmd would be to make an appeal to h^ 
heart Alter emphasizing the mllntilile rclunt cf t - 
Emperor and the Empress, I showed how her ttubl«rnrrs) 
would bnngmisfortuneon the man she loved, thit sresseu a 
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be responsible for his fall from favour and that in conse- 
quence she, too, would be unhappy. I added some praise of 
General R. . . . and Stdphanie was impressed by my 
arguments. I had succeeded. She gave up all ideas 
of this union, returned to Madame Campan’s school, and 
a year later became the wife of the Due d’Arcnberg. ^ 

As for the marriage of Stc^phanie de Bcauharnais, it was 
celebrated with truly royal pomp. Cardinal Capara, 
Papal Nuncio, pronounced the nuptial benediction and there 
were ver)’’ magnificent functions. At one of the Court 
balls Caroline and I each had a quadrille. My partner 
was the Crowm Prince of Bavaria, w^ho W'as spending some 
time in Paris. He -was not attractive in appearance, 
almost deaf, and stuttered. He wms deeply marked with 
small-pox, too, but he was witty, and that he w%as Eugene’s 
brother-in-law was sufficient recommendation for me. 
Consequently I w'as attentive to him W'ith the keenest inter- 
est. I lent him my diamonds, arranging them myself upon 
his hat. I did my best to make him appear to advantage 
and my quadrille was more admired than Caroline’s, 
who w^as again rather jealous over this trifling success. 

The Princess Pauline, another sister of the Emperor, 
had accompanied her husband to Santo-Domingo, vhcrc 
he had died. She w^as now remarried to Prince 
Borghese, who had not much mind but a handsome face 
and a great fortune in Rome. Pauline’s bad health 
obliged her to take constant care of herself. She had the 
reputation, which she well dcscr\'cd and of which she was 


very proud, of being the prettiest woman in France, and 
perhaps even in Europe. 

The eldest sister, the Princess Elise, had been made 
Princess of Lucca. She was a woman of character with 
plenty of brains, and later, when she became Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany, she governed her realm as abl) as a clever man 
would have done ; not that she had been particularly 
well educated, although she was brought up at Saint-Cw. 

All replaced book-learning. 

All the members of the Emperor’s family were much 
attached to one another so long as no Question of ambir>= 
was involved. In that case all the others made comr-e:: 
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rause against the luckiest, but peace ijras soon re-established 
between them 

On tic cky that we learned of EIi5e*5 nommation to 
the PrinapaJity of Lucca, my husband and I called on 
^ ms sisters Wc began witb Caroline, who with a forced 
laugh said to us “ Well I to here is Elise, a Sos-ereign 
Princess I She is to have an army of four men and a 
corporal But it is a fine thing I " But veiation shoired 
through her flippancy 

As for Princess Borghisc, she made no attempt to hide 
her feelings “ My brother," she said, “ cares only 
for Ehse and forgets all the rest of us. Caroline, who 
has children and a distinguished husband, deserves better 
treatment and more independence. As as I am con 
cemed I don’t ask for anything, I am an invahd, but it is 
not fair towards Caroline.” I saw that she was tatated 
and to calm her I said " Sister, the Emperor Imxs 
you all equally Ehse w the eldest. He begins with 
her Later he will doubtless provide for vou and for 
Caroline. He annot do everything at once.’^ 1 thought 
this reason the best to put forward and my husband 
actually supported me, but she exclaimed hotly t “ Vou 
are in no position to cnticiie us, madam, you who get 
everything you want." I was dumbfounded. She had 
no idea of how mistaken she was Little did she guess 
how far I svas from getting eserything 1 svanted, though, 
to be sure, what I svanted was not pnncipahtiet I left 
her without saying another word. My husband kissed her, 
sajnng, as he did so " Pauline, )-ou are not well,' and 
sre l<dt the house. 

Of all the Emperor’s sisters, Caroline, who had been 
for some time swth me at Saint-Germain, seas the only 
one with whom I seas intimate. Nor did I count srrr 
much upon her friendship The petty \*cvattons I Had 
to suffer from this family piwed that they did not hte 
me Nor were my mother and bro her more populir 
snth them I consoled myself with the thought Irst I 
had nothing snth which to renroach myself ^ 

The Emperor went to spend a few dap a Ctiiror 
the handsome estate which Marshal Bessirws had Isiu,.! 

• Sts t.«« p IIS- 
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from Monsieur Augui(5. I was glad to revisit the spot 
where some of the happiest hours of my youth had been 
spent, and my husband had not ventured to refuse the 
Emperor’s invitation for us both. I had gone with the 
Princess of Baden, her husband, and the Prince of 
Bavaria. The Emperor spent his days hunting and retired 
early. 

We took tea in the evening with the Princess of Baden. 
One day the idea of playing a trick on the Prince of 
Bavaria occurred to us. We put a wig on a doll, dressed 
it in a pretty nightcap and short nightgown and put it 
in his bed. We then composed a letter supposed to be 
from a lady who did not sign her name but who was most 
anxious to see him and who was awaiting him in his 
apartment. A servant delivered him the note while we 
were all together. The Prince read it with an interest 
he was unable to conceal, took another letter from his 
pocket and compared the two. He stepped over to me 
and enquired anxiously : “ Do you think the hand- 

writing is the same ? ” I assured him that it was evident 
the two letters had been written by the same person, the 
only difference being that one had been composed care- 
fully, whereas the other had been dashed off hurriedly. 
He was convinced that a lady was waiting for him and 
became greatly upset trying to find a way of getting rid 
of her for fear of what the Emperor might say. He 
took my arm, begged me to save him and to give orders 
that a woman who dared to be so forward in her advances 
be dismissed at once. He gave me her name and we 
thereby discovered that it was the famous Mademoiselle 
Georges, whose letter he had shown and about whom he 
was so embarrassed. 

In spite of our laughter at seeing him so confused 
and at his disclosures, he refused to believe that it could 
be a joke. He insisted we should all go to his apartment 
with him. He could not bear to go there alone and 
his fear of what the Emperor, with his well-known 
severity in such matters, might say, was intense. Finally 
we all took lights and led him back through the long 
corridors. Our escort looked like a procession. The 
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Prince of Bavani \ras in front Behind uj cunc our 
ladies-in-ivaiting Everyone else in the house had pone 
to bed '\\Tien ive entered his room the Pnnec’s fripht 
and our mirth increased at the sight of a figure sleeping 
peacefully m his bed There the joke had to end. \\ c 
svere obliged to show him the wig on the doll He 
seemed very much upset The neat morning the Em- 
peror and Empress laughed heartily at this practical 
joke, 1 do not know lAethcr the Crown Pnnee, who 
laughed a great deal too, ever really forgai-e us * 

• S« ^ote p 375. 
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THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND THE COURT OF KING LOUIS 

(i8o6-i'8o7) 

Pnnce Louis Bonaparte is called to the throne of Holland — A last 
glimpse of France — ^Arrival at the Hague — Public rejoicing, 
private misery — ^Tnp to the Rhin eland — Battle of Jena — 
Portrait of Talleyrand — ^Home life of the King — ^A domestic peace- 
treaty and why it was not signed 

These hours of merriment were fleeting. Youth needs 
them; but as soon as I returned to my own home, I found 
nothing but moroseness and seventy. A new trouble 
was about to befall me, 

A delegation headed by Admiral Verhuell arrived 
from Holland and my husband informed me one morning 
that the Emperor had just told him that he, Louis, was 
to be King of Holland.* 

“ I do hope you will not accept the appointment,” I 
exclaimed. As a matter of fact I expected my husband 
to make the same objections as when it had been a question 
of giving a throne to his son, and I thought he would 
refuse a crown he had never seemed anxious to obtain. 
As soon as the question of his nomination came up Caroline 
called on us. “I attended the marriage of Pnnce Eugene 
at Munich,” she said, “ only on the Emperor’s promise 
that I was to have the crown of Holland. I do not wish 
to remind him of his promise without your consent, but 
will you not allow me to do so ? ” Both my husband and 
I assured her that we should be pleased to see her receive 
the crown, but she did not obtain it. 

Need Fate have kept this crown in store for me as my 
most cruel trial and in the midst of my unhappiness tear 
me from my dearest interests, from my only consolations, 
* See Note p 276 
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my fkmly, my friends, and from the land ’Rrhich I had 
been taught to love so dearly ? I will admit that mr hus- 
band s calm manner surprised me, I did not believe 
he ^ ambitious, yet I rcco^ized that he was well pleased 
with what had occurred. Until then every change had 
so distressed him I But now he enjoyed the idea of 
becoming his own master and, above all, mine. No 
longer would any social decorum, any sense of propriety 
restram him from exercising his rights over me Indc- 
p^dent of his brother, he now would have nothing to fear 
This, as I understood later, was the reason for the secret 
joy and apparent resignation with which he accepted 
the offered throne 


The Emperor, in order to realize his plans, required 
his brothers to be ambitious, and he could easily forgne 
annoyances that had that source in a thirst for power 
and grandeur, which he understood better than anyone 
Hence he could not forgive me for bang downcast because 
I was to be made a queen " Can it &,** he said, " that 
you arc not worthy of such a position ? Go and reicn 
tnahe your subjects happy — that is a satisfaction which 
must delight your heart What I have done for p?u 
exists in no other country The Constitution maKes 
you regent in }*our own nght * This honour is graiifyinn 
Show j-oursclf worthy of it" — sire," 1 cned, ‘ iw 
what you will, I shall always have humdrum ideals, if 1 
must ao define the Io\c of country, friend* and family 1’ 
He laughed at mj exclamation, and to preicne loo mueh 
emotion cut short my farewells with my mother 

At one time there had been a question of Icanng r 
children m France as they were the sole heirs 
the throne. The Counal of State desired it, but tl 
Emperor, who at the time that my husbind rrfuicxi 
Jet him adopt our son had made himself the legal guird'^ 
of all boys in his family after the age of seven only 
not wish to infringe this hw, and perhaps be feare J rt 
protest , , , , , 

Monsieur dc Talleyrand, who told mr 
was S‘crr anwous to have hit bro*hef, de I ett^ ^ 

appointed our Grand Chamberlain, but m) hu» »r 
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refused. All the younger members of the French nobility 
who had not yet rallied to the Imperial Court thought they 
could reconcile their pride and their ambition by obtaining 
places at the Court of Holland. Monsieur Rainulphe 
d’Osmand solicited the post of Chamberlain, someone 
else that of equerry, but the good-looking ones, those 
to whom my husband referred as “ les agt'eahhs^^ did not 
find favour with him and he refused all their requests. 

Just as I was on the point of leaving for Holland, 
Monsieur Adrien de Montmorency came to tell me that 
Madame de Gesvres, a woman eighty years of age, had 
been ordered to leave Paris, and I went to Saint-Cloud 
to speak about it to the Emperor. When he learned 
that the poor woman was so old, and above all that she was 
the last descendant of the famous Duguesclin, not only 
did he allow her to stay, but he bestowed on her a pension 
of six thousand francs. This shows how severe he could 
be on the tale-bearing of his police service and how well 
he could repair harshness when he knew the truth. 

The marriage of Ad61e was much on my mind at this 
time. I was as difficult to please in my choice of a husband 
for her as I had been for myself. No one came up 
to my standards, and it ''was agreed that she should join 
me in Holland where I hoped to find a man worthy of her. 
Lmust do my husband the justice of saying that in spite 
of his usual suspiciousness of all women, he never ventured 
to suspect the character of AdMe. Her sweet disposition, 
her well-balanced mind compelled him, as they did every- 
one else, to submit to her charm and admire her. For 
a long while he tried to make her act as judge of our 
domestic difficulties. He set forth his grievances and 
sought to justify his conduct to her, but as he could not 
convince her, he ceased to honour her with his confidence. 
When I parted from Ad^le our hope of seeing one another 
in the near future softened our grief. 

Saint-Leu had been fixed as our starting-point and my 
husband, with all my household, was already there. I 
came back late one day from Saint-Cloud, where it had 
been hard to take leave of my mother, and I stopped 
in Pans to make final arrangements. The courtyard of 
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mr i(^e was M of carnages and people, for the fint 
part of ow lu^ge train was about to take the road. All 
bustle and the sight of the post-horses svyuno my heart I 
Two days later it would be my turn to bid farewcU to France 
At last they were off and complete silence ensued With one 
of my ladies I was waiting for the carnage that was to take 
me to Saint-Leu, when the only servant left in the house in- 
formed me that a visitor wished to speak a word to me in 
pnvate. It was Monsieur de Flahaut,* who, since it was 
impossible for him to enter my house under normal con 
ditions, had cast aside all prudence to bid me good bye * 
For the first tune since I loved him I found myself alone 
with him Fear and emotion held me speechless As 
he stepped nearer to me 1 uttered a cry “ Remember,” 
he said, “ that if anyone came to your call you would he 
compromised " — " Ah," I rcpliM, “ let people think 
all the harm they will, provided I do none." Then 
with the utmost simplicity 1 confessed that I lortd 
him but that dear as he was to me, my nrtue sm 
still dearer, since it was that alone which sustained me, 
in the midst of my husband’s frightful suspicions, that 
It was my onl) true consolation, and that never would I 
lose such a pncelcis possession I told him I wishtd 
him every happiness, I assured him he would always have 
my fnenihip, and I left him in a stale difficult to describe 
My husband, my children, and 1 left Saint-Leu on 
the tvemng of June tjth, i?o6* My eldest son slept 
all night on my lap, the other on his governess’s knees- 
My husband and I, absorbed each m our own thoupbi 
and without saying a word to one another, were probably 
both suffenng from our inability to share our common gn-f 
or seek consoLtion from the person whom a sacred tie stion^ 
have rendered dear to us, and who then seemed the or 
fnend left to us by Fortune 

Now came that most painful moment when J 
obliged to leave our French escoM and saw fee 
authontics awaiting us on the o*her side of the fmr'ir 
To change one’s nationality 1 To be no lonpet brerC 
Sorrovrfully I turned my eyes tosratviv tbe tinj tki' 
me birth My throbbing heart pteven-eJ me In 
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replying to the speech with which the Dutch authorities 
greeted me. My husband did so for both of us. Though 
he, too, seemed much affected, he had the gift of returning 
compliments and acquitted himself extremely well all 
along the way. We stopped at the House-in-the-Wood, 
near the Hague, and made our entry a few days later. 

One day Admiral Verhuell appeared to me to be much 
embarrassed. It was he who had governed from the time 
of our appointment until our arrival and, in accordance 
with the English custom which had been followed in 
Holland for the Prince and Princess of Orange, he had placed 
my name after the King’s in the public prayers. The 
first act of my husband was to remove the name of the 
Queen. The Admiral pointed out the bad impression 
this would make, especially as the prayers had been already 
said for a month. He even came to tell me about it, 
thinking that I should protest. But what was there to be 
done ^ I could not help feeling hurt at these unfriendly 
acts of my husband, although I should have been too used 
to them to heed them. 

Much to my astonishment the King, who was organizing 
his official household, filled the most important posts 
with Frenchmen chosen from among those who had 
followed him to Holland. None of them expected this. 
They had thought they would only spend three months 
of each year in Holland and they were delighted. The 
Dutch very properly protested, and misunderstandings 
arose between the two parties. Monsieur de S^n^gra, 
whom the Emperor womd never receive, obtained the 
most prominent position (that of general inspector and 
head of the navy department) and he gave cause of com- 
plaint to everyone by spying and often by the lack of 
common civility in the way he did it. 

My husband had scarcely spoken to me for a long 
time, but one day he had a serious talk with me, preceded 
by a letter in which all our married life was passed in 
review. His love for me, his grief and my coldness 
were all set forth in detail. In short, he was come in person 
to beg for a reconciliation. “ Stop,” I said, “ I no longer can 
consent to such a thing. I have been too unhappy. 

Vol I K 
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Notting his esraMd me, neither your unjust susaaons 
nor joxu scandalous investigations, I ham forgiven 
you, but so much gnef has inevitably altered my fedtng 
lOT you Change your conduct and my sentiments infl 
change too 1 -will not try to deceive you, I must be iron 
back and it will take time," He lost his temper, shed a 
few tears and told me that he did not belies e in sroman's 
virtue, that if I had been unhappy I had no doubt had con- 
solaooni " Yes,” I replied, a consolation of which you 
cannot deprive me that of knowing I have never deserved 
all that you make me suffer ” He left me snthout a word 
of affection or of regret. 

Our entry into Rotterdam was remarkable for the 
enthusiasm of the people The same thing happeei 
everywhere people love change and eapect happt 
ness in novelty My only feeling svas dismay at being 
dragged along by a mob that seemed beside itself We 
hatinot been able to prevent the crowd from unharnessing 
the horses and drawing our carnage in their stead This 
eirolosive joy, so simUar to fury, froxe me with terror 
My nerves were too weak to bw the sight of it, ind 
every moment I thought I saw someone crushed beneath 
our wheels 

“ Alas 1 " I said to my husband, as I recalled Madaire 
Campan's stones, " Alas 1 Thus they rcccucd Mane 
Antoinette in France, with the same ardour they showed 
later m sacrificing her ” It was not the moment to tecal! 
such sad memones, but everything svas clouded by ny 
state of mind 

We did not remain long in Holland but srent on to 
Wesbaden, where the King wished to take the sm erv 
kVJule there sre lived in the Palace of Masence, unlit 
my husband, tinng of the waters of Wiesbailtn, wert to 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle, where I follosved him two days lief 
Adtle had joined me at Mayence I sent all mv ornapn 
and the officers of ray household lo a-^' me at Coro-"< 
and embarked on the Rhine .board the ham! omr yic - 
Pnncc of Ni'siu* Av;:^ f. 

his daughter to me, fhr f'nif 
U 5 on the ynxa The ^cilher srj* 


bclonpng to the 
TTho had brought 
■who accompanied 
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the scenery ^enchanting. We spent our days admiring 
the different landmarks which passed before our eyes. 
These rocks, these ancient strongholds recalled the age 
of chivalry, and for a moment transported us far from the 
wdrld in which we live, and which always seems the 
least attractive. My eldest son played near at hand 
while I sang ballads and accompanied myself on 
my guitar; and, inspired by the beauties of the scene, I 
even composed some. Many pilgrims — a sight new to 
me — followed us chanting psalms, and from the shores 
the villagers put out in boats to offer fruit and flowers. 
In the evening we anchored and each fell asleep in her 
little cabin to the sound of a serenade from some neigh- 
bouring village. This calm after so much agitation, 
this freedom after so much constraint, combined to make 
the three days of this journey three red-letter days in my 
life. 

When we arrived at Cologne I saw the whole town 
waiting for me on the port. I was obliged to pass through 
the city at a snail’s pace in the midst of an inquisitive crowd, 
and in the evening attend a ball given for me by the Grand 
Duke of Berg who was staying at Diisseldorf. His wife. 
Princess Caroline, had remained in Paris, displeased by 
the nomination of her husband to the Grand Duchy of 
Berg and Cleves, which she considered less than his 
desert or hers. She never consented to go there. 

On leaving France I thought I had said a last farewell 
to those I loved. Fate ruled otherwise. Mcnsieur de 
Flahaut passed through Aix-la-Chapelle while we were 
there, and accompanied the Grand Duke of Berg when 
the latter called to take leave of us before joining the 
army then marching on Prussia. 

On our return to Holland my husband was obliged 
to take command of the army that was marching towards 
Wesel, and, a raid by the English being feared as the 
country was stripped of its troops, it was decided that my 
children and I should join my mother at Mayence,*" whither 
she had accompanied the Emperor and where she was 
to remain for the duration of the war. 

The Princess of Baden also came there from Mannheim, 

* See_^Note p 276. 
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where she w»s Imng, and we were joined by alt the Tounn 
ladies who had so long regarded me as their mainstaj 
and who were anxious to have news of their husbands. 

The battle of Jena dealt Prussia a mortal blow from which 
she seemed unlikely to recover The Emperor had 
accustomed us so thoroi^hly to the idea of victory that 
the possibility of a defeat never entered our minds. 
Our only aniaety was for the lives of the combatants, 
our only alarm the thought of the dangers to vhicb 
they were exposed.* A battle which seemed decisire 
aroused our enthusiasm because it made us hope for the 
end of the war This however was still far off Every 
day thousands of prisoners passed through Mayence and 
under the windows of my house which was situated opposite 
the bndge I often pve them monej TTiev were 
unfortunate, therefore I considered them as no rnffeient 
from Frenchmen 

We received in a body all the generals and officers 
belonging to Hesse-Cassel My mother showed so much 
tact and grace in consoling them and in offering them her 
support that they almost forgot that the) were prisoneti m 
the enemy's countr) The Pnneess of Nassau and her 
daughters came ever) Sunday to sec the Empress and, 
as our armies advanced, the Pnnees from the occupied 
temtones came to ask for my mother’s protection Tte 
Princess of Gotha, daughter of the Elector of Hesse Cassel, 
was one of those who interested us most on account of 
her gentle manner and her father’s mt'fonunts 

Among the ofKoal reports which reached us ses'e^l 
contained offensise remarw about the Queen of Ptus'ii- 
We regretted this and my mother even vreoie to the Lmperce 
about It He answered that he detested scheming women 
beyond an)’thing, that she herself had accustomed him 
to women who were gentle and kind, and he added ir'* 
the tears of Madame HatrfcU and her deep emoi-s 
had won from him the pardon of hrt husband so I < 
he did not deserve to be reproached foe hii treatment 
her sex 

At Masence certain regiments were nuareterd, U"*’ 
asthe yarJtt ffAraaear * They were rcctwiied am^ng jv 

• Srt Vott p 
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men belonging to the best and richest families in France 
who had formed these special corps rather than begin 
their military careers as privates in the line regiments. 
The Emperor had given the command to Monsieur de 
Montmorency-Laval. Marshal Kellermann was in charge 
of their general organization and appointed the officers 
from among the recruits themselves. Monsieur de 
Talleyrand asked me one day to recommend Monsieur 
de Labddoy^re, a cousin of Monsieur de Flahaut.^ An 
excellent reason for me to interest myself in him 1 I 
obtained a commission as second lieutenant for him 
and he came to thank me. The officers were in the habit 
of calling on the Empress in the evening and of course 
I spoke more with Monsieur de Labddoy^re than with 
any of the others. ' 

We went to Frankfort for a few days’ visit to the Prince- 
Primate, who gave very fine receptions in our honour. 
Evening parties, concerts, balls and excursions filled the 
short time we spent there. I attended a masked ball 
where the novelty of the scene amused me greatly, but 
I felt very shy and did not venture to speak to any- 
one or leave the arm of my Dutch lady-in-waiting. 
Everyone had imagined they recognized me and crowded 
about a lady who was seated in a chair that had been 
specially prepared for me. It was one of the Emperor’s 
pages who took my part, and this mistake in itself was 
enough to amuse me. 

When we were back in Mayence, Monsieur de Lab^doy^e 
told me that among the masked women he had recog- 
nized one with whom he had had a long conversation; 
If I wished, he could repeat this conversation word for 
word as he had committed it to writing, and he asked 
leave to show it to me the next day. Curious to know if 
someone had passed herself off as me I took the paper, 
and as the joke had been played in a ball-room, I began 
reading aloud to the ladies who were in attendance 
a love letter delicately and tactfully worded but so indis- 
creet and so flattering that I did not dare take it to myself. 

Judge of my confusion 1 I refused decidedly to 
admit that these phrases were meant for me. I was 

* See Note p 276. 
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not named but all my ladies protested that it iras for me. 
I was the more surpnsed as Monsieur de I^bidoyirc 
had never said a word that would have made me thinfc 
he Was interested in me, I saw Monsieur de Labidoytre 
ag^n and did not speak to him He seemed unhappy 
and ill at case, I no longer had anv doubts and re- 
proached myself for having been unduly amiable to him, 
for he could not know why and might easily ha\c dccen'ed 
himself So on the same evening that I had made up my 
nund how to act, I went up to him and managed to lead 
our conversation in such a way as to insert the following 
phrase uttered sh)Iy but in a firm voice " I should deeply 
r^et It if anyone became attached to me 1 could not 
return his affection I care only for the esteem of those 
who know me, my fate and my feelings are fixed there 
could be nothing but imhappincss for an}t>nc who cared 
for me m the least *' 

Soon after this, Monsieur de Labrfdoyirc left to join 
the army When he took leave of me he was obnouslr 
moved , indeed his manner, usually so cold, made hii 
emotion the more apparent 

It was during my sta^ in Maycnce that I became better 
acquainted with Monsieur de Tallejrrand, 1 had often 
wondered how people could praise ms wit and consider 
him so clever when be so rarely diipla\Td those pfts- 
For years 1 had watched him enter the drawing room of 
Malmaison with hit careless, distant air, dragging hi* 
foot, leaning against the first chair he came to and icarctlf 
bowing to the people he knew He seldom spoke a word 
to me At Maycnce on the other hand he sought my 
company and took the trouble to make himielf ayreeah'r 
1 was surpnsed and e\cn flattered, for the attentions cf * 
man who is chary of (hem make a special impreiy^ 
and I am connneed that his great reputation for intcbKt 
(though I by no means deny his nghf to if\ was pireu 
rather by the little he said, and said so well, than br art 
thing that he did. He is chiefly remarUMe fo- M 
epigram% hu good breeding, hi* gre^t skill m uvifi ^ 
fftc reasons for other people's aettens and cor rri 

his own,thciclf<onfidcnccof 1 
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indolence which makes him so eisy and agreeable to get 
on with that people easily mistake it for kindness. In- 
dulgent towards every vice, lending a patient ear to plans 
of schemers, his only answer is an approving smile 
which scares away no one and profits by success when 
that IS won. The charm of his wit makes up for his lack 
of moral strength and he is placed at the head of a party 
which people think he created, whereas he is scarcely 
in Its confidence. His attractiveness, which is great, 
is largely due to the vanity of others. I have been taken 
by It myself : if he deign to speak to you he is very kind, 
and you are near loving him if he ask after your health. 

Monsieur de R6musat who trimmed his sails to every 
breeze followed Monsieur de Talleyrand about and no 
longer spoke a word in the hope that he, too, might seem 
important. It was supposed that he kept the police in- 
formed of what went on in Society at Mayence. He sent 
reports to Marshal Duroc and young ladies did not dare 
be seen chatting with young men for fear of providing 
material for the reports of Monsieur de Rdmusat. I left 
Mayence soon after New Year’s Day, 1806 : the season 
was bitterly cold. Nevertheless my health, though still 
delicate, had somewhat improved. I arrived at the Hague a 
few days after the sad accident at Leyden.^ My husband on 
that occasion had behaved in a manner that had won the 
esteem of the Dutch. As soon as the news of the explosion 
reached him, he hastened to the spot, encouraged the rescue 
parties and to assist in saving the injured, exposed himself 
to the danger of being buried under the ruins. My 
heart was broken as I passed through the town. I wished 
to do my share in helping the imfortunate victims and 
I gave twenty thousand francs for those who had suffered 
most.* My husband objected, but I insisted. 

As a rule, he did a great deal for the poor. Even in 
France he had given large sums, and in Holland his 
gifts were enormous. If I chanced to give someone a 
pension in response to a request for help, I was sure that 
if he heard of it he would double the amount without 
being asked. One would have thought he was trying to 
efface the impression made by what I had done. Perhapsjl 

• See Note p 276 ^ 
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was mistaken in thinking this but I believed it at the Umc » 
and 80 instead of visiting charitable institutions and helping 
them extend their work, and m general concerning mpch’ 
with philanthropy as a queen should do, I went out 
onijr to walk or drive, and, keeping aloof from everything, 
I displayed the most complete indifference so as not to gi\x 
umbrage to my husband* 

When I amved at the Hague the King had already 
been back there some time. Of an evening my ladies- 
m-waiting and the officers of his household were in the 
habit of meeting in his apartments There was no for 
mality about these receptions and it was more like a family 
gathering than a ropl court. People plajxd parlour 
games and sometimes the fun even occame noisy As 
soon as I was back no one was allowed to enter m) drawing 
room any longer Everything became serious and im 
posing and even the simplest gatherings were forbidden 
One morning without anj'onc knowing why, oil the French 
who had rooms at the palace were ordered to Iea\c and 
take quarters in the town Not a moment's delay wa* 
allowed and everyone wondered ** WTiat can ha« 
happened last night ? What can be the cause of this 
abrupt and drastic order ? " 

A little Jatcr a still more extraordinary order tm 
issued After six o'clock no one was allowed to enter 
or lca\c the palace without a card signed by Monsieur 
dc Sintfgra. Tradespeople were arrcsicd, others tbnupfi 
they would be obliged to spend the night in the rissa^ 
E^cry day there were cross questions and crooked answers 
and new witticisms which were whispered, and tMt I 
knew only through m) )oung ladies fiut I could roc 
laugh with them too many sad things were bound up 
with It all The Dutch at first thought that these pft- 
cautions, which they could not understand, were due to 
mistrust of them and tbcj were offended l^aieT, when 
they found out that all was due to donntic enfirp e 
ments { a thing which surprised them grrailr, 
ams'ed with the reputation of bem^ a rrowcl couple) tt , 
thought no more about it , 

As my husbands obvious jealousy always irerrJ » 
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me a public insult, 1 had been really embarrassed by the 
first nominations made to my household by the King 
of Holland. My equerry was the Baron dc Renesse, 
a most worthy man, but had he lived in the days of Cer- 
vantes, he might have served as model for Don Quixote. 
The Chamberlain, Monsieur Van dcr Dun, was still more 
ridiculous in appearance, although with a remarkable intelli- 
gence. The Frenchmen, w'ho alw.a}s love a joke, insisted 
that he looked like Sancho Panza who had swallowed 
Mr. Punch. The other members of my household 
w^erc cast in the same mould. Of all the handsome 
Brussels guard of honour who formed part of our escort, 
and of all the young men belonging to the best families 
of France, who had asked for posts at our court, the King 
chose only Monsieur dc Marmol, a fine man in everything 
but looks. These appointments were so marked and so 
visibly inspired by jealousy that they ahvays grated on 
me, and as my equerries were all of them at least sixty 
years old I never on their account dared ride fast when 
I went out on horseback. There was a Frenchman who was 
only fifty in my service, but he did not remain long. He was 
ordered to rejoin his regiment and obliged to leave the same 
day. It was in vain that Monsieur dc Caulaincourt, our 
High Chamberlain, intervened asking that he might at least 
be allowed to finish his week's service lest some dishonour 
should attach to his dismissal. It was no use. Louis 
thought, maybe, that despite his years he interested me. 

At all the state receptions I went round the room and 
spoke to everyone. Ihc King told me that I remained 
standing too long, that it tired him and that I need merely 
bow and not stop to speak to so many persons. At the 
following reception I followed his instructions. To my 
surprise I saw that he did exactly what he had forbidden 
me to do, going up to each person and making a few pleasant 
remarks to them. Meanwhile I remained alone standing 
by the fireplace and waiting for him to finish. How can 
such jealousy be explained 

I had brought the wife of Marshal Duroc with me 
from Mayence. She returned to France and took Ad^le 
with her. I have said elsewhere that my husband’s dis- 
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trust and suspiaon were disarmed by AdUe’s nrtue and 
have spoken of his efforts to gam her esteem. He witlinglr 
Mnsented to her marriage with Monsieur dc Broc, Grmd 
Marshal of the Palace, who had been in love with her for 
a long time. As for her, whose feelings were gentle like 
everything about her, she loved him tenderly from the day 
that she became his mfe. 

After Adile and Madame Duroc went home, ray life 
grew more dreary than ever For till that time the 
presence of ray fnends put some restraint on my husband, 
out there was now no reason for him to spare my feelings. 
He took pleasure in making our discord known and 
attracted public attention to our domestic difficulties 
He came to my rooms only at draner-ttme and by the 
state staircase, and retumea to his own apartments im- 
mediately afterwards He went to the theatre alone, 
and gave informal evenmg concerts to which my ladics- 
m-waiting were invited but from which I was occluded. 

I bore ail these strange whims paaentl) and endured (heta 
in silence so long as they were hidden from the eyes of 
the world. But what would become of me now that 1 
was to be tried by public opinion ? Eien if it strove to 
be fair and impartial it must surely think me guilty I 
should have condemned anj woman in the same smiation, 
for one cannot imagine a husband seeking to rum his mtet 
good name for the mere pleasure of ruining and svithoul 
even the shadow of evidence against her All ihne 
thoughts drove me to despair A pnsoner in my palirf. 

I no longer dared receive even the visits of m) yviurc 
Iadic$-in-wutmg or leave my apartment to go to one r| 
them if she happened to be ill A footman who h>J 
followed one of the ifmigrds abroad was engaged to m ! 
on me He alsvaps slept in my ante room and srrv r 
dosvn how many times m) young ladies came to see r' 

I often noticed that, when he brought wood for the r ft 
without anyone haling asked for ii, he srould puih an- 
the wmdow curtains to see if there were not 
behind them I pretended not to notice anyrt inp. 

I knew too well whose orders he was ol»eying ta wo 
to hear them repeated to roe by a setvart. Mt-J- 
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de Boubers once found this man hidden in my children’s 
room. She was alarmed on their account and felt it her 
duty to speak of it to my husband, who sent him away for 
a while. 

After this life of agony and tears had lasted some time 
my husband came upstairs one day to see me, with a 
letter from the Emperor in his hand. He was much 
upset. — “ You must have been complaining about me,” 
he said “ See what my brother writes ; how unfortunate 
I am ! ” I read the following reproaches. “ I have heard 
of the way you treat your wife. All who surround you 
are scandalized by it. I wish you were like so many men 
in Paris. You would be betrayed and perhaps happier. 
But I gave you a virtuous woman and you do not know 
how to appreciate her.” I returned the letter to my 
husband, assuring him that I had never complained to 
anyone and, for that matter, he read everything I wrote 
to the Emperor. “ Then it must be the French ambas- 
sador,” he went on angrily. “ I will refuse to receive 
him. He will only be allowed to call with the rest of 
the diplomatic corps. But what injustice 1 To dare 
say that I ill-treat you. I beg of you to write telling 
my brother that there is not a word of truth in these 
reports.” I did as he asked and in my letter to the 
Emperor I found courage to say that I was happy. 

It is a most extraordinary thing that soon afterwards 
the English newspapers repeated the reproaches the 
Emperor had made to my husband concerning his treat- 
ment of me — ^which shows that my husband had secretaries 
who were not Frenchmen 1 I do not know if he was 
touched by my conduct in stifling my just cause for 
complaint, but at all events he inflicted a new form of 
torture on me, for one evening he came up the secret 
stairs that connected his room with mine and gave me to 
understand that my life and my reputation v/ere in his 
hands. “ I love you,” he said, “ and you know it. But 
I am ashamed at having to appear as my wife’s discarded 
lover. Let us set an example of harmony, of complete 
domestic happiness, and you will find me again at your 
knees. But you, on your part, whenever we are in nublic. 
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must gm signs of your affection for me. A ivoman’s honor- 
is judged by the degree of her love for her husband." 

I cannot deceive you,” 1 replied " I do not Jcnoir trhat 
tte Mtensible signs that a wife ought to show of her love 
for her husband may be. I -will never bchaN-c othcnnjc 
than as I thmk right As for the attachment I had for 
you, you have estranged it I am far from my countfr, 
my family, my fnends You arc all that I ha\T lie 
kind to me and I shall love you, but one cannot m * dar 
forget what one has suffered Be a father to me 1 need 
one. Give me a little sincere alTection and my heart 
will respond I thought my words had touched him, 
for he exclaimed Ah, Horten jc, if you only loved me, 

you wouId.-be perfect Wc can still be happy together 
if you wish It I long to be reconciled with you, 
but on one condition, you must a\t>w the faults you 
have committed." I b^n to smile, Dear roc 1 '* 

I eadaimcd, " if I have not committed any it was surely 
not your fault I It was because I was happj to hive 
an easy consacccc " — " That I cannot believe, '%e replied. 

* Tell me all and everything will be forgiven " 

For a whole month he not only wrote to me bv dar 
but he disturbed sleep at night, constantly rcpealirc 
the same thing Through a little door which opened 
into m) alcove and which I had not dared to lock for lei? 
of rousmg his suspiaons, he would enter, waking me wuH 
a start and forang me to listen to all his lamentation 
Sometime* he was so despondent that 3 did not know whi 
to do I was so worn out and unstrung that I wa' ohtfgeJ 
to ask him to postpone the discussion till the foltowif’ 
day He would do so and return with more of the SA'*ie 
rcproache* *' "iou have made me the unhappirst nv 
in all the world," he said " 1 hold abjoluicly to a rceo*' 



person who makes me •uffer - _ - 

of me and will be sorry for it It i' yntf tMt 
away my health it is you wbotre deiiroyirp it 
can 1 do," 1 cned, all tears oftcr such cruel 
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“if I had gone astray I should confess to you. Look me 
in the face. Truth tells its own tale. Do you read on 
my features signs of confusion or untruth ? ” But nothing 
convinced him. 

He adopted another plan, and one day came to me in 
triumph. “ You will not admit anything. Good 1 I 
tell you I now know all and have proofs against you.” — 
“ That cannot be true,” I replied firmly and without 
pausing to weigh my words. “ One cannot have proofs 
of what has never occurred. If I were guilty your stratagem 
might have succeeded, but it is unworthy of you to invent 
such a tale.” He remained motionless and was silent. 
Nevertheless he harped constantly on the idea that such 
absolute virtue could not possibly exist. More exhausted 
than I can say by this constantly renewed persecution, 
I became like one of those unfortunates who, on the rack, 
make a false confession to end their sufferings. It came 
into my head to invent some story that would put an end 
to this state of things and restore peace and quiet. I 
was only embarrassed as to the name of my accomplice. 
I could not deliberately inflict my husband’s hatred on 
anyone, and I wished to choose a person who had ceased 
to live. Ad^le was no longer with me. I confided my 
plan to Madame de Boubers, who for a long time had 
been a witness of my misfortunes. She protested against 
my project and made me promise that I would not execute 
It. 

At last my husband, worn out by his useless efforts, 
appeared one day with the following treaty which he wished 
me to sign. He promised that it should be the price of 
happiness, but that if I refused he would- complain to the 
Emperor in the strongest terms. I asked him to leave 
me this paper in order that I might answer each clause 
separately. Here it is. I have always kept a copy of it. 

“ We, Louis and Hortense, desiring to put an end to 
the state of discomfort and constraint in which we have 
been livmg together for a long time past, and believ- 
ing that if we have been unhappy and disunited 
It is because we were married before we had come to 
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^ for ^ other , daintig at length to find a meaia 
bf which ^tre may hereafter Inc happily and profit hr 
Dvc rears cacpcnencCj vrc have resolved to observe the 
resolutions set forth in the present pnvate trealr to 
which we have apposed our signatures We, each of 
us, swear and nroroiae before Cod to fulfil all the con 
diOons set forth herewith 

‘ Paragraph i — It is agreed that all mistakes, crriin 
and faults, of whatever nature, committed by either of 
us in the past, and which may have been preyudictil 
to the other, are hereby annulled, foign'cn and forgotten, 
and It a forbidden to refer in any way to the unhappy 
past 

"Paragraph 2 — ^We promise henceforth to chenibone 
another, not merely in nict but of our own free will, and 
we choose one another as though hitherto we had been 
disengaged and free We promise mutually not to 
separate under any pretext whatever, nor asV to do so 
And should any such request be made by one, the 
other shall refuse it We will prefer each other to any 
or all members of our respecfise families Lastly, we 
will show signs both In public and pn«te of our love 
for and confidence in one another 

" Paragraph 3 — ^We promise on our honour not f" 
correspond, I, Louis Bonaparte with any woman, withoi 
the Queen’s consent, ana I, Hortcnse, with any mi 
without my husband’s consent, and this without at 
further explanation but m snrtue of reciprocity 
" Paragraph ^ — We promise to unite our c/Torts ar 
always to make common cause to keep the guardiarsSi 
of our children and not allow them to be adopted b; 
the Ilmperor or the Emproi 

■ Paragraph y — WepromisetomakeallourreCiyrci 

lequests to one another when we are alone topf u 
and neser in the presence of others 

' Paragraph C — ^kVe solemnly promut on toil Ver~u 
to receiie no Msitor and to miie ro vt’it witfou' ri 
basing informed the other of the fact And wr ic s 
promise, I, Louis, not to rccetsc any wotrrr, s-- i. 
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Hortense, not to receive any man or any woman without 
my husband’s permission. 

“ Paragraph 7 . — We promise that the arrangement of 
our apartments and the choice of our attendants shall be 
/ such as is mutually agreeable and that nothing will be 
done until both parties have agreed upon it. We 
will examine and discuss together the arrangements 
that already exist. 

“ Paragraph 8. — We promise to have only one purse, 
that is to say that Hortense will have no private funds of 
her own and that no correspondence about business matters 
can be carried on by the Queen without the Kmg’s 
consent. 

“ By performing and cariying out the above con- 
ditions in a loyal and scrupulous manner we hope to 
live as virtuous and honourable people. And in order 
to confirm our reconciliation we hereby promise solemnly 
to live entirely for one another and for our two children. 

(Signed) “ Louis.” 

This is the reply that I wrote in the margin of Louis’s 
contract : 

“ I cannot sign this agreement because I refuse to 
deceive you and it is impossible for me to carry out the 
allotted task. 

“ According to the first paragraph I must forget 
the wrongs that have been done to me. I can try my 
best, but it is not in a single day that one can wipe 
out so many years of unhappiness. Moreover it could 
only be your behaviour towards me, by showing your 
esteem and confidence, that could bring about my un- 
failing return to you. 

“ As regards paragraph 2, you have not made me so 
happy that you can take the place of my entire family. 
The latter consists of the Emperor whom I have always 
considered as my father, the Empress and my brother. 

I will take advantage of every opportunity that occurs 
to be near them. 

“ As for paragraph 3, how can you expect me to 
write to my family only when you allow me to do so } 
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At far as other persons are concerned I anree reidilr 
enough ■' 

tara^ph 4 ■ — \ou have the right to appoint and 
dismiss all the persons who belong to nip household. 
I have 001*00 appointed one sole person without Tout 
approval But I will never give mv consent to the 
dismissal of anvotie who has done nothing wronc 
Baragraph 5 ■ — My hopes and mv happiness will 
alwavs be to have mv children with me. But God is 
master of their fate and He will decide it 
“ Paragraph 6 « easv enough to fulfil 
" Paragraphs 7 and S show how little confident 
you have in me. It would, however, be easv enough 
to conform to them, disagreeable as it 15 to rralire that 
the\ are prompted bv suspicion 

■' This 15 mv point of anew, so different from vein 
If all these eapfanauons are painful it 15 because thrrlei. 
nowhere and because I ha\x lost all hope hou as! 
to have here and now what onlv time can gi\x, aii 
especially that frankness and confidence 1 drimA 
and which vou have nes-er shown me Jseverthc'w 
s-ou mav rest assured that whatever miv be your coni-i 
towards me vou will always retam mv Incndship, tri 
that the father of mv children can never become in 
diffiment to me. 

‘ This tStf, iSoy Hoartvit ” 

WTiv did the King ask me to make a p-o-iise he k— w 
I couli not keep ’ \\ as it posiible for me to de..Iirc 1*^1 

I would ro longer Wish to sente to mv fandv, O' '-t wt 
brother it he returned to France ? Louis srxs nv r-i' 
he could presxnt ne from doing these things but I c“-- 
no give mv consent to h s doing so And so I hi 
bear all sorts of repnoaches tro-i the Empero', w '■o re wn-n. 
a letter trom nv husband conp’nnirc thi 1 iv-lr - - 
miw-able , . 

The King was ill for two davs 1 did ro leave h 1 
fo- a monc-t He now has-e rn-ed r-T 
ard realouv care He scened to b^ true ed bv i 
hit first eipreisio'S of tendemess ii-awcd ho unfu 
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desire to find me at fault. The J^ct that he was unable 
to do this embittered him and he seemed to be saying to 
himself : “ How I could love you and how happy I should 
be if only you were guilty I ” I was utterly discouraged, 
all hope of happiness had fled. But as my life’s work was 
to make someone else happy I persisted in trying to achieve 
this. How many times have I stifled a complaint or a 
sigh in order not to shame the man to whom I had vowed 
obedience ! I so much wanted to make him happy in 
. spite of his natural melancholy. I strove to temper his 
nature and fed my chimera with all the efforts of futile 
zeal 1 - I seemed to believe myself possessed of super- 
human powers. Then, too, how often, over-wrought 
by the sharpness of my pain and fired by my love of well- 
doing, did I not exclaim to myself : “I suffer cruelly. 
What matter 1 I welcome suffering for it makes one 
better 1 ” ' - 


VoL 1 



CHAPTER VII 


THE DEATH OF THE PIHHCE ROYAL— TJUVEtS IX JOtmilRX 
FRANCE (maY-ATJOUST, I807) 

ninfft i tsd death of the Prince Koyal — A nurther • ejimj' fTiirni 
of l een e — The P^rtim.i Loiirdee^I^n— Ba mnn F— .tntn Spain— 
Mor mt ain excnritoo* — RetnmtoSaint*Cloa<^~Yhe Eojpemf fcbok** 
Hortense — A drlro with Napoleon and Joa^phlji©— The Enspeioti 
opinion of the nlen of Pnitxia and Rossla. 

Alas I the moment was at hand when af( my energy 
deserted me. No, I did not know what sorrow is I 
had not yet experienced the full bitterness of mef My 
child, who had^cn the first to teach my heart how decyly 
It could love, was now to teach me these other lessons- 
My hand trembles as I tell the story and my tean fiow 
wmle I wnte. 

I stood at his bedside with his co^cmess watching hts 
sleep His breathing was irrcginar and oppress^ I 
could not take my eyes from him Fear entered my wul 
I prayed, I implored Providence to be just *' My 
must not dic,"^ I kept repeating “ What have I done f 
For what offence am I being punished ? " And 
consacncc reassured me The lorcmost doctors in 1 lollmi 
were in attendance My tears might trouble them, 

1 tried to be calm, to discuss my son's illness with thr^ 
as though he were a stranger It seemed to me that 
I been m their place I should have found some remeuf 
Yet not one of them recognised his illness It was emuy^ 

In two da>*s he died * It was towards me that he fu rr.. 
his pale, wasted little face, it was I to whom hi' br 
scarcely able to mo\c, seemed to call, it was hii mo 
name that I saw framed on those discoloured iipi* ® 
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breathed his last. And I survived ! How can God 
allow a mother to outlive her child 1 

My husband, overcome by grief, threw himself at the 
foot of his son’s bed, while I fell into a state so alarming 
that every care rallied round my person, I had uttered 
a piercing shriek when I saw that my son was lifeless. I 
could not shed a tear. They brought me the child that 
was left me. I looked at him, then pushed him away. 
“ I do not want to love anything again on earth.” I 
felt I was about to die and I awaited impatiently for the 
hour to strike. Religion might have succoured me, but 
at that moment I did not respond to any religious senti- 
ment, all those emotions seemed to have been stifled in my 
heart. 

Princess Caroline hastened to me from Paris, as well as 
Ad^le and her sister, the wife of Marshal Ney. Far 
from being touched by this token of their affection, 1 looked 
at them without saying a word. I knew that they were 
my friends, but I had ceased to care for anyone. My 
mother came to the Chdtcau of Laeken to which I was 
taken. She was overcome with grief at the death of her 
grandson, yet found courage enough to come and nurse 
her daughter. In what a state she found me. Much 
had been hoped from our meeting. It was thought the 
presence of my beloved mother would excite a flow of tears. 

On my arrival at the palace of Laeken, the Empress, 
weeping, rushed forward to meet me. I recognized her 
perfectly. I looked at her, but not a word or a feeling 
showed that I retained a spark of affection for her. She 
had not conceived a condition which no remedy could 
touch, and the sight of me filled her with alarm and grief. 
Doctor Corvisart saw that only time and change of scene 
could improve my health an'^ i-hot Hmo-Q wnnlH Fill me- 
His counsel was followed an 
husband approve of it; if an 
I should have been touched 

My mother took me out c 
estates. It did not matter t 
no preferences, no will of mi 
too many people made me ot 
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^ ^ passed Saint-Denis 1 stos 
rcminacd that there lay the remains of my son Mr 
imagmaboii seemed to enjoy every idea vrhich could 
mercase my sorrow I looked at my remaining chili 
^ He was pale and delicate , he needed all my care. 1 yns 
about to leave him and to say farewell to my mother 
It would be natural for such a s€p 2 ntJon to aine me m 
I felt nothing 1 I left them without 
shedding a single tear I was taken to the Pirenccs 
The journey improved my health but all my thoughts were 
still turned towards dea^ I considered it as an act of 
justice that Heaven owed me and awaited with pious 
resiMation for the order of release that I had vowed I 
would never attempt to hasten 

"When we arrived at Bagnfcrcs, the beautiful valley of 
Campan was too cheerful to please me. This enchanting 
landscape was not in keeping with my state of mmd 
I needed was stem and wild scenery in harmony with 
profound grief Therefore I stayed onI> o few cays it 
Ba^ires, and went on to Cautercts* where the mountains, 
huddled closer together as they increase m height, mak* 
Nature wilder and more imposing 

The letters that I received from my husband touched 
me His gnef seemed to equal mine, and for the fr« 
time we understood one another He was distressed about 
my health and was unhappy that he could 6nd no way of 
consoling me. He did not even dare to come to kc mf. 
and I understood his position and felt for him 1^' 
had caused me so much pain that he must haic doubled 
whether he could pro^c a consolation to me I wrotrto 
him in a fncndly manner, for in all sinccnty I had 
plctcly forgiien him He repeated *o often that m 
fast two month* he had come to sec life difTcrcntly, ^ ^ 

now wished only to make me happy, that the tomenti rf 
had sufFcrcd before our misfortune when we were 
side by side were what had made him w>sh to fird r 
cuilty of some fault so as to have the right to atk fr ^ 


separation, but now u was I, and I only, who couU r* 
him the necessarj courage to perform h»s s*3noui dJ ’ ^ 
In the end I was touched. I oebeved what he utd 
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I replied tliat so far as happiness was concerned, I was 
not sure whether I could bestow it and that, as for courage, 
I had none left. This was the truth. 

Impatient at being left so long alone, Louis finally came 
to the Pyrenees and spent a few days at Cauterets. I was 
still wholly absorbed by my grief. My husband wished 
to be kind and attentive, but do what he would, all the 
defects of his unhappy disposition came to the surface. 
I trembled at the thoughts of having again to suffer from 
his behaviour and that terror was the first thing that took 
my mind off my loss. Another reason for dismay was 
that I did not feel strength to sacrifice myself to his happi- 
ness. Ad^e gave me courage by trying to persuade 
me that our common sorrow had changed my husband 
and that I ought to try once more to make him happy. 
I begged for time, my mind was taken up with the thought 
of death, and I saw nothing that could win me back to the 
love of life. The King saw that I was still too ill for him 
to speak to me of anything but the loss we had so lately 
suffered. He went to other watering-places in the 
Pyrenees whence he wrote to me often. His only wish 
was to effect a reconciliation between us, and he was 
resolved, said he, to bring me to consent joyfully to this. 

One day his letter would be affectionate ; on the next 
he would insist on two things as being essential to his 
peace of mind, namely, that after our reconciliation, in 
order to be an example of all domestic virtues, I should 
never address any of the yoimg ladies with whom I had 
been brought up, as “ thou,” the other that I should 
never receive anyone in my private apartments. I was 
dumbfounded by such precise exactions, all the more so 
because, as I have already said, only women waited on me 
in my own quarters. As for the detail of addressing my 
young ladles as “thou,” it was a schoolgirl habit which I 
had kept up intentionally, for since my elevation in rank 
had placed me so far above them, I should have felt as 
if I were showing pride if I had made any change in my 
way of speaking to them. 

I had received two letters written by the Emperor 
while at the Front. In them he reproached j 
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vna no more fortunate vrhcn wc stopped at the Dunnor 
of « very severe religious order In spite of cmr nding 
dress they all asked us if wc were not French nuns whom 
the Revolution had dnven from our own countjy 
ably this was due to the fact that they could not understand 
our interest in them otherwise 

At Saint Sebastian I visited all the points of interest 
I climbed up to the fort from which one has a view of the 
two greatest beauties of nature, the sea and the hills, i 
had expected to return the same day to Bayonne but the 
tide, which nearly leaves the port of JPassajeS dry, prc^cntcd 
me from doin^ so, and I was obliged to spend the night 
at Saint Sdbastian, and next morning act out on the return 
journey accompanied only by the men from whom wc had 
hired the horses at Irun 

The Prefect of Torbes, though he had not attended the 
former royal court as Monsieur de Castclbncy Prefect of 
Pau, had done, was far more discreet, and I was thoroughly 
satisfied with the way m which he treated me My 
husband was waitme at Toulouse to take me back with him 
to Pans I was enjoying my informal excursion so much 
that I asked him to go on ahead and allow me to remain 
a little whi/c /oncer in my dear mountains I would r^om 
him m Fans \>'hilc waiting for his reply 1 wished to 
the waterfall at Gavarnic and the springs at Barhgts- 
On hearing this the two pirfects of Pau and Tarbes 
appeared, and Monsieur de Castclbnc brought me a hont 
he had had specully trained for me The Saint Simon 
family also wished to accompany me I did not like tVe 
idea of admmnE the beauties of nature surrounded by all 
these people. Not wishing to offend an) one 5 sent au 
my household to accompanv them along the wual tow 
and promised to meet them at the waterfall I mtidf 
(eft at three o'clock in the morning with hfadame dc ilf^» 
Monsieur Thi6non, an artist attached to my husband * 
household, and a guide, who declared he couU show ih t f 
way over the pass, as he had crossed U when hunting , 
izardor chamois With us were also eight or ten men 
in the neighbourhood, but who had ncs-rr mi-fr 
climb crossed the \ igncmalc gUcien.* The 
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culties proved greater than I had expected. Imagine 
inaccessible rocks, a mountain-side so steep and so precipi- 
tous as to take your breath away at every step. iNov/hcre 
was there the least sign of vegetation, nowhere an indicalion 
that a human foot had ever trod the soil on v/hich you v/ere 
standing. Eternal masses of ice gleamed at the bottom 
of crevasses whose chasms yawned on every hand. After 
so much effort the view from the top of the peak not 
worth one’s labour. All one sees is thousands of oth^'^r 
peaks, the Breche de Roland and the Cirque de Gavarnie 
far beneath you. The only satisfaction to one’s pride 
is the thought that not everyone could have made T.e 
climb. I vras zstorAshed at having undertaken so a^-duoss 
a task simply for the sake of escaping the companiorship 
and conventional chatter of two Prefects. On o-m wa;/ dc-v/p 
we slid along with our crampons oo'er ice which often era eked 
under our weight. The torrent lay c-enea-th us. 
necessarr to leave 


tjsis icy — 

another, in which we were frecuenhy 
ves uu ever the reeks. 
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naan wlm was prepanng a display of fireworks to be held 
ifl my hoiiour I was dcligfitca to have escaped these 
so called * festmticsj’* and my pleasure jn having done so 
rewarded me for the fstOguc 1 had undergone. 

On reaching Cautercts I heard that my husband would 
not return to ^ans without me and that he expected me 
at Touloute as soon as possible. 1 left the Pyrenees 
which I had come to Jove the sahe both of the sorrow 
that I had dwelt on there and for the solace that nature 
had offered me. From a farm which had been named 
after me* I caught a glimpse between two rocks of the 
vast plain which represented to me the outer world. 
I con^tuJated myseif on having been able to escape 
from It and felt that m these high altitudes I had 
come closer to God, and to the child whose loss J 
mourned. 

Needs must, I was obliged to return to that outer world. 
My fate decre^ it. I accepted that fate, but not without 
regret, and how far I still was from resignation My 
husband insisted upon a reconciliation 1 could no longer 
refuse but I shrank from all Che di/HcuIties which I had not 
now the strength to endure * To give myself courage I 
said to myself over and over again “ The more )’ou suffer 
the sooner you die, and at least you will ha\ e performed 
your duty to the end I ** But 1 had not enough sen mastery 
to hide from my husband a sort of fear, and c\cn repulsion, 
that I felt at our reunion He longed for it so, and 
was so happy about it that our rtconalulion took place 
at Toulouse. 

We returned to Pans by short stages throuch Southern 
France. Our only companions were Madame dc IlroJ 
and Monsieur lierre, our physician Vfe mamtained 
the strictest incognito, a thing which allowed us to ice an 
(he points of interests m the afferent towns through vhKf' 
we passed , , 

I \nsitcd the College of ‘xyrixe and the pool of 
Fcrr^l, where two streams flow in different directi'^ * 
and form that Canal du ^Iidi,which unites the sea* 

At Nlmcs I admired in detail some architectural rennets 
of the Roman occupauon At At'ignon I was shown 
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atrocities were committed during 

. was a new reason to be grateful 
, put an end to so much civil 

town in which the inhabitants 
"'owd unhitched our horses and 
^ ’ streets with all the enthusiasm 
would have dared predict that 






^^iso enthusiastic for the Empire, 
Ja Marshal of France would be 
pf the Emperor himself in danger ? 
, ir of the mob amounts to, and 
*t knows best how to acclaim its 


“ / 1 Lyons, and I felt I could not 
i ^ atigue. It was in August. The 

.Thely and my husband’s indifference 

lat I had not much to hope from 
"wse, .n’“l!cUon'’'on'^'bc ''anou, ® declared 

arejhawn^nho\o%cin'y ^cem Compatible with his lack of 
'itVcr aiLB".dT'Th\rm boun” couragc I lost heart more 

Iispnt Allied poni More bombers in 
nackgrouncl irc loadlnt 

•5y,Uo'’X Xp-s dcc\ '’;r pte nightfall. The court 

ber'at iT (&,' A‘'“;roXd^X^ performance. My mother 

geVK Fortret brOUght tO me 

itionai base in Bniain iHi to my bosom, and the emotion 

- ong those who were so dear to me 

all my feeling. I burst into 
‘ f ^ Emperor came into the room. 
V fc ?. L T’ exclaimed joyfully. After kissing 

Come, come,” he said gravely, 

j* f childishness. You have 

' ‘■^wK it is becoming absurd. Do you 
’'f maternal devotion You are 
but other mothers are courag- 
yuu, they still have beings 
7!^ have duties to perform. 

% '«5 ^ kingdom which beckons you, 

' I confess that I have not found 
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in you the fortitude that I looked for Whit an ida to 
go off mouatam dimbinp instead of remaining with your 
mother and your son 1 It was unfair to them not to turn 
to them for consolation, and had I been here I should 
not have alfowcd it. But here you are home y be cheerful, 
enjoy the pleasures natural to your age, and don*t let 
me sec another tear " 

He withdrew after this reptunand, far from gueuing 
how deeply he had hurt me My tears dried, it is true, 
but only to mve place to far more painfiil feelings " So 
that 18 the Emperor's kind-heartedness," 1 said to my 
mother '* I thought better of him It is clear that 
he has not the least idea of a mother’s love 1 Heavens 1 


How can he reproach my tears I have scarcely shed any, 
and if he cannot understand my very natural emotion st 
finding myself once more among you, it js that he shuts 
every human feelmg out of his heart. Is it possible 
that he does not understand them ! No doubt the sight 
of my gnef annoys him So 1 do not ask to remain here 
Let me TO ( " My mother tried to soothe me, " him 
cfon't understand the Emperor," she said, " He thinks 
you increase your grief by giving srav to it unrestrainedly 
He bad already warned we that he should speak sritttlj 
to you, because that was the only way to cure you But 
you may rest assured that be shares our sorrow Hcipta^ 
of It very often to roc, and it is just because he is so attached 
to you that he has seemed unfceluig " 

My mother succeeded in attenuating the effect of the 
Emperor's words But for a long time afterwards fear 
and a general sensation of discomfort came oscr me 
ever he entered the room in which 1 happened to be 
I could not say a word to him, and yet 1 must say he 
most kmd to me. hhTien the tune came for his diuy dtne, 
on which only my mother accompanied him, he tuaue ^ 
go with them ana talked about the things which he kr 
mterested me, such as, for instance, the 
the school at Ecouen [for the daughters of the 
of the Legion of HonourJ, which was to Iw u'rtct 
Madame Campan He appointed me the UopI , i 
of this future msmotion, and went into the ueti Ss f 
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plans m connection with it — a thing he hardly ever did. 
Then again, he would describe his interview with the 
Emperor Alexander at Tilsit. “ He is a charming 
young man,” he always said at the end, “ and I like him 
very much. As for the Queen of Prussia, she is handsome, 
pleasant m manner, but rather affected, and,” he would 
add, turning towards my mother and giving her a kiss, 
“ she does not compare with my Josephine.” 

The Empress, seeing that he was trying to entertain 
me, would ask him questions in order to encourage him to 
keep up the conversation. 

She asked him what the Kmg of Prussia was like, 
and he gave a detailed and rather favourable portrait. 
“ As for tact,” he would say, “ what do you think of a 
prince who tells me, when I had just taken the province 
of Silesia from him, the well-known anecdote of Frederick 
the Great trying to take his shuttlecock away from him 
when he was a child and he refusing so obstinately that 
his uncle said : ‘ Well, I am glad to see that no one will 
ever make you give up Silesia.’ He was in a difficult 
position, I admit,” the Emperor would continue, “ so 
he ought to have behaved with great dignity. I was 
working at the division of territory, with maps spread open 
in front of me. Whenever he felt that Prussia was not 
fairly treated he would tilt back in his chair and kick the 
imderpart of the table, saying : ‘ How about me ? Will 
nothing at all be left forme ’ Then, too, he let his jealousy 
regarding the Emperor Alexander’s attentions for the 
Queen be seen a little too clearly. I once went riding 
with the Kings. Alexander had gone on ahead to overtake 
the Queen. The King of Prussia was unable to conceal 
his uneasiness, his eyes turned in all directions, and he 
exclaimed : ‘ Where can the Emperor of Russia be ? 

He has left us.’ And I, in a broffierly spirit, answered 
that he had been there a moment before and could not be 
far away.” In speaking of the Queen of Prussia the 
Emperor did justice to her beauty, but had not considered 
that her manner became a sovereign whose territories 
had just been invaded. In his opinion she made too great 
an effort to be agreeable, and her dress was overdone, 
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and therefore not in ^ood taste. He said that a French 
princess in such a distressing position -would have been 
richly dressed, but with affected indifference. 

As for the King of Saxony, in the eyes of the Emperor, 
he -was the best and most -virtuous of men 



CHAPTER VIII 

LIFE AT THE EMPEROr’s COURT 
(1807 — ^April, 1808) 

0 

At Uio Sunt-Cloud Fair — A startling talk mtli Napoleon — Foucli6 
suggests a dnorcc to JoS''phinc — ^Thc surgeon of King Louis 

A FEW days after my return to Saint-Cloud I knew that 
I was again to become a mother, and resolutely casting aside 
the gloomy thoughts which I had cherished so long, 
I reflected that my life no longer belonged to me alone, 
and that it was my sacred duty to preserve it. Another 
duty, too, sustained my efforts. I had again sworn to 
myself to do everything I could to bring happiness to him 
who seemed to repulse it. 

I shared my mother’s apartments, and my husband’s 
rooms were on the lower floor. He seemed vexed by this 
arrangement, and I decided to move down beside him. 
He found life dull at Saint-Cloud and wished to stay in 
Paris, and to accompany him there I left my mother and 
my son, and overcame my grief at being in the midst of 
places which constantly recalled my loss. Insensible to 
my compliance, cold and self-centred, my husband rewarded 
me by neither word nor look. While we had been on our 
journey our physician had urged him either to advance 
or postpone the date of our return to Paris for fear 
lest our arrival there would occur at a moment when 
emotions might be dangerous to my health. Nothing 
could change Louis’s plans. The carriage in which we 
drove daily to Saint-Cloud for dinner came from the 
imperial stables but was very uncomfortable, so much so 
that I was one day so badly jolted as to be in danger of 
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a mucamage. I spoke to the King about it, asking him 
to dlow me to stay that night at Saint-Cloud as I felt 
really ill " You know how mconvenient that is to me," 
he replied shortly This reply crushed me It was lo 
cruel that I felt it gave me ihe right to free myself from 
one set of duties m order to devote myself to another 
obligation 

As a crownmg misery, the Kmg wished to return to 
Holland, takmg me with him In vain my doctor declared 
that any loumey was out of the question for at least another 
four ana a half months My husband, as though he 
could not understand these reasons, said that I was abetter 
judge of what was good for me than my physician, and that 
I should be quite well in a fortnight He repeated this 
statement until the moment of his departure, saying 
" I shall expect you in a fortnight," 

How could he be so uncompassionate to his wife 
when he was land enough to other people i Dunng 
our last excursion I had seen him sjuipamiie with the 
ninesa of the son of a poor peasant, have the sick boy cared 
for by his own doctor, and delay our departure in order 
to look after this utter stranger Before we were married 
be frequently went without his private carnage in order 
to lend It to a young boy who was m poor health It 
seemed as though I were the only being for whom he 
reserved all his harshness. And yet that was what he 
called /sve Is it surprising that this word has always 
filled me mth terror ? 

Madame de Broc left me in order to rejoin her husband, 
who wished for her company All her personal feelings 
made her hope that I should return to Holland jer, eager 
as she had been for a rcconcilution to take place between 
my husband and myself, she was now com meed that a” 
hope for our future happiness together must be given up 
As she loved me she could not see why I should submit to 
this new sacrifice after I had attemptfd to ichtcve the im 
possible Conscquentli she implored me to stay in I aoj 
for my confinement " I wall conceal nothing feum 
she said , " I promise to tell you the truth about the 
If I again discover the suspiaousness and ill-wil' ' 
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you can no longer put up with, if I hear him make any more 
statements which sully your reputation, I shall be the 
first to advise you not to return to him. Your life is 
necessary to your children, to your friends, and all who know 
you will know how to judge your conduct.” 

After my husband had left for Holland I stayed at 
Saint-Cloud. One day after dinner the Emperor said to 
me : “ Go and put on your simplest gown and hat. Take 
your lady-in-waiting with you and we will pay a visit 
to the Saint-Cloud fair.” The Empress had a headache 
and did not care to accompany us. I hastened back quickly 
to the drawmg-room, but my Dutch lady-in-waiting took 
so long to change her dress that the Emperor tired of 
waiting for her, and we set out alone on foot. The 
Emperor gave me his arm. General Bertrand, who 
happened to be the aide-de-camp on duty, walked beside 
us. We soon reached the broad walk through the park 
which formed the centre of the fair. We kept some dis- 
tance from the booths in order not to be recognized, for 
whenever a crowd caught sight of the Emperor he would be 
so surrounded and acclaimed that there was nothing for 
it but to hasten home. Often we have seen him return 
from a little walk almost carried by the populace, and 
swearing that he would never be caught again. On this 
particular occasion, as he had a lady on his arm, no one 
paid any attention to him. Moreover, night was coming 
on, and the crowd pushing its way towards the gates. 
We meanwhile continued to look at the sights of the fair. 
The voiture nomade caught our eye, and as were out to see 
^ the sights we took the opportunity to investigate it.* While 
General Bertrand was paying for our admission the Emperor 
began talking to the showman about the usefulness of his 
machine and embarrassed him greatly by the directness 
of his questions. When we came out the crowd crushed 
us so much that the Emperor feared for me, and hastened 
to take me into the first tent we came across. It happened 
to contain an exhibition of figures representing the signing 
of the Peace Treaty at Tilsit. Seated at a large table 
were figures representing the Emperor of Russia and the 
Emperor Napoleon, and for what reason I cannot tell. 
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a iniscamagc. I spoke to the King about it, asking him 
to allow me to stay that night at Saint-Cloud os I felt 
really ill ** You know how inconvenient that is to me,' 
he replied shortly This reply crushed mc« It was so 
cruel that I felt it gave me the right to free myself from 
one act of duties m order to devote myself to another 
obligation 

As a crowning misery, the King wished to return to 
Holland, taking me with him In vain my doctor declared 
that any journey was out of the question for at least another 
four and a h^ months My husband, as though he 
could not understand these reasons, said that I was a oettcr 
ludge of what was good for me than my physiaan, and tint 
I should be quite well in a fortnight. He repeated this 
statement until the moment of his departure, saying 
“ I shall expect you m a fortnight ** 

How could he be so uncompassionate to his wife 
when he was kind enough to other people ? During 
our last excursion I had seen him sympathize with the 
illness of the son of a poor peasant, have tne side boy cared 
for by his own doctor, and delay our departure m ord^ 
to look after this utter stranger Before we were nurned 
he frequently went without ms private carriage m order 
to lend it to a young boy who was in poor health B 
seemed as though I were the onlj being for whom he 
reserved ail his harshness And yet that was what he 
called love Is it surpruing that this word has alwip 
filled me with terror ? , 

Madame dc Broc left me in order to rejoin her husband, 
who wished for her company All her personal fechng* 
made her hope that I should return to Holland yet, eager 
as she had been for a rcconaliation to take place between 
my husband and myself, she was now convinced that ^ 
hope for our future happmess together must be gtvet’ 

As she loved me she could not see why I should lubrtt to 
this new sacrifice after I had attempted to achieve 
possible ConsequentW she implored me to stay m I on, 
for my confinement I will conceal nothing from 
the said , ** I promise to tell }*ou the truth about 
If I again discover the suspiciousness and ill will tr 
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you can no longer put up with, if I hear him make any more 
statements which sully your reputation, I shall be the 
first to advise you not to return to him. Your life is 
necessary to your children, to your friends, and all who know 
you will know how to judge your conduct.” 

After my husband had left for Holland I stayed at 
Saint-Cloud. One day after dinner the Emperor said to 
me : “Go and put on your simplest gown and hat. Take 
your lady-in-waiting with you and we will pay a visit 
to the Saint-Cloud fair.” The Empress had a headache 
and did not care to accompany us. I hastened back quickly 
to the drawing-room, but my Dutch lady-in-waiting took 
so long to change her dress that the Emperor tired of 
waiting for her, and we set out alone on foot. The 
Emperor gave me his arm. General Bertrand, who 
happened to be the aide-de-camp on duty, walked beside 
us. We soon reached the broad walk through the park 
which formed the centre of the fair. We kept some dis- 
tance from the booths in order not to be recognized, for 
whenever a crowd caught sight of the Emperor he would be 
so surrounded and acclaimed that there was nothing for 
it but to hasten home. Often we have seen him return 
from a little walk almost carried by the populace, and 
swearing that he would never be caught again. On this 
particular occasion, as he had a lady on his arm, no one 
paid any attention to him. Moreover, night was coming 
on, and the crowd pushing its way towards the gates. 
We meanwhile continued to look at the sights of the fair. 
The votture nomade caught our eye, and as were out to see 
' the sights we took the opportunity to investigate it.* While 
General Bertrand was paying for our admission the Emperor 
began talkmg to the showman about the usefulness of his 
machine and embarrassed him greatly by the directness 
of his questions. When we came out the crowd crushed 
us so much that the Emperor feared for me, and hastened 
to take me into the first tent we came across. It happened 
to contain an exhibition of figures representing the signing 
of the Peace Treaty at Tilsit. Seated at a large table 
were figures representing the Emperor of Russia and the 
Emperor Napoleon, and for what reason I cannot tell. 
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there had been added figures of the entire Impenal familT, 
which had no doubt been used on other occasions There 
was also the Sleepmg Beauty reclining in a comer There 
was hardly auTOne present to admire all these masterpieces, 
nevertheless the showman delivered his usual lecture, and 
we heard ourselves descnbed one after the other \Vc 
were about to leave when we noticed that General Bertrand 
had not come mto the tent with us The crowd had separated 
us fiom him, and as neither the Emperor nor I eier had any 
mone^ on us we both were much embarrassed The 
situation seemed so new and to odd that I could not help 
laughing, and my hilarity was increased by the Emperors 
embarrassed manner The more uncomfortable he looked 
the more I wanted to laugh There was nothing to be 
done but to wait patiently for General Bertrand to find us. 
In order to pass the time we ciammcd the waineorits 
more closely I questioned the man m charge about 
each of the different portraits, and he assured me Uiey were 
all eicellent likenesses, and particularly praised that of the 
Queen of Holland, winch seemed to attract my attention 
ft was true the complexion was delicately coloured, and the 
face quite charming Indeed, I must confess that he had 
given my name to the most attractive of his figures Never- 
theless her head-dress was in such bad taste that I felt 
rather ashamed I ventured to adnsc the showman to 
change the position of a stnng of pearls that fell over one 
eye, and that gave her a far from refined expression Af 
a result of my comments be set about adjusting her coiffure 
according to my indications, and did so with such grmty 
that the Emperor seas not able to keep senous over whit 
he called a piece of feminine s-arity on my part Enn 
the showman himself began to laugh But it was trac for 
our fun to cease, os the Emperor began to be rather im- 
patient. If General Bertrand did not nut in an appeirtnce 
it was esndent that we should lie obliged to revtal cur 
identity m order to escape from our predicament 
doing so, howes-er, 1 bit upon the idea of standing by 
door, where the General could see me from a duti^e 
I seas less likely to be recogmied than the nmneror 
General finally did catch sight of me 1 la had been looli „ 
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for ns anxiously cvcrj'T^’hcrc. He hurried up all out of 
breath and allowed us to make our escape. c hastened 
to return home and amused the Emi'ross greatly by our 
account of our adventures. Such moments of merriment, 
however, were rare indeed, and I had difhculty in escaping 
from my worries and fortifying m) health uhich continued 
to decline. 

The Court moved to Fontainebleau. I suffered so much 
that I was obliged to make the journey by water. My 
condition had become much worse since the ball* given 
by the Grande Duchesse dc Berg in honour of the marriage 
of Prince J(Ilr6mc, when the Emperor, in spite of my refusal, 
which he attributed to my mourning, had forced me to 
dance. The Court’s stay at Font.aineblcau v.as enlivened 
by all sorts of amusements. In the morning there vould 
be hunting expeditions in the forest or lectures on ph)sics 
by the famous professor Charles. In the evening there 
would be either a play, concert, or dance in the apartment 
of the Empress or in those of the Princesses. I w.as 
excused from taking part in the hunting parties and 
occasionally would go and paint in the forest near the 
palace. In the evening I held a reception or I went to 
my mother’s apartment. Man) foreign princes visited 
the Imperial court. Those I saw the most frequently 
were the Prince of Baden, the Prince of Cobourg* and the 
Princes of Mecklcnbourg.^ One of the latter interested 
me particularly, because he had just lost his w’jfe, sister of 
the Emperor of Russia, and w'ns overcome with grief. 
As I rarely went out and w^as obliged to remain more and 
more on my sofa, cver)^one -was kind enough to come and 
take tea with me and change my thoughts a little. 

My husband w'rote rarely. He accused me of not having 
kept my word, because two v/ccks after his d^arturc froni 
Paris I had not appeared in Holland. Consequently 
he no longer spoke of my return, but demanded that his 
son be sent to him. The child was extremely delicate 
and the doctors declared that the Dutch climate v/ould not 
agree with him. This was a cause of new troubles and 
anxieties for me. ^ To send him to a piacc v/t.crc I, is 
health would be m danger was a frightful thought. I 

♦ See Note p 278 . 
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explained all my reasons to my husband, 1 sent him all the 
reports of the phpicians, but he had made up his mind, 
and I soon found myself in the sad necessity of yielding 

The Kingdom of Westphalu had just been creat'd 
and Jdrdme seith hts snfe vrent to Cassel, the near capital 
The Princess of Baden returned to her husband at biann- 
ham, and the Grand Duchess of Berg and I were left alone 
in the midst of a bnlliant court The annoyances and 
vexations of daily life exist at court as they do elsewhere, 
and are soil more disagreeable there by contrast snth the 
stately setting 

The glonous Peace of 'Dlsit had restored order and 
prosperity All hmics seemed to have been rcaliicd, but 
those on whom the Emperor had conferred power and wealth 
showed uneasiness * They looked into the future and 
complained that the Empire had no stability 1 or the 
first time the word divorce was spoken aloud, but as the 
Emperor had not said a single svord about it, the friends 
of the Empress attributed all that seas said to the hostility 
of certain indisiduals 

Having been asked hr itiT husband to pment some 
petition to his brother, 1 asked for and obtained an audience 
It svas at a time when the King was sending many 1 fcukh- 
mcn back from Holland, especiallr the soldiers of his I'oJi 
guard. The Emperor was displeased and out of tenpr 
svith him He let me see this plamls 1 anrmrted to 
soothe him, as I usually succeeded in doing I brgyrd 
him to allow Frenchmen to wear the Order of Hollird, 
which Louis had recently created, and thu’ rccognitr ihe 
existence of this order The I npen'r de^larrd thii as 
far as he was himself concerned he would nrscr wear it 
because the King had ins ttuted it at a time when he htJ 
adiiscd him not to do so A few ilirs later he yia-’td 
one of the ministers, Molhen, perr-i'iion to wri- tfn 
decoration 1 also spoke al>ou roT hiubar ' s wish s' 
base his s-on with him in Hollaed an 1 the i!' for i (riw 
as to the clTecss of the climate on the thilj « h<i'lh evi'I 
to his feail cons itution This was h s a-ssse* i 

' His father aiks for the child, who is t' •“■eo 
years o'd, su I hair re the ti,V' lu it an him. He “ 

* -ep f # I 
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the only boy in the family. If he goes back to Holland 
he will die like his brother, and the entire French nation 
will push me to a divorce. People have no confidence 
in my brothers, who are all ambitious for that matter. 
Eugene does not bear my name, and, in spite of my efforts 
to restore peace, after me there will be complete anarchy. 
A son of mine can alone set things right, and if I have not 
yet divorced, my affection for your mother has alone pre- 
vented me, for all France is anxious that I should do it. 
This was obvious at the time of your son’s death. Everyone 
believed that I was his father. You know how absurd 
such a supposition was. Well, it was impossible to pre- 
vent all Europe thinking the child mine.” He stopped at 
my movement of surprise, and then went on : “ The public 
did not think the worse of you ; you are generally esteemed. 
But they believed it.” After a pause he continued: “ It 
was perhaps just as well to have people think it, and so I 
looked upon his death as a calamity.” 

I was so amazed that, as I stood beside the fireplace, I was 
not able to utter a word, and I could not hear what he was 
saying either. The remark, “ It was perhaps just as well 
that people should think so,” seemed to tear a veil from my 
eyes. It caused a turmoil in my brain, and above all it 
struck straight at my heart, more cruelly bruised than all 
the rest of me. What 1 while he had been treating me 
as his daughter, while it had seemed so simple and natural 
to look upon him as a father who took the place of the one 
I had lost, all his attention, his solicitude, was the result of 
a deliberate plan and not of spontaneous affection I The 
thing that is dearest to a woman, her reputation, far from 
, being defended by her natural protector, had been sacri- 
ficed for reasons of State 1 Those marks of an affection the 
Emperor had bestowed on me and which I had considered 
both precious and gratifying had turned against me, proof 
of my shame in the eyes of the world 1 Public opinion 
had condemned me, and what I had accepted as the ex- 
pression of well-merited respect was no doubt only the 
self-interested language of flatterers. Instead of being 
surrounded by friends, the people about me were perhaps 
courtiers seeking the favour of the mother of the Emperor’s 
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tctf I iiad been an mstmmcnt br i^-hich o'cry ambinon 
^ hoped to gain its ends I Ah, hoir dreadful it is to 
have one's illusions shattered so mdcl}- 1 "ict I adniir, 
this first movement of indignation passed off quicUy 
Harm that conics from others and to ■which we arc not 
conscQtmg strikes us, but is pow^Icss to inflict deep 
wounds My heart was pure and I knew that truth does 
not dxrcll in the courts ot raonarchs, and that the theatre 
of ambition is not the home of sincerity or rectitude. Only 
I deplored my lot 

Since that tune I have often reflected over this corutin 
tion With the Emperor, and having grown to understand 
hit character better, I ha\c come to wTme that the words I 
took So scnouslv were mere!) spoken as a passing whim, and 
I am convincea that he never could have fostered a report 
as damaging to his reputation as to mine He had cnouph 
enemies who sought to slander him without (rrmi; to 
help them The verses printed in reply to an EnpluS 
newspaper attack, which I had asked Boumenne to eapUm 
to me shortl) after my mamage, were proof enough that 
he did not wish any discrediblc reoorts about m) conduct 
to be put into arculauon At tlic moment, howevtr, \ 
did not reason so clearly and for a long time I was pre* 
judiccd against the Emperor on account of this conver- 


sation 

The word divorce had aUo struck me, so I was Inv 
astonished later when my mother told me that the Mimv-r 
of Police^ Touche, had come to icU her that all Ftarte 
wished the linperor to divorce, and that sooner cr h'er 
the ^peror, who had not thought of it *o Ur, wool \ be 
obliged to yield to public opinion houchif even wert w 
far as to show my mother the rough dnft of a let er he 
advnscd her to wntc the Senate, and tried to p-nuidf rw 
to fake the first ifeps in the matter ot this »tyv^’t»e 
Up to this time divorce bad seer'td to ire enttfe r r 
of the question, hut the mcr'ory cl ihi corvtni 
with the Emperor made mr fear be v«iv ^ 
acquainted with PoUk-h^s propoiati 
not makeup her mind what a" - I v^ii r^'' 1 

her in rccird to frO delicate a ma ler ^ - 
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me to give an opinion I told her that if I were in her place 
I would go to tire Emperor, reproach him for treating me in 
this roundabout way, and pray him to express himself 
clearly. If he showed that he wished for a divorce I would 
not stay with him another day. At the same time I took 
care to advise my mother to follow her own feeling, for 
, her tender affection for the Emperor might cause her to 
disagree with my point of view. And indeed, after having 
conferred at length with her various ladies-in-waiting, 
and especially with Madame de Rdmusat, friend of Mon- 
sieur de Talleyrand, in whose judgment she had great 
confidence, the Empress decided to reply to Fouchd that 
she would not take any step. She did not speak to the 
Emperor either, but he was soon informed of the advice 
Fouch6 had given the Empress. He reproached my 
mother for her reserve, and assured her that Fouch^ had 
acted on his own initiative, and not on his (the Emperor’s) 
behalf. For all that, he questioned the Empress as to 
what she thought about the matter. She replied that she 
would never take the first steps to bring about a change 
which would separate her from him, and that their destiny 
had been so extraordinary that it had certainly been directed 
by Providence, so that she believed she would brmg mis- 
fortunes on them both if, of her own accord, she sought 
to separate her life from his. The Emperor showed 
feelmg and resumed the affectionate attitude towards her 
he had always had in the past, and the project seemed 
forgotten. Yet the incident left a sad impression in my 
mother’s heart. Talk as to a possible divorce was going 
on all over Paris, and was repeated to her so constantly 
that she had no peace of mind, and I often wondered if 
one ought not to regret for her that the divorce was not 
already an accomplished fact. 

The Emperor left for Italy. While there he conferred 
the title of Prince of Venice on the Viceroy. This title 
was that of the heir to the Italian throne, and Eugene’s 
new honour aroused much comment. I did not know what 
to think and began to believe that the question of a divorce 
had never been seriously entertained by the Emperor. 

During the Emperor’s journey to Italy my mother 
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oftM came to aee me, for I -was now back m Paru, unable 
to leave my sofa. 

The prmces whom I had received informally at Fontaine^ 
bleau continued to attend my cvenmg receptions regularly, 
until the Emperor’s return put an end to this inhmacy 
He was very severe regardmg the manner m which 
foreigners were to be received, and declared they should 
only be admitted to formal receptions Prince Wiliam 
of Prussia had just arrived and as Prussia had endless 
protests to make, people sufmosed that his pjesence wi* 
the cause of this severity M^nwhile the princes, nettled 
at being kept at a distance, frequented the drawing-rooms 
of the Faubourg Samt-Gcrmain, where they heard the 
Emperor bchttlcd in a manner which was no doubt more 
in accordance with their personal feelings One day the 
Emperor, when blaming me for having received them, had 
said “ Arc there not enough a gr e ea ble Frenchmen m the 
world without having recourse to foreigners who can never 
like US f But of course they have such good manners 
and ladies always like to be pleasant to everyone ’ 

Nothing more was said about the divorce, but e>erything 
showed me that the Emperor was torn between a desire 
to have a son and heir and a reluctance to separate from 
the woman whom be loved and who had always been so 
devoted to him A few days before he left for Bayonne 
I went to his Rilon to say q:ood-byc.* Mj mother was ;u« 
leaving the room The Emperor was seated and seemed 
prcoccupieA As he saw me enter be did not stir, but looked 
at me aoscly without sa}ing a word The time for ly 
confinement was very near Suddenly he carclaimed 
“It hurts me to see you like that How I^should love 
your mother if she were in your condition I ’ Then he 
ogam lost hmiself in thought unol the Empress renimcd 
This preoccupation, the sudden exclamation that bad 
escaped him, all seemed to me to pime that he was objeiica 
and tortured by the idea of separttjon ^c^cfthc!e^^ 
he left with my mother for the South of ^*^”^*^* ^ ' 

felt happy and secure on the journey and while nc « 
Bayonne, where his attention was wKolIj absorbed y 
ncgotutions with Spain 

• See hole I*t37** 
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Thus I was alone in Paris, a prey to all my mental 
anguish without any consolation ; without any society 
to change my thoughts except that of my ladies-in-waiting 
and the officers of my household. I was convinced that 
my confinement would be the end of my life, and felt no 
fear at its approach. 

I had become very fond of my surviving son. His 
delicate health claimed my constant care, but his father’s 
wish that the boy should join him in Holland frightened 
me and made me foresee new misfortunes. The child fell 
dangerously ill of a tertian fever. In spite of my own weak- 
ness I did not leave his bedside, and realized all too well 
that another loss might still be in store for me. 

As had been agreed, AdMe wrote to me when occasion 
offered, and sent a faithful account of what went on in 
Holland in regard to me. My husband had not been 
able to prevent public prayers being offered up for my 
recovery, but before the whole Court he said biting things 
about me which cut my poor Ad^le to the heart. Often 
at this period he would talk about me to her, telling of the 
violent love with which I had inspired him, and that I was 
the cause of the unhappiness of his life. He always wished 
to put me in the wrong, but could only invent imaginary 
grievances. His unfortunate disposition made him 
constantly rake up new grounds for suspicion to embitter 
his feelings. One day he sent for his surgeon, who 
was dexterous in his art, but rough and without the 
least breeding. “ I count on you,” the King said, “ to 
do me a great service. They urge me to go to Pans to be 
present at the Queen’s confinement. Perhaps they want 
to deceive me. I have a notion that she is already de- 
livered. You could surely be able to tell if her pregnancy 
is simulated, and you might present yourself as if you 
had been sent to bring my son back with you.” On leaving 
the King the surgeon confided in Monsieur de Broc, 
whose wife promptly let me know these details, advising 
me to welcome the man and to neglect no means of letting 
him convince himself of the truth, so that on his return to 
Holland he might reassure my husband and calm his ever- 
increasing distrust. Her letter was sent to me in a shoe, 
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■which the surgeon brought xnth hun little guesnne whit 
It contained. Imagine my state of mind on leanung to 
■what humiliation my husband subjected me. From that 
day on my mind was made up, I would never hvc with him 
again. 

I Tvas at my son’s bedside, very exated by what Madame 
dc Broc had wntten when the surgeon was announetd. 
** Come in, Monsieur,** I said. ** Look at me wcH and pu 
can tell the Kang in what condition you have found me ** 

The man stammered, attnbuUng his mission to mv hus- 
band’s ill health and naturally suspiaous cast of mind. 
Then he went hack to HoDand and told the King what had 
taken place. Xjoms, unable to bchevc that anpnc could 
have betrayed hm^ sent for Monsieur de Broc and declared 
I must be mad to ha\*e said such things to the surgeon. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE BIRTH OF NAPOLEON III 

(April 1808-1809) 

Birth, of Charles-Louis-Napoleon — ^Monsieur de Talleyrand comes to 
call — Caroline’s confession — Josephine's debts — ^The Emperor of 
Russia — ^Hortense and her talismans — ^Her intervention on behalf 
of Talle3nand — ^Madame de Mettermch 

In the night between the 20th and 21st April, 1808, 
I gave birth to a son.* I should have preferred a daughter, 
but the announcement that the baby was a boy cajised my 
mother great joy, and the Emperor ordered a salute to be 
fired all along the Spanish frontier, where he then was. 
The birth of a second possible heir to the throne fitted in 
adnurably with his political plans. I had sent my French 
Chamberlain, M. de Villeneuve, to convey the news to 
him, at the same time sending my Dutch chamberlain. 
Count Bylandh, to inform my husband. The King had 
the event announced to his subjects from the palace balcony 
and received the customary congratulations. I learned 
later that the surgeon had said in the drawing-room : 
“ Queens have the right to be brought to bed sooner than 
other women, they never count like anybody else.” 

^ My son was so weak that I feared I should lose him at 
his birth. They were obliged to bathe him in wine and 
wrap him up in cotton-wadding to keep him alive. I did 
not care whether I should live or not ; my gloomy fore- 
bodings concerning the future made the idea of death qmte 
bearable. In fact, so convinced was I that my last hour 
had come that I asked my accoucheur* whether I should 
live tlyough the day. He could find no cause for my 
condition, which grew worse steadily. 

* See Note p. 278. 
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A Visit from Monsieur dc Tallcjrand added to mr 

nerrous agita&oiu He was one of those vho had to siei 

the Dirth-cotificatc. He always wore his hair powdered, and 
the Bccnt of the powder was so strong that, when he came 
dose to me to express hjs good wishes, I was almost suf- 
focated. I did not dare to say anything while he was there, 
but I felt very ill 

My moral suffering added to the senous state of my 
health. Queen of Holland, French princess, mother of 
two princes, sole heirs to the most glorious throne of 
Europe, I spent my days in lonchness and gnef How 
often did I envy the lot of private mdividualssurrouftdcd 
by family and friends, who can be cared for and consoled 
without attracting the cunosity of strangers But 
sovereigns have no family Mine was scattered, my 
brother settled far away, my mother absent, and my 
husband's jealous nature had estranged all my old fnendi 
No one was left to comfort me ana ajinpaihizc with my 
troubles Condemned to he on a couch, my only amuse- 
ment was to sing to the accompaniment of my guitar, and 
perhaps I made too free use of that mild recreation, for my 
chest became so delicate that singing was forbidden me, 
and I had to resign myself to seeing mj faculties dwindle 
while my sad fanacs conjured up imaginary ills in addiuon 
to my r^ ones 

At one time the grave anxieties caused by the continued 
weakness of my new-born child plucked me out of this 
slough of despond. The baby nearly died. His nurse 
had to be changed, and I mpcif went to a ^^Ilagc to look 
for a ntw one A few dap later 1 pud the pnee ot this brief 
revival of energy due to my maternal annety, and it cost 
me dearly, as I took a chdl while canng for m> son and had 
the most fearful pain in my head. Incredible as it sounds 
I loved this phpical pai^ which 


thit I had abandoned her son when he was ill unhiprr 
Wid unable to livx mthout me. The thought of a retw" 
to Holland made me shudder 1 et if I did not go ht I l-t 
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public, who could not judge my motives, would overwhelm 
me with the unjust severity of its judgment, ' 

One day Madame Campan came to see me. She under- 
stood my character and guessed how miserable I was. 
“ Don’t let yourself pine away,” she said to me with tears 
in her eyes. “ I know how discouraged you are, but one 
must face life as it is. Live on, and in the end you will 
be better known and more fairly judged.” What good 
could such advice do to a broken spirit ? 

Affairs in Spain were becoming serious. The Prince 
of the Asturias had seized the throne from his father. 
The Emperor summoned both father and son to Bayonne. 
My mother has often told me how the parents gave vent 
to their fury, with a vivacity and show of hatred such as 
our Northern and more controlled natures find difficult 
to understand. The father took a sort of delight in giving 
up his crown as long as it should not pass to his son. 
It was, in fact, bestowed on Joseph, who was then King 
of Naples. 

Consequently the throne of Naples became vacant. 
Caroline set off for Bayonne there and then, and returned 
soon afterwards proud and triumphant at being Queen of 
Naples. I could not understand her satisfaction. She 
had been happy in her own country with her husband, 
free from the cares of state and the obligations of authority, 
rich, surrounded by everything that can insure comfort 
for oneself and confer it on others : she consented to give 
up all that for a crown, and she seemed glad ! In truth, 
we must seek happiness in the harmony between our 
nature and our destiny. 

To revert to the question of my sojourn in France. 
My children’s life and their mother’s reputation were at 
stake. I must take care of them and make my position 
clear to a few lofty spirits by whom I would be judged. 
The inclination against which I had fought so hard now 
seemed to me transformed into a tender friendship, a 
feeling of which my heart had need, and which could console 
me for the unjust opinion people were beginning to have of 
my conduct. Who knew me better than the man I had 
loved so much ? Who could better appreciate me than 
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he whom I had so long avoided despite the strength of 
my affection i Since the kst campaign he had retnaincd 
in Germany There was now no more fighting I felt 
no uneasmess about him. He sympathizeu with my mis- 
fortunes, and had written to me several times, and now, 
on his way to take the waters in the Pyrenees he passed 
through Pans In him I found the same kindness and 
the same esteem for me as of old, and I believed that 1 could 
put my trust in friendship, for it was m this sentiment 
that I sought consolations for the affection that I failed to 
find elsewhere. And so I did not hide from the man who 
seemed worthy of my confidence, my sorrows, my da- 
cour^ement, and the hopes which I placed m hun 

“ maendship," I told him, " is the noblest sentiment 
the human heart can conceive. Anyone can be a lover, 
but how many petmle know how to remain friends f 
Do not fear to confide m me your affection for another 
woman I msist that you do so I am sure of myself, 

I can bear my gnef and yours, too ”• Monsieur de F 
only remained a few hours in Pans. 

The impulsiveness with which I yielded to an emotion 
which I believed to be pure inflamed my imagination, 
and I was preparing new tortures for myself when the truth 
should dispel my illusion But as yet I did not discern 
the truth. I rested on the promise of mutual trust , then, 
too, my resolution of forgiving much dispelled the fear of 
ever being deceived. 

One day I went to sec Caroline, whom I found in the 
midst of preparations for her departure for her new king 
dom She humed about, now inspecting her travelli^ 
carnages, then coming back to speak to me, dashin^g off 
to give an order with a smile or, the next instant, shed s 


^ Hortense,” she said to me at last, "1 must confess to 
you my gnef at leaving France, in spte of the enmn whic 
Fate l4s placed on the head of my children 
never gumsed at my affection for Monsieur de 
How o'ften have I feared that he might haie a tcndnrn 
for you I You are the only woman m the wotid I^« 
afraid of He seemed to distinguish you, hut 1 svas sa 


• 6e«^otep 378 
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reassured. Young though he was and thoughtless he could 
never Jove anyone but me. No one can feel a second time 
the feelings I aroused in him, and, had it not been for my 
duties and my love for Murat, I do not know whether I 
should have had strength to deny him. I dread the grief 
that my departure ^vill cause him 1 It may be he will 
try and console himself in your company ; but promise 
me not to listen to him. He must remain faithful to me, as 
he cared for me so much. And I could not think without 
pain that another woman might please him.” 

I had let her speak without interrupting her. My 
breath failed me. Part of what she was telling me I already 
knew, but it seemed as though I was hearing it for the 
first time, so intense was my pain. I collected all my 
courage and replied: “ Why should you fear me ? You 
know nobody is interested in me.” 

” You are the only woman I dread,” she replied quickly. 
“ I cannot tell how you do it, but you have the secret of 
attracting and rousing interest. There are women much 
handsomer than you are — myself, for instance. I know I am 
the prettier of us two, but you must have a charm of which 
I know nothing, because everyone is drawn to you. A 
thousand times I have tried to make Monsieur de Flahaut 
say he disliked you. He never would do so. It seemed 
when I spoke of you as though I were referring to some 
sacred being, but I know you and trust you. I saw him a 
few days ago, when he passed through Paris. The sight of 
a bracelet I was wearing upset him, for his love is as 
jealous as it is intense. Your name came into my mind, 
and I told him the bracelet was a present from you. Promise 
me when you see him again not to betray me.” I promised 
and returned home in a state difficult to describe. Had the 
man who had sworn he was sincere been deceiving me ? 

I had just learned that another woman had been the object 
of his attentions at the very time when he had declared that 
I) and I alone, occupied his thoughts. True, I had asked 
only for friendship, but did that not entail complete 
frankness } Made more wretched than I can describe by this 
cruel uncertainty, I did not know which way to turn. 
The consolation I had counted on was once again failing me. 
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^neUCT than indifferent to everything, obliged to 
kwp aJi my troubles to myself, it was no wonder that my 
ulness became worse, became senous 

I often felt my mterest in Monsieur de Flahaut revive. 
I said to myself “ It is true that he deceived me, but per- 
haps he IS very unhappy at the loss of the woman he loves, 
and if he really is deeply attached to her, how could he have 
spoken to me about her ? The only wrong thing he did 
was to make me believe that I was his only interest, but as 
he IS sad I must forgive him. I must not withdraw my 
friendship from him " 

He came back to Pans before Caroline's departure, but 
only to leave again at once for the Spanish front I was 
at Saint-Cloud at the tune with my mother, who had come 
back from Bayonne. As soon as Queen Caroline bad 
informed him of our conversahon he wrote to give me the 
explanabon Carolme had told him that she had confided 
in me to put a bamer between us and added “ I am sure 
that after our conversabon Hortense will never love you, 
she IS too romanbe for that, and that was what I wanted, for 
It would gneve me deeply to hear that you tre atta^ed 
to her ” 

Monsieur de Flahaut wrote me these details and 1 be- 
heved him. He seemed sincere.* Perhaps, too, I wished 
to be deceived Nevertheless, there remained a feeling 
of suspiaon which quite destroyed my peace of mind. 
Henceforward no affeebon seemed to me sufliaently stable 
to be depended upon, yet how can one live without some 
such support ? 

My mother had come back from Bayonne The change 
in my health alarmed her and she wished me to go and 
live with her at Saint-Cloud. Life there, although it had 
charmed me before my marriage because 1 found much 
with which to occupy my bme, now weaned me on account 
of Its fubhty and the need I felt of having occupations 
which would take m) mind off my own troubles snd pw 
me something to do that was not directly connected wih 
myself Instead of that I was not left alone an inilant- 
I spent the mornings m my mo*her s drasjang rooi% 
where she worked at her embtoider). surrounded by btr 

• S« Note p a;* 
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ladies-in-waiting. For hours on end I would sit beside 
one of these ladies watching her thread go in and out 
without being able to say a word or follow a line of thought. 
Every few minutes my mother would le4ve the room in 
order to receive some visitor or accept some petition that 
was presented to her. She did not dare leave the palace lest 
the Emperor should come by the balcony to fetch her, as he 
often did. It was his custom to walk with her between 
the completion of some piece of work and the meeting of 
his ministers. It was he who fixed the hour at which we 
were to go driving with him. We were always punctual, 
and almost always we waited an hour or even two for the 
council-meeting to be over. Finally the Emperor appeared, 
and hail, rain or shine we drove for several leagues round 
Saint-Cloud, often without the Emperor — his mind pre- 
occupied with questions which had been before the Council 
or with some other important business — speaking a dozen 
words. After the drive we dressed for dinner, which we 
took alone, the Emperor, the Empress and I. Sometimes 
the conversation was no more lively than it had been during 
the drive. After dinner the Emperor returned to his work. 
The Empress played a game of whist in her drawing-room. 
I did not care for cards, but nevertheless played, too, 
until ten or eleven o’clock, when we all went to bed. 

My husband had given up writing to me. He even 
returned several of my letters without having broken the 
seal, after having thrown them aside in the presence of his 
courtiers. He accused me openly of having wronged him 
by refusing to go back to Holland for my confinement, 
and as I was no longer there to excite his suspicions directly, 
his unhappy temper made itself felt by all around him. 
If the French courtiers who knew what our married life 
had been tried to defend me when my reputation was 
attacked they were at once dismissed as being spies, either 
in my employ or in the Emperor’s. 

The King had already received several sharp reprimands 
from the Emperor about the smuggling that went on be- 
tween Holland and England.* The Er^eror always con- 
sidered subjects in their broad lines. The King on the 
contrary was only interested in nunute details. A single 

* See Note p 270 
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careless phrase was enough to arouse his suspiaon The 
result was that the majority of the Frenchmen whom he 
Md t^en with him to Holjand were dismissed for a word, 
ror a doubt, but the dismissal was veiled as a special mission, 
^ wmcthing of that land — for instance, Monsieur de 
Caulaincourt was named ambassador to Naples The 
^ers had difierent places Monsieur d’Anuzon, the King’s 
High Chamberlain, became my first gentleman in waiting, 
Messieurs de Vaint and de Villc my cquemes, so that in a 
short time I had so numerous a household that I did not 
know how to pay them all, reduced, as I was, to the allow- 
ance of a French princess, which was paid me by France * 
Monsieur Decazes, too, amved with a letter from my 
husband appointirm him my pnvate secretary I had 
already Monsieur Desprds, an elderly man, who had been 
with me for a long time and with whom I was thoroughly 
sabsfied. This was the only occasion on which I refused 
to cany out my husband's wishes in regard to my household. 
And this IS why a few days before I had left Cauterels, 
Monsieur Decazes, a fine-looking young man with excellent 
manners, arrived there I received few visitors He 
knew my reader and came to see her Inconsolable over 
the loss of the charming young wife who had just died 
after seventeen months of mamed life, he was trai riling to 
take his mind off his sorrow The object of his journey 
made him interesting to us. He asked to be presented 
to me, and seemed too unhappy for anything to be rcfuwd 
him. He wished me to obtain a post for him at my 
husband's court, and I advised him to get a presentation 
when he returned to Pans through his father in law. 
Monsieur Muraire, who was President of the Court of 


was done, and my husband appointed him hij 
secretary and sent him off immediately to Holland. I haJ 
seen him only twice, but one day someone Monging to 1 .e 
Murat household said pointedly The " 

Holland saw a great deal of a certain young man while t f 
was taking the waters, and secured a post fo~ him «t t 
husband’s Court." I could not inugine '>V’ , 

spiteful gossip referred to anyone I knew as shpHly 
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knew Monsieur Decazes. But when Monsieur Decazes 
returned from Holland to be my private secretary, the 
remark came back to my mind, and I declined to accept him. 
One day the Queen of Naples, who saw him at my house, 
said : Can you believe that that young man is said to 
please you ? And Fouchd says that he boasts of having 
been very well received by you.” Greatly astonished that 
the Chief of Police, instead of telling me a thing that con- 
cerned me, should talk of it to persons who he knew well 
would be glad to find flaws in me, I asked him myself to 
explain such an absurd remark. He seemed confused, 
spoke of the young man’s conceit and of the necessity of 
warning me of gossip that harmed my reputation. 

In order to clear up my doubts on the subject I told 
Monsieur Decazes of the boasts attributed to him, thinking 
that he would be deeply pained at such gossip. He 
defended himself more or less vigorously, but a satisfied 
smile showed that his vanity was rather flattered. After 
that he never appeared in my presence except when he came 
with messages from my husband, who on learning that I 
had refused to take him into my Household honoured 
him with his complete confidence.^ 

I soon found out the source of the tittle-tattle so skilfully 
diffused. By the treacherous pains taken to sully everyone 
connected with the Empress I recognized the hand of 
Fouch^ one of the most ardent partisans of the divorce. 
He would not spare any member of the family he wished 
to get out of the way. My brother could not be attacked ; 
blit I, how was I to escape from the toils of a minister so 
intriguing and so well placed to produce evidence in support 
of his accusations ? A woman is always defenceless. The 
public knew the esteem the Emperor had for me. He had 
shown it on every possible occasion. There was no 
means of changing has opinion and that of the general 
public so simple as to declare that I was involved iln some 
liaison that did not exist. This manoeuvre and many 
others were necessary to Fouch^ to sustain his policy of a 
divorce which France in general did not want. My 
mother was too popular : land, generous, amiable, acces- 
sible to everyone, always ready to help anyone in trouble 
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Md to intcrade, no one could dream of finding anyone 
bettCT t^n she, and public interest in her was now increased 
by the rear of losing her 

The Emperor, awareofherpopulanty,hesitatcd,and It was 

to overcome his indecision thatintnmac set all its machinery 
to work. A great deal was said about the Empress’s 
enormous debts, but it wras her kindness of heart that made 
her incur them and it was misfortune that had benefited by 
them. The public who saw the extent of her generosity 
loved her the more for the difficulties in which it involved 
her But the Emperor, passionately fond of order, was 
mexorable in this respect The end of the year was 
always a most painful moment for my mother, crushed 
beneath the weight of debts, debts which she had allowed 
to accumulate through fear of confessing the prtxitgaJity 
with which her husband reproached her so often The 
Emperor began by being angry and ended by paying 
But the police found a way to revive his displeasure hr 
indicating that the Empress bad hidden half that she owed. 
Thus by sowing dissension they prepared the way for 
disunion * 

I was still living at Saint-Ooud when the Emperor left 
for Erfurt,* where all the reigning pnnccs of Germany, 
as well as the Emperor of Russia were to meet him I 
witnessed the tears my mother shed in thinking of this 
journey The Emperor reassured her, saving that thii 
gathering was purely political and had nothing to do with 
the projects for an alliance that he was popularly sup- 
posed to cotertain^ and indeed the intimacy which cxisfeJ 
at the time ^tween the Emperor Napoleon and the Emper^ 
of Russia led people to guess at a marriage between ih'* 
former and the Grand Duchess Catherine 

The result of the meeting at Erfurt seemed to be a clej’* 
intimacy between the two Emperors All sorts of little 
incidents were spoken of in illustration of if For examp . 
in a tragedy pla}*cd by French actors, at the line 

A great man t friendship b a hea^Tiwflt 
the Emperor Alenndcr* leaned torrjrdi the Fnperff 
Napoleon and embraced him. 

• See Voter 
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I was completely ignorant of what was going on in the 
world and the Emperor liked to leave us in this ignorance, 
even when our dearest interests were concerned. I only 
learned the nomination of my elder son to the Grand 
Duchy of Berg^ when the Master of Ceremonies wrote 
to my Maid of Honour asking when I would receive the 
visit of congratulation from the Senate. I sent my son 
to thank the Emperor and I received the congratulations 
without the smallest feeling of satisfaction, an indifference 
I can explain only by the extraordinary elevation of our 
rank, already so exalted that a duchy more or less did not 
make a great sensation. On the contrary I feared that 
this display of grandeur might give my son false ideas 
as to his place in the world, for I held so much to his 
having merits of his own that I constantly belittled for- 
tune’s favours, persuading him that he would never become 
anything except by his work and his good qualities. For 
my own part I sometimes felt sad at the thought of so many 
crowns united in our family with only my sons to inherit 
them. I imagined that they would be separated from me 
for ever, one ruling in the North, one in the South, and all 
the pomp and circumstance of royalty did not promise 
happiness either for them or for me. 

After the council at Erfurt all the officers took the road 
to Spam. Caroline went to Naples and my mother and 
I accompanied the Emperor to Rambouillet whence he 
joined the army for Spain. The Empress was even 
more sad than usual on this occasion when she said good- 
bye to her husband. 

“ Will you never stop making war ? ” she asked him. 
And I remember how the Emperor answered : “ Well 1 
do you think that I enjoy it ? Don’t you think I would 
rather stay peaceably where I have a good bed and a good 
dinner instead of facing all the hardships I have before 
me ? You think I am made differently from other men 
There 1 I can do other things besides wage war. But 
needs must. I owe a duty to France. It is not I who 
direct the course of events. I obey it.” 

This war began under such unfavourable auspices that 
everyone was vaguely uneasy about it. The officers 
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did not ^tcn to it with the nurtiaJ zeal ttc had seen lo 
orten Thej on]y obeyed orders and no one saw the 
dcpartiirc of his loved ones without a gloomy presenn- 
ment. Pwhaps this was particularly true in my case for, 
bang ill, I was inchncd to ciaggeratc all misfortunes. 

It was the fashion lust then to collect engraved Turkish 
j^cls and I had a large number of them- I imagined 
that a seal given by me might act as a talisman , at least 
I liked to persuade myself of this in order to grv’c a great 
many of these little keepsakes, so as to be able to send 
one in particular Moreover, I said to myself " Why 
should not my lot have some compensation ? If I am 
bnng good luck to others, and 
then 1 shall not complain of my fate,” I ga\x seals to 
all the Emperor’s aides-de-camp, recommending them 
to wear them constantly if they wished to be preserved 
from danger 

When one's feelings are roused the smallest things 
become important Sacral v*oung wives who worshipped 
their husbands, came and asked me very scnously for one 
of my Turkish talismans and, as it happened, almost ill 
those who wore them came through every danger 1 
grew to attach a supcrstiuous importance to something 
that at first had been merely a whim, and after this time J 
sent a talisman to mj brother at the beginning of each new 
campaign and I should, perhaps, have worried mpclf if 
he had not worn it 

The Emperor, before he left, had expressed his desire 
to see me return to Holland After oil 1 hid endured 


I thought it inhuman to oblige me to go back to a mm 
who had made me so unhapp> My distress made nw 
unjust, for I should have remembered that I was onl) the 
Emperor’s stepdaughter, whereas my husband was m> 
brother, that he could not side with me without atuclirg 
Louis and that he had alread) done a ^rcat deal for ne 
by allowing me to remain so long in raris when my f ^ ^ 
vwis in Holland Doubtless it was cn account ct ny 
children that the Emperor allowed me to rciniin w 
,n France m .rate of »11 the effort, of mr huW . J 
One day I reccned the \t 3H of Grand Mmhil <- 
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Broc who brought me word of a thing I had long sus- 
pected. My husband’s Minister of Justice was Monsieur 
Van Maanen. The King sent for him and gave orders 
to have everything possible done to discredit me in the 
eyes of the public. These were the instructions Monsieur 
Van Maanan received : “ Spread reports that the Queen 
dislikes Holland intensely, that she is amusing herself 
in France and that her conduct there is not at all becoming.” 
The Minister drew back in astonishment and said : 
“ But, sire, it is a question of your wife and Queen of 
Holland, I cannot do such a thing as that.” “You are 
right,” replied the King in some embarrassment, “ I was 
merely testing you.” And next day the Minister was 
dismissed. 

How could I believe that passion could so blind an 
upright man and lower him to the point that he would 
act in such a way towards the mother of his children ? 
I tried to doubt these stories. I chose rather to suppose 
that the Minister made a false report than believe such 
abject conduct of my husband, but at the bare thought 
of a reconciliation, my heart sank. 

Since the Emperor’s departure my mother had been 
living at the palace of the Elys6e. He had decided that 
French citizens raised to foreign thrones should no longer 
receive stipends in France. Consequently I had no 
allowance with which to pay the expenses of my household 
and as I did not wish to beg of anyone I dismissed all my 
servants. I planned to live at the Elys6e with my mother. 
This change of fortune was the least of my troubles. The 
Emperor heard what I had done and scolded me severely. 
He fixed my income at seven hundred thousand francs. 

As the war had interfered with the prosperity of Paris, 
the trade in luxuries had decreased and many workers 
suffered from this stagnation. The Emperor, who knew 
how to attend to small matters as well as how to conceive 
great enterprises, had six thousand francs a month given 
me for distribution. His uncle, Cardinal Fesch, Madame 
M^re and the Princess Pauline received as much, and 
with what we each gave personally, it amounted to quite an 
important sum. As for me, I gave the utmost that I could 
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to relieve the suffenng of the poor I did it quite natunUr 
Ihere is do meat in so doing when one has a large fortune 
and high position ^ In those dajs it was not thought neecs- 
saiy to assure one s popularity by announcing such things 
m the newspaper ISfonc or us dreamed of making a 
merit of what we did and the Emperor would not have 
liked it had we done so 


While the Emperor was bu^ with the war in Spam, 
Austria gave ground for uneasmess and obliged him 
to hurry back without having concluded the war, which 
assumed an alarming aspect Monsieur dc Talleyrand 
continued to look after dus Spanish business in consorr 
with the Emperor, even after he had left the Ministry of 
Foreign Aftaus,* and was said to have advised the policy 
Chat was followed at first , but no sooner did he see how 
things were going than he began to laugh at a campaign 
which had not the brilliance to which we were accustomed. 

One day Madame de Rdmusat called on me. She came 


to tell me how much the reputation of Monsieur dc Talley- 
rand had suffered with the Emperor by people repeating 
remarks he had never made and saying he had opinions 
which were not really his. She wept many tears as she 
spoke of this disfavour, and protested that she could no" 
concave what could hale turned the Emperor against 
a man who was so absolutely dciDtcd to him as was 
Monsieur de TalleyranA She begged me to grant him 
an interview and to try to set him right with the 
Emperor I remembered the flattenng attention he had 
paid me while we were at Maycncc, and that 1 had met 
turn since and he had scarcely seemed aware of my 
presence. U was true, I had lost my son, and he wa* 
evidently one of those people who are frightened away by 
misfortune. Nevertheless, as one of the high digniiano 
of the Court he had called on me when my voungml 
child was born and in his carelessly polite manner had ntJ 
" It 15 your Majesty’s business to give ui Jnneo 
trust our future happiness to you " Since then 1 1^“ , 

even heard him spoken of and, 5 Confess, I was del ic 
to have the opMrtunity of rtvtnpng myself for m- 
apparent neglect by doing him a service 


• SrchW ^ 37^ 
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Monsieur de Talleyrand came a few moments after 
Madame de Rdmusat had left. This conduct said every- 
thing, for he scarcely mentioned what he wanted me to do 
for him. He was no more cordial in his manner than usual 
and I seemed to be the one who was asking a favour. The 
tears of Madame de Rdmusat and her eagerness to defend 
her friend’s interest were in striking contrast with the 
indifferent air of that haughty personage. I promised 
to speak to the Emperor that same evening^' and I believe 
that Talleyrand obtained my promise without having 
asked for it. Madame de Stacl knew him well. Her 
portrait of him in the novel “Delphine”^ under the name 
of Madame de Vernon, is a striking one, and I have on 
several occasions noted how closely it resembled the 
original. 

In accordance with my promise I went that evening to 
the Tuileries and assuming a concerned manner, told the 
Emperor that I had seen a person who was bitterly grieved 
at having fallen from favour. I spoke of that person’s 
devotion and of his despair ; in fact, I lied so outrageously 
that I do not know how I managed to keep a grave face. 
When at length I mentioned the name the Emperor 
burst out laughing. “ Oh, it is Talleyrand you are 
talking about, is it ? ” he exclaimed. “ Do you mean to 
say he called on you this morning ? ” — “ Yes, sire, and he 
was greatly distressed.” — “ So he thinks I have not been 
told of all his talk ? He has been trying to glorify himself 
at my expense. I have nothing more to do with him. 
Let him chatter as much as he likes.” — But, sire, how 
can one put words into the mouth of a man who never 
says two words in succession ? It can be nothing but 
gossip and slander.” — My child, you don’t know the 
way of the world. I know what to believe. If he says 
nothing before you, he takes his revenge about two o’clock 
in the morning with his friends, Madame de Laval and the 
like. Besides, I do him no harm. Only I will not 
have him meddling any more in my affairs.” I do not 
know whether my picture of Monsieur de Talleyrand’s 
grief touched the Emperor, or whether there were other 
explanations between them. At any rate, a reconciliation 

* See Note p 279 
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seemed to ^e phce, though M de Tallejrand not 
allowed to hold office again, an exclusion wounding to hu 
ambitious nature and which he never forgave Eien hii 
post of Lord High Chamberlain was taken from him and 
given to Monsieur de Montesquieu This made people 
say of the Emperor that he humiliated too much and did 
not punish enough. 

Madame de TaJIc}Tand, whom I knew vciy slightlr, 
called one moiping while her husband was still High 
Chamberlain ** Knowing how kind you arc,** she sa^ 
** may I venture to ask you to intJude Monsicm de 
Talleyrand among the persons whom you invite to play 
whist with you at the Emperor *s reception? It is he who, 
as Lord High Chamberlain, arranges your table, who takes 
your commands to inform the persons with whom you 
wish to play, and it is painful for him, as one of the pna- 
apal figures at Court, never to be chosen by any one of the 
princesses.” I promised Madame de Talleyrand to do 
as she wished, and it was true that it had ncxrr occurred 
to any of us to ask Monsieur dc Talleyrand to play, as wc 
thought he was too busy doin^ the honours. 

There were vague rumours of a new war \nih y^ustni, 
and what appeared at first tight an insignificant incident, 
caused us to believe these rumours were based on fact 
WTien a Court was held after a theatre or concert there was 
always play We went upstairs with the Empress to the 
Emperor’s large study where our tables were «ct out 
Generally the Emperor did not play,and wc and the Cmproi 
gave the High Chamberlain the names of the persons 
who were lanfed fo join us Jt was usual that ihnc 
should be the pnnapal ambassador* of our great rowers 
or the high court dignitancs At the lime of which I 
am now speaJung the Emperor said with an apparentir 
indifferent air to the Empress * Who arc your panoi^ 
this evening ? ” and without waiting for a reply pave t c 
names of three persons He asked us the same 
and also chose our partners. It was easy to mr's’ t 
this was done to avoid hanng Monsieur de Mritcrri ^ 
the Ausinan ambassador, who was aJrap 
play, at one of our ubla On this occasion he wit 
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relegated to the rubber of the ladies-in-waiting. Just 
as Madame de Talleyrand had turned to me, Madame de 
Metternich ,now came to beg me to manage in such a 
way that her husband should not be invited by the ladies- 
in-waiting, for if he could not take part in our game he 
preferred not to play at all, to avoid calling attention to 
his changed position. I gladly did as Monsieur de 
Metternich wished. 'Indeed I went further, and" at supper, 
where we each had our own table and where only the 
ladies were seated, I took advantage of the fact that the 
Emperor had told us neither whom we were to invite 
nor whom we were to avoid, and made a point of asking 
Madame de Metternich to sit at my table every time 
there was a reception. Otherwise she ran the risk of 
being left severely alone, for the Emperor’s disfavour was 
contagious and he was not accustomed to see anyone 
take the part of those he had abandoned. And so during 
the round of visits he made while we were at supper, he 
steered clear of my table without saying a word, as he 
saw that it was not composed to his liking. I resigned 
myself to this very easily. Indeed I rather enjoyed 
opposing him in this matter, for I thought it unfair that 
Madame de Metternich, who had never had anything to 
do with politics, should suddenly be neglected by everyone 
when a few days before the Emperor’s disfavour towards 
her husband she had been so feted. ' Courtiers are often 
in too great a hurry to prove their zeal for their sovereigns 
by going further than they do. 

The Emperor, as his habit was, went away suddenly 
one evening without informing anyone.* He took my 
mother with him and she left word that I was to join her 
at Strasbourg and to remain there with her throughout 
the war. I set out a few days later accompanied by my 
two children, and before I had reached Lun6ville I already 
heard of our first victory. Then as I entered Strasbourg 
the young page Oudinot came to the door of my carriage 
and announced another. Not a day passed without 
our seeing large detachments of prisoners guarded by a 
very few soldiers. As all our troops were at the front it , 
often happened that when we drove beyond Kehl we would , 

* See Note p, 279 
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find ourselvK alone without any escort jn the nudst of the 
pmoneis The idea that we might be m dancer naer 
occurred to us. I strolled about among them with 
P^^rect confidence and distributed money, espcaally to 
the cartloads of wounded. Marshal Kellennann, who 
commanded the gamson of Strasbourg, blamed me for 
taking such risks, especially as I was a member of the 
imnenal family But I lost nothing of my confidence, 
feeling sure that these defeated and unhappy men were 
interested only in their imsfortunes. 

The Queen of Westphalia, who had been obliged to 
leare Cassel, jomed us, and so did the Princess of Baden 
But as our stay at Strasbourg had further weakened my 
health, I allowed myself to be persuaded to try the waters 
of the little town of Baden whose picturesque situation 
and good air might do me good. And in truth J did 
regain a little strength there. My children were with me, 
and I was near enough to my mother (who had remained 
at Strasbourg) for me to be able to see her from time to 
time 

But when the Emperor heard that 1 was m Baden with 
my children, he wrote me a letter repronng me seierely 
for hating taken his nephews out of France without lea«, 
and he aitised me to send them at once to the Emprrsf 
1 did so and a little latee followed them myself 


The war was pushed on with energy As peace was 
what we all longed for, we hoped after each new nnety 
that the end was at hand Hanng grown accustomed to 
successes our only anxiety seas for the life of particular 
individuals. Dunng this campaign 1 had more than 
one cause for interest and alarm My brother co-n- 
manded the arms of Italy and we were enaenned to bear 
that Fortune had not tavoured his first battle * In a 
letter to my mother he expressed such keen disappctn 
ment that we feared that he would in the future cipow 
his life to csen greater dangers than those he had aIrca-« 
run Fortunatclv he soon retnesed this rcvetie ni c 
a brilliant campaign, beat the cncrov mery day f "d bnms t 
a triumphant army to join the 
the Piase, just after the battle of Cssling, srhich had i 
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US SO dear, and when this unexpected reinforcement was as 
welcome as it was necessary. ' 

The Emperor did not hide his satisfaction. He 
went out to meet Eugene and embraced him tenderly'in 
the sight of the entire army. When the Emperor had heard 
of the junction of the two armies he exclaimed : “ ’Tis 

with the heart that such things as this are done 1”^ 

* See Note p 280 
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A JonrMT to to P5iri>~Th» dJrotte b fkddfd 

oa — Att+peJ of Eootoo *od Lonii — Fite* at Paria— Decmbef jUv 
Joaipdtxw at M a tm aJaon— Jladaae de MrttenUch— Ufe 
at Cottrt— Th« Emparor* daocla^ lt**oo— Arrival of Starie Looiif— 
Tha Empcfora marria^o— Hortmae leave* fc* KolUad—At iLe 
Palace of Amtteixlam aod the CblUaa of Loo— Departort foe 
PlomWife* — Lout* abdlcatea and Horteoe la made Befeat 


The Emperor’s severe reproof having driven me from 
Baden, I went to talvc the xvaters at PTombitres with my 
children I had been there with my mother before my 
mamage and it seemed to me that 1 should find once more 
the health and ray light-hcartcdness of my youth, which 
had flown so far from me. Nature had remained the same 
It was I onlv who had changed, but although the waters 
did me good I could not recapture those first impressions 
•which alieart that has known sorrow can never feel again 
My mother joined me at Plombifa-es It vvas there ihit 
we heard of the successful battles of Raab and Wagram.* 
Tfu; first, won by my brother’s army corps, was announced 
to 115 by Monsieur de taibidojire, who had bren aide- 
de-camp to Marshal Lannes, and whom Euglne hid 
attached to his staff after the marshal’s death My 

brother’s continued successes were much commented on 
in the army He was considered the only possible 
successor to the Emperor During the armistice a sourg 
German student was arrested at a parade, v^en he wi> 
on the point of assassmaung the Emperor * The P'*'^ 
and other officers, alarmed at the idea of what migrt h ' 
happened, turned their attention once more to the aWert 
• S«i Notep iSa 
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of any direct heir to the empire. They asked (hcni(.clv<‘;5 
who could possibly^ have been chosen had ihc aUcnjj)! 
succeeded, and their choice was given unanimously (o 
the Viceroy. The public opinion of France v/as in apjve- 
ment with the army. 

The reports which reached the Emperor disj)hjsf'd 
him, and rc\*ivcd the question of divorce in hk mind and 
later gave rise to the words he said to me one day ; /( 

is an absolute necessity, public opinion ha'> gone a^/ray." 
I believe also that Fouch<:*, with his skill for mfrjf/iie /nd 
fear of my brother’s influence, turned the episode fo euff 
his own purpose and may even have eug;zesfed fh'^* roy 
mother and I were doing all v.e could to prorno^o S.n't’t uo '. 
popularit}*. Then, too, a eoung Polish' eo Jr/e- / v/ho/n 
the Emrero- had known in Polan-i came ‘o ’/lenrk demo'/ 


the armistice, My mo'her . 
in the palace cf Schoenbranr. unieen 
infceLtv of a busbar d to *~re.m 
cevetec ntec nc.' w;'.-: ceicc.r, 
beceme preg-: 
ra.y cc^'d nc 
Frcm the* tlr 
coatmm a ler: 
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Empcror’sliaason-vvith the Polished WTiepahesiF 

me she forgot that she had made a grievance of mv absence. 
But Madame Mht gave me a verr cold reception Al- 
mough I accustomed to unfair treatment from the 
Emperor s family, I listened with surpnse to the reproaches 
she made me for having let my motner come home alone, 
and staying on alone at a watenng-place, cspcaallv as my 
husband was not with me. ^Vho could have guessed 
that her own daughter, the Princess Borghfae, was alone 
at Aix-la-Chapclle ? All that the others did was right, 
and all that I did wrong 

The Emperor amvea at Fontainebleau and sent ns 
word to join him there.* My mother, instead of being 
delighted, felt her heart stnX.. HovrevcTy her husband 
received her prettv well, while I had a very cold reception 
I had written to him from Plombiircs asking permission 
to make an excursion into Switzerland. He had not 
answered me, so I had given up the idea. The first thing 
he said to me was, "You went to Switzerland without 
mj permission f " It was useless Tor me to sav no he 
did not seem to believe me, and I could but think he must 
have received false reports from the Minister of Police, 
who persevered m his ^Iicy of hostility towards everything 
and everybody belonging to the Empress Thus harassed 
in all sorts of ways, I might have fallen into my prrvap 
state of discouragement nad not my mother needed i 
80 badly 

The divorce was decreed tn the mind of the Empen 
His only hesitation was as to the means he should emnic 
No more kindness, no more consideration for mj morhn 
He had given her up He became unjust and plapin 
Our family seemed a burden on him and he sought t! 
soacty of his own people. He dei'oted himself 
entirely, as though he were seeking to make ui 
what he did not as yet ^cntu^c to exact He did trini 
he had ne%er done before, such as dnving out wi Nr 
the Empress, accompanied onl> by the Pnnccss 
with whom he spent almost e\-ery evening 
that tt certain Piedmontese lady in the 
was the reason for this strange assiduity But I I i 
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that his conduct was rather an attempt to divert his mind 
from what lay before him and to steel himself against the 
pain of the separation he had resolved on. His mind was 
made up, but his heart still resisted, so he sought to occupy 
it elsewhere. It may be, too, that he was trying to prepare 
my mother. 

So it was at Fontainebleau that the torturing anxieties 
of the Empress revived. This love intrigue carried on 
in the very midst of our domestic life added new fuel 
to the rumours of an approaching divorce. As for me, 
witness of my mother’s constant tears and of the conduct 
that provoked them, my heart and my wounded pride 
were alike revolted. I wished that the divorce had already 
been pronounced. Neither the position of my family nor 
my children’s future could weigh in the balance against 
the humiliating position in which we were now placed. 
“ Only my brother and I have anything to lose,” I said 
to myself. “ He will be forced to resign the crown of 
Italy and my children that of France. But this sacrifice is 
worthy of us and our mother will be happier. Her career 
is over. Let us hope that her life may not be shortened 
by her sorrow ! If only she could cease to care for the 
man who is making her suffer let us forget all the grandeur 
promised to us and think only of insuring our mother’s 
peace of mind.” 

This was how things stood when we returned to Paris. ^ 
One morning the Emperor sent for me. I was out and 
when I came in he was at a cabinet meeting. I went in 
to see my mother and found her in tears. She told me 
that the Emperor had at last informed her he could no 
longer live in this way and that he had decided on a divorce. 
“ Well 1 so much the better,” I replied at once. “ We 
will all go away and you can live in peace.” — “But you, 
my children, what will become of you ? ” — “ We will go 
with you. My brother will feel as I do. For the first 
time in our life, far from the crowd, we can really know 
what it means to be happy.” This resolute way of facing 
things and the plans I made for the future, to occupy her 
imagination, seemed to calm her feelings. When I left 
her she was resigned. 

* See Note p 280 
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That evenmg at dinner a page brought me irord that the 
iimp^r wished to see me. 1 srent to him, as resoh^ 
as I had been m the morning not to display the least sign 
weakness, A sort of pnde seemed to uphold me 
The Emperor came out of his study His manner, abrupt 
at first, soon became animated He said to me " h ou 
have seen your mother She has spoken to you hJy 
deasion is made. It is irrevocable. All France dcsiro 
a divorce and claims it loudly I cannot oppose my 
country’s will So nothing will move me, neither prayers 
nor tears ”* — ^"Sire,” Ire^ed, in a calm, cold tone, "you 
are free to do as you thinK fit. No one will trv to oppose 
you. Since your happiness exacts this step, that is enough , 
we shall know how to sacrifice ourselves Do not be sur- 
prised at my mother’s tears , it would be more surprising 
if after fifteen years of married life she shed none. Rut 
she wdl submit, I am convinced , and we shall all go, 
remembering only the kindness you ha\-c shown us ” 
While I spoke his hce and expression chinned. 
Hardly had I finished when abundant tears started from 
his eyes and in a voice broken by sobs he exclaimed 
" What 1 All of you leave me 1 1 ou will desert me I 
Don’t you love me any longer f If it were m) happiness 
I would sacrifice it to you But it is the good of brante 1 
Pity me rather for bemg obliged to sacrifice mv mosi 
chenshed affections ” 


At sight of this unfeigned emotion, my pnde gave 
way I forgot everything except that he was unhappy, 
and I wept too, and my one thought was how 
I could console him “ Do not lose heart, sire,’ I said, 
" we shall need all our courage at the thought that we are 
no longer your children But I assure you we shall 
know how to be bnse. When we lease you svt shsll thinl 
that by going away we remove an obstacle to your p'les 
and your hopes ” For a long tunc he protested agatrii 
the idea of our leaving him, arguing that his action 
enbrely based on political grounds, and tint mr ^ 
would always he his dearest fnend, that he shouU r 
cease to consider mv brother as hts ton hut that *’ 
same blood did not flow in theirsems he could not make h-e. 


• S^s^ol• r ssa. 
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his heir, that the one way of assuring the future peace 
of France was to leave his throne to his own child, that he had 
realized this for a long time and that only his affection for his 
wife had prevented him from taking action sooner. “ Do 
not believe,” he said, “ that Court intrigues could influence 
me in any way. On the contrary, at the time of the 
coronation, when I felt that there was a party hostile to 
your mother not only did I have her crowned but I also 
had her anointed, and at that time I hoped that by pre- 
senting my nephews as my heirs I should satisfy public 
opinion. But the men I had made powerful insisted 
that dynastic stability must be assured, and the mass of 
the people to whom I owe so much feel that 1 am the only 
protector of their strength and happiness. After me 
anarchy would break out again and the fruit of so many 
efforts would be lost to France. Instead of that if I leave 
a son brought up with my ideals, a son whom France will 
be accustomed to think of as my heir, the country will have 
the benefit of all I have done for her and will gather the 
fruit of my labours. The toil will have been for me, 
others will reap the reward. As for you, your children’s 
interests, which are a mother’s first consideration, should 
keep you here with me. So let me hear no more of your 
leaving me.” — “ Sire, my duty is towards my mother. She 
will need me. We can no longer live near you. That is a 
sacrifice that we must make. We are prepared to make 
it.” 

I returned to tell my mother of this interview. 
Every day brought new conflicts. I tried to persuade 
her to let us leave everything behind and follow her, but 
the Emperor always came afterwards and undid my work. 
Frequently my heart bled at the thought of leaving my 
children. I hoped to keep them with me at least until they 
should be seven years old and my imagination already 
pictured all the compensations for my sacrifice, which 
the intervening years might contain. I dreamed of a 
possible refuge far from the Court in the sweet seclusion 
of family life, with my mother enjoying the rest she had 
so long desired. Freedom from care would be my com- 
pensation for the sacrifice we had made. My brother’s 
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foture touched me more keenly Knowing hii character 
I could guess what his own conduct would be But 
would his wife, brought up sq near a throne, resign her 
position willingly ? Would she not feel too keenly the 
loss of the high hopes she had held for the future f 

The Emperor sent Eugine word by [optical] telegraph* 
to come to Paris It was the first time he had returned 
to France since the da) when, a mere Colonel of the Guard, 
he had left it with his rtmiment I went to meet him, 
to tell him of the motive for his journey Our carnages 
met at Nemours (December yth, 1809), and he came 
into mine. After we had kissed, weeping with joy to 
see each other again, he said to me ** Is the cause that 
unites us pleasant or unpleasant ? I answered “ Un 
pleasant,” and he guessed the rest His first words were 
‘Has my mother courage to face it f ” — “'ies” — 
“ Well, then We will all go asra) quietly and end 
our days more peaceably than we bemn them But why 
did they marry me to a pnneess ? M) poor wife is the 
only one to be pitied She had hoped that her children 
would wear crowns She had been brought up to con- 
sidcr that important She thinks that I hair been sent for 
to be named heir to the throne of France But she will 
be braie She loies me so dearly and is so fine a character 
that she knows that if one docs nght one is ncicr un 
happy ” All along the road as we trai riled back together 
I told him everything that had happened in Pans since he 
had left I had once more found a protector and a friend, so, 
forgetting for a moment the sad causes of htf presence ) 
gate mi self up to the solace of pouring out all m) troubles. 
He knew a good deal already, but when he found me w 
changed, he guessed what I must haie sufTereJ, and 
confessed that he should hardli hair recognized rre 
And then he told me of the charm diffuied 01 er hn own 
home life, of the constant harmony which sncctene 1 alt 
his long days of labour How diffcrmt our fate hU 
been 1 The balance of fortune had alwap been on l-rf 
Bide, vet his good fortune became all the dearer to rr 
because 1 felt that, in some way, I had contnbuted m 1! w 
my (UtTcnncs Far from complaining, I prayed llra<, 

• No** P 
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to continue to send me all tlie misfortunes and to spare 
my brother. 

We arrived at the Tuileries. Eugene went at once 
to see the Emperor and I returned to the Empicss, who 
was much moved at the thought of meeting her son, whom 
she had not seen since Munich, when his futuie seemed 
so biilliant. She had never doubted that either he or 


my children would succeed the Emperor and all these 
hopes had suddenly vanished. She giicved solely on our 
account for, so far as she was conceincd, she was aheady 
resigned and kept constantly in mind the thoughts that 
would strengthen her decision — the certainty of lemaining 
the friend of the man she loved, of living in the same countiy 
with him, of seeing her life change into quieter ways, and 
above all of doing her share to secure the happiness of 
France and of the Emperor. She was determined not to 
go far away from him, and she waited anxiously to know 
my brother’s opinion on this point which she fcaicd might 
be the same as mine. 


The Emperor and Eug^me joined us by the piivate 
stairway. The meeting was a painful one. All eyes were 
full of tears. Even he who had seemed so unbending now 
seemed ready to revoke the wish he had asserted so stiongly. 
But my brother and I assured him that the time for that 
was passed, that we knew what was in his mind, that the 
Empress could no longer be happy with him, that we had 
kept quiet as long as we could believe in a Court intrigue, 
or a family cabal, but that now that he had explained 
himself it was for us to have courage to leave him. The 
Emperor repeated to my brother what he had already said 
to me. According to him, it must be an amicable arrange- 
ment. The Empress would lose neither her position nor 
the feeling he had for her. My brother insisted that the 
separation be complete. “ Otherwise we should be in 
a false position,” he said. “ In the end my mother might 
be in your way. People would attack our family thinking 
we had been dismissed. Our simplest actions would be 
judged ^ as prearranged intrigues. Even your enemies 
would injure our good name by pretending to be our 
friends and so leading you to suspect us unjustly. It is 
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better to leave evcrjthmg CbooJe a place for ui, ftr from 
the court and ita intrigues, where we can help our mother 
to bear the weight of her misfortune.’ 

The Emperor protested against the poor opwton we 
seemed to have of him and said, speakmg in a senous 
thoughtful way that showed he was deeply moved 
" Eugine, if ever I have been useful to you in your career, 
if you have loohed upon me as a father, do not abandon 
roe. I need you Your sister cannot leave me either 
She owes that to her children, my own nephews. Nor docs 
your mother wish it cither With your ciaggcrated ideas 
you increase her unhappmess Indeed I may sai more, 
you must think of posterity Stay with me unless you 
wish It to be said that the Empress was repudiated and 
abandoned, and that perhaps she deserved It Isnothcrpan 
far nobler if she oontmue to live near me, to keep her rank 
and positron, thus proving that the separatton was due 
to political necessiOes and that she willed it and thereby 
became more than ever entitled to the praise, love and 
respect of the nation for whose good she saenfeed 
herself f” 

We did not know how to reply to these new arguments, 
ns powerful as they were uncipccted. W’e were won over 
by the Emperor's soliatudc for his wifes reputation at 
the very moment he was leaving her The conduct of 
the husband dictated the attitude of the children , they 
vrould have done wrong not to imitate it Cost u» 
•what It might, we resolved to let our thoughts dwcD 
only on the honourable position assured to our mother 
Our wishes were subordinate to her interests Alresdj 
we vvere prepared to accept the new position which plictd 
US on an equalit) with the crowd that we hid seen at we 
feet, and reduced us to be of no account where we hu 
been so influcntul We made up our mmds to accept 


''^icc”fhc sacrifice had been decided upon, the oe'r 
thing to do was to caTTT It out The Emperors fsrri ; 
met, and their joy could not be hid, try » 
conceal it Grieved in appeamnee bp the tstc of 
Empress, every time they turned towards us, of whom ury 
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had always been so jealous, they betrayed themselves by 
their satisfied and triumphant manner. 

I was constantly obliged to face several troubles simul- 
taneously, and I now heard of my husband’s return. 
The Emperor (doubtless in the hope of bringing about 
a reconciliation between Louis and myself) had urged me 
to write to him so as to decide something about our way 
of living. I did so. In reply I received a long review 
of all the misfortunes I had brought upon him, ending by 
the wish which he had and believed me to have too, that 
we should separate judicially. 

After a luncheon'’' given by Princess Pauline for the 
Emperor at Neuilly, my stepfather called me over to 
him and, while the guests were all in the garden, slipped 
his arm through mine and led me a little away from the 
rest of the people, saying as he did so : “ Your husband 
arrives to-morrow. I know he intends to live at his 
mother’s house. I do not approve of that. Here in France 
I have the right to oblige him to go to his own house, but 
I know how unhappy his disagreeable temper makes you. 
Tell me : should you resent it if I ordered him to go to your 
home ? ” — “ Ah, sire,” I exclaimed, I have no more 
courage to bear torments so constantly renewed.” — 
“ Yet,” he replied, “ Louis is kind. It is true nobody 
can live with him, but that is because your gentleness lets 
his faults get the better of him. An honest woman should 
always rule her husband.” — “ Sire, I beseech you, let him 
do as he wishes.” The Emperor seemed undecided. 
We rejoined the rest of the party and as a matter of fact 
my husband, instead of returning to his palace, went to 
his mother’s house.f I admit that in spite of all the 
malicious gossip this caused, I congratulated myself that 
he had done so, so much did his presence terrify me. 
This was the first ostensible act that told the public of 
our disunion. 

The children always spent the afternoon with their 
father. The younger one, who had not been well for 
several days, was not able to go out. My husband lost 
his temper and protested loudly that I wished to prevent 
his seeing the little boy and he came alone m the evening 

* See Note p 280 | See Note p 281. 
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to convuce luinsdf thM the child wm reillr ,11, jnd (iu 
1 was not deceiving him 

When mamed people are unhappp together erarthing 
becomes a cause of quarrelling- and discussion Tie 
^pe^r had insisted that mp husband should make me a 
formal visit and that I should return his call We occa 
sionally met at the Tuilenes and, as 1 haie heanl sincei 
he said that he found me so altcr^ in appearance that he 
felt Sony for me He fell ill I went to see him and 
entered without being announced, aniuoiis to obtain news 
of bis health The next day when I went back he refused 
to recein me I was mui upset. At last in response 
to our repeated solicitations, the Emperor called a lamnp 
council to pronounce on the quesuon of our sepajation. 
Neither side was able to present any senoiu grounds and 
the Emperor repeated several tunes Thej are tiro 
children There isn’t to much as a sheet of paper between 
them they must make up their quarrel ’ 

Just at this time Pans was \ery gay and many fJtes 
were gn en to celebrate the peace with Austria * E'errore 
knew that the Emperor's divorce would shortly take place, 
but the Ejnpress, faithful to her usual plan, attended all 
the receptions with the crown on her head alihoi^h she 
knew that it -would soon be worn by another At this Unc 
and up to the day of the dii-orce, the Kings of Saaonv, 
'Wurtemberg and Bas-ana were in rans fhe Ijnpttss 
receisedthem My brother had gone to meet the 
King of Havana to inform him of the separauon 
He seas -very grieved, and scaed to be in Pans yuu 
at a time which made it seem as though he had core 
to be a witness of it He wished that some defimlt 
situauon be assured to my brother, and the Lmyeror, to 
from refusmg, proposed to Euginc to form a kinp,-^ 
made up of the lllynan ptovincts, the Tstol or any ottw 
region he preferred My brother had al^y-s the ti-__ 
answer I s'-ant for nothing , do not trouble a lout re 
The Empress, too, insisted that something tiuist ^ ' 
for her son, as bis tide of I’nncc of \ tnwt did n it a <~ r 
bun the Italian crown, which belonged b) tuht i ' 

second son of the Emperor But the Nueioj ety u tJ 
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clearly that he would accept neither crown nor any other 
advantage that might seem bought by his mother’s 
misfoitune.^ 

Finally, on December 15th, 1 809, tlie day of the divorce, 
all the family assembled in tlie Emperor’s principal study 
where he had been alone with the Empress. Each took 
his place in order of rank. The High Chancellor and 
Count Regnaud de Saint-Jean d’Angcly came in, and 
both remained standing. The Emperor took up a paper 
and began to read in a clear and steady voice, but when 
he came to the phrase : “ She has embellished my life 
for fifteen years,” his emotion was evident.^ The Empress 
then read her statement. Tears prevented her from 
completing it. She handed it to Count Regnaud who 
finished it although he, too, was weeping. The official 
report of the proceeding having been drawn up and signed 
by all those present the Emperor embraced the Empress, 
took her hand and led her to her aparement. A little later 
he came to fetch me and took me to her. I found her 
exhausted and overcome with the strain she had been under. 
I felt It was necessary to keep up her courage to the end. 
In order to do so I reminded her of the misfortunes of that 
other queen who had preceded her in this palace and 
who had left it to mount the scaffold. I spoke of the 
difference of her fate and of the consolations that still 
remained to her. I did succeed in reviving her courage. 
On the preceding day my brother had gone to the Senate 
to announce the divorce and declare that it took place with 
our full consent.*" 

The next morning early I went to see my mother. Her 
drawing-room was filled with ladies-in-waiting weeping 
over her departure. I feared the effect this emotion might 
produce on her although I considered that the worst was 
already over. To leave a Court is not the same as leaving 
a place where you have been happy. I led my mother to 
her carriage while the Emperor was at his cabinet meeting.* 
He had already said good-bye to her. I was not present 
when he did so but I can imagine how heartrending it 
must have been. Our drive to Malmaison was sad and 
silent. When my mother entered that house where she 

* See Note p 281 ' X 
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had so happy her heart was heavy with gnef " If 
he IS happy, _^Ehe said to me, “ I shall not regret whit 
1 have done. As she spohe her eyes constandy filled 
■With tears ^ 

The daj- after she had left the Tuilenes the Emperor 
rame to visit her This ceremony of going- to meet W 
who only twenty-four hours before had been her husband, 
i^e a deep impression on everyone He took her hind 
affeebonatefy and Walked with her for a long time near 
the chdteau E-very day he sent her a mcsicn^ with a 
letter complaining of hts loneliness, and said how much 
he missed her * He went to the Tnanon and asked us to 
visit him there I accompanied my mother and this 
interview, too, was a touching one (Christmas Day, 1809). 

The Emperor insisted that my mother must stay to 
dinner As usual he sat opposite her Nothing seemed 
changed The Queen of Naples and I were the only guests 
The Emperor's pages and the Prefect of the Palace srere 
m attendance as usual There svas a deep silence My 
mother could take nothing and I thought she was going 
to fawL The Emperor wiped hu eyes sesTral times 
without saymg a -word, and we left immediately after 
dinner 

My mother afterwards reminded me of the teats she had 
seen in the eyes of the man for whom she still cared so 
much, and seemed to find a moment 5 comfort in this 
sign that he shared her iwets But time went on 
Letters became more rare ana she still waited for them. 
There was a little room from which she could get a new 
of the high road Every time she heard that there woulJ 
be a hunt in the forest of Samt-Gcrmaiii she would stand 
at the window till she had seen the Emperor s carntce 
pass and repass. I began to fear that her sacrifice ^ 
costing dearer than 1 had at first thought it would ou 
brother and I united our efforts to find something to aincif 
her She seemed to resign herself little by little to W 
fate, though for a long while the slightest atiemion on IW 
Emperor s part was the only thing that cou d rio'c t" 
and renew her courage Moreover, Malmaiton jn 
constanll) crowded with people who, whether t*iey 
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petty tradesmen or Cabinet ministers or Marshals of 
France, brought her the homage of their respectful devotion. 
When the weather became very cold, she expressed a wish 
to return to the Elysde.^ The Emperor consented, and came 
to see her there once or twice. ^ 

I had not left my mother for a single day when I received 
from the Emperor the notification of my appointment as 
princess patroness of the schools for the daughters of mem- 
bers of the Legion of Honour. He had from the first 
intended the place for me and it pleased me because it 
placed the young daughters of our heroes under my 
protection and guardianship. I called one evening to 
express my thanks to the Emperor, who seemed vexed that 
I had not been to see him sooner. He thought me ill- 
tempered and I was only sad, a very natural feeling after 
that fruitless effort on my part to obtain a separation 
when he had let me see that he wished on the contrary 
to reunite me to the King. 

As a matter of fact, I constantly found myself having to 
bear both my worries in regard to my husband and his own 
troubles resulting from what was taking place in Holland. 
Although I knew nothing about politics, I grasped the 
fact that the King wished to be an independent ruler, free 
to promote the happiness of his subjects as he thought 
best, and without being forced to submit to French 
influence. This was a very noble sentiment and one 
which sprang from an almost servile attachment to his duty 
and to the new obligations he had assumed on ascending 
the throne. But how could he expect to maintain his 
independence at a time when all the other sovereigns of 
Europe were forced to agree, even against their will, to the 
wishes of the man who had conquered them ? I said 
one day to one of the Cabinet ministers who had come 
to complain about the Emperor’s severity, that he must 
know that I never took any part in politics, but that I was 
convinced that my husband was ill-advised. Perhaps, 
had he possessed an army capable of resisting that of the 
Emperor, he might have separated the politics of Holland 
from those of France if he judged that this was advisable, but 
since he was not strong enough to do so he was obliged 

* See Note p 281 '* 
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wholeh^edlv to ally hirasdf mth France And 
Holland, at the pncc of some further sufienng, must in 
the end secure certain advantages from the continually 
growing influence of its powerful neighbour, whercu 
another course of conduct might anger the Emperor 
and lead him to incorporate a country whose policy thwaned 
his own In this way the King, though acting with the 
best intentions, might do the greatest harm possible to 
Holland by compromising her independence Thu was 
the one and only conversation regitling aflairs of state 
that I ever had with an} of the Dutch ministers 1 ought 
probably to have shown more interest m public miners 
which aflcctcd my family, but I thought they were no 
concern of mine, a convenient notion when one has a Iwy 
mind which places its idea of happiness elsewhere than w 
rank and power 

My mother was burning to know who was to take her 
place She made careful enquiries about all the eligible prin- 
cesses in Europe One day, when Madame dc Mcttcfnich 
called, she spoke to her a great deal about the Archcluch«> 
Mane^Louise, whom she seemed to consider the molt 
worthy choice for the Emperor Madame dc Mctiemich 
reported this con\crsation to her husband, and she received 
an answer which she showed roc on account of the con- 
fldence she had in me ever since 1 had taken her p^ 
when cacryone else was avoiding her According to thu 
letter, her husband had begged hts sovereign to connucr 
the benefits that would accrue to (he countries over which 


he ruled, and the happiness to his daughter it she wm 
chosen by the Emperor IViapoleon as hii wife The 
Emperor of Austria seemed quite inclined to bestow the 
Arcnduchess on Napoleon if she were asked for Ihs 
wife, the Empress, had made some ohj^ions, but t few 
moments* convTTsation with Monsieur dc Mettermch n 
sufficed to conv'incc her This letter had been »hown o 
Monsieur dc Talleyrand and no doubt the Ijnreror 
mfonned of it at once, for roy brother loU re iMi he 
been ordered by the Emperor to go cfficiilb ‘ ^ 

of Schwanenberg, the Ausinin anbasii'-or, o 
the hand of the Archduchess 51 arjc-I-out*r 
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A cabinet meeting had been called a few days 
earlier"^ to discuss whether it would be wiser to choose 
the Russian or the Austrian princess. The opinion of 
the cabinet was divided. Those who, like my brother, 
preferred the latter, gave as their reason the fact that there 
was no point of contact between Russia and France, that 
there was not the slightest danger of hostilities arising 
between these two countries and that it was far more useful 
to fuse into a close alliance the interests of Austria and 
France which had in the past provoked friction and which 
continued to offer constant possibilities of conflict. This 
last argument proved convincing, the more so as there was 
the question of the difference of religion, it being under- 
stood that a Russian princess would not change her faith 
and that it would be dangerous to allow a priest of the Greek 
Church to come between husband and wife. It was 
therefore decided that the Archduchess Marie-Louise 
should become Empress of France and that the Queen of 
Naples was to go to the Austrian frontier to meet her. 
The Prince de Neufchitel was sent to convey the Emperor’s 
proclamation to the Archduke Charles, who was to represent 
the Emperor of the French at the ceremonies in Vienna.* 
As for the Emperor, his mind was entirely taken up 
by the thought of his young wife. It seemed as though 
he could never hear enough details about her. Whenever 
a page or an aide-de-camp returned after taking a letter 
or a present, he would be overwhelmed with questions. 
All agreed in saying that she had a good figure, was blonde, 
had a fresh complexion and a pretty foot, but no one dared 
claim that she was pretty. Monsieur de Talleyrand one 
day repeated to me a report made by a young aide-de- 
camp to the Emperor in his presence : “ Tell me frankly,” 
said the Emperor. “ How did the Archduchess Marie- 
Louise impress you ? ” — “ Most favourably, sire.” — “ ‘ Most 
favourably ’ does not convey any information. Come, 
now. How tall is she ? ” “ Sire, she is a good height,” 

here he hesitated a moment and added “ about as tall 
as the Queen of Holland.” — “ Ah 1 that is very nice. 
What colour is her hair ? ” — “ Fair, much like that of the 
Queen of Holland.” — “ Good. ' And her complexion ? ” 

* See Note p, 281 
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T"tT? 7 the Quaa 

u HolJimd — Ai 1 then sL is lite the Queen of 
noimd r No, sire, and yet I have gJrcn an abjoJutelr 
truthhiJ answer to every question you ha\*e asked *’ The 
Emperor dismissed him, shook his head and said ‘ I 
cannot get a word out of them 1 I see that my wife is 
ugJy, for not one of these confounded joung fellows has 
been able to say that she jj pretty Wei), as long as she 
15 kind and bears me healthv sons I wiJJ Jov'c her as though 
she were the most beautiful woman on earth *’ 

The choice of a chief lady-in-waiting for the new 
Empress was a oucstion that caused much talk among the 
courtiers She had to be a woman of absolutely irre- 
prcachablc character AM the old nobibty of the Fau- 
Dourg Saint-Gcnnain asserted thar nght to this position 
According to them the niece of the unfortunate tvlanc 
Antoinette could only have families who had served her 
aunt round about her On the other hand the military 
and the new nobility dreaded the influence of the old 
Court party and the disdain with which they might be 
treated by the old aristocrats The Emperors choice 
was the wisest possible* No one had thought of it and yet 
everyone approved it The Duchesse de Montebello 
had, since the death of her husband (Marshal Lanres) 
lived in retirement, her only interest being the education 
of her children Admired b) all, still young and beautiful, 
her appointment proved that the Emperor did not forge* 
those heroes who had died for their country s cause and 
that he did not want to place near his young vrtft *orrt 
person who might have taught her not to like all rrenrn 
people equally . 

Never before had such luicury been seen as that whith 
prepared the Cmpcror's mamage Nothing seemed goes 
enough for the Empress, and the Emperor cncpiirrd ini*> 
the smaMest details of cverylbmg that concerned hrt 
though he had nothing cUc to think abou' 

The King and Queen of Wesiphitia, Qu^en e 
Spam, the King and Queen of N spirt, the ‘ 

Tuscany, the Pnnee and Pnneess of lladrn, the J n 
Pauline and my husband ofitn met of c^tning ai 
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Tuileries. I spent my time between my mother and these 
gatherings, which the presence of my husband made rather 
embarrassing for me. At one of them the Emperor was 
in especially good spirits. “ It is time now,” he said, 
“ for me to learn to be charming. My serious and solemn 
ways will not please a young wife. She will enjoy the 
pastimes of youth. Come, Hortense, you who are our 
Terpsichore, teach me how to waltz.” This proposal 
from the Emperor seemed so extraordinary that we burst 
out laughing. It was not a joke. He meant it seriously 
and I gave him lessons for two evenings. He had little 
natural aptitude and laughed himself at his awkwardness. 
But he soon tired of the whim, saying : “We must leave 
to each time of life what suits it. I am too old. Moreover, 
it was not as a dancer that I was ever meant to shine.” 

My brother had- gone back to Italy, whence he was to 
return with his wife to attend the wedding, I received 
a very sad letter from him telling me that General de 
Broc, who had served tmder him during the German cam- 
paign, was lying dangerously ill at Milan. I could not 
keep this bad news from my friend, who went immediately 
to nurse her husband, but at Chamb6ry she met my brother 
and my sister-in-law, who told her of his death. She 
was heartbroken and I shared her sorrow as though it had 
been my own. Never did I see deeper or more lasting 
grief, though neither her health nor even her beauty was 
impaired by it, so beneficent were the tears she was able 
to shed freely. 

I had never met my sister-in-law before, but had been 
constantly hearing about her. The happiness she had 
brought my brother sufficed to make me fond of her. I 
went to meet her on the road to Fontainebleau, and found 
her much as she had been described, with remarkable 
beauty and freshness of complexion. Although very tall 
and slight, her figure was so well proportioned that she did 
not look remarkable. She was always simple in manner 
and most considerate to others. In every respect she made 
an ideal princess, as I have often heard said, even by the 
Emperor himself. We became as sincerely attached 
to one another as two people can be who have common 
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acutely hostile that I had reason to fear it All hu 
conversabon was about the necessity of my letuming to 
Holland and the nght he had to make me do so 

After this I had to resist the most pressing entreaties 
of my husband’s family I replied to each of them that I 
believed him capable of doing anything to injure me, but 
that if he were not king of the country in tehich he lived 1 
might be willing to go there m the hope of getting some 
sort of recognition of my ngh^ from some aH-potvcrful 
judge But Tvhat could I expect at the hands of a mm 
■who treated me as hts enemy r I wrote a despairing letter 
to the Emperor He did not answer me. 

In the end even my brother concerned himself with this 
semi^rcconaliabon I told him in detail all my troubles 
But how was I to make him understand ? One must have 
lived through such miscnct to believe in them People 
fancy that emotion blinds the person who complains 
Onljr reputation is thought of and it may be that life is 
sacrificed to it Eugine repeated to me ** Make this 
last effort on account of public opinion No one knows 
how often have already tned to imprmc this exacting 
temper ^iou arc blamed because you arc not better 

known Show how bra\e you arc, and if you cannot win 
a little domesbc happiness m the long run your pcrsc%’crance 
mil at least have gn*cn you the nght to lux alone, m peace 
and respected b) all ** It ii difficult to be lurc enough 
of oneself to resist the advice of a dcarly-lo%cd broth^, 
cspeaalJy when you value his approi'aJ , mil be deceived 
himself He could not understand that after all my vain 
attempts, which only I knew about, I had neither health, 
strength, nor hope left to enable me to try again Thus, 
sunk in a state of dull discouragement, haunted by the 
constantly recurring idea that no one cared what became 
of me, not esen among those whom I loved b«f, I finally 
gave my consent to the departure which so many p«p e 
desired, and prepared to return to the land of sorrow 
much as a condemned man goes forth to his doom 

My brother, whose affection for me took alarm * 
ceased to make any protest, stipulated that it must b* he 
who should Jay down the conditions It war apTcc 
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that I was to live in tlie same palace as my husband, that 
he was not to oppose my visit to health resorts whenever 
necessary, that I was to be allowed to take my own chamber- 
maids, for none of my French ladies-in-waiting could 
accompany me. I obtained permission to leave my 
younger child in Paris on account of his delicate health, 
and I made my preparations to set out with my elder son 
immediately after the wedding, taking Madame de Boubers 
and Monsieur de Marmol with me. 

My domestic troubles interested no one except myself. 
The entire court was taken up with the prospect of the 
coming festivities and the welcome to be given to the 
Empress. There was much discussion between the kings 
and the princesses in regard to the proper ceremonial to 
be observed on meeting her, and nobody was satisfied.’’^ 

I often smiled to see so much eagerness over things 
which to me seem to be of little consequence. A heart 
that suffers knows the true value of all that is vanity. No 
decision had yet been settled when the Emperor found a 
short way out of all the difficulties. One morning we 
started out in a carriage alone with the King of Naples, and 
drove to meet the Empress, whom he met near Noyon. 
The Emperor stopped his carriage, and entering hers 
unannounced, embraced her tenderly. The Queen of 
Naples was with them. At seven o’clock in the evening 
we all took our places in full court dress at the foot of the 
grand staircase to welcome the newcomer. We kissed 
her but hardly had a chance of seeing her as she passed. 
She passed through the gallery where all the town and the 
Court were assembled and then disappeared and was no 
more seen till next morning. She received us cordially. 
Her manner was gentle and kindly, although rather shy. 
We were all pleased with her. 

The court then went to Saint-Cloud,"^ where the civil 
marriage took place on April ist. A stately procession 
proceeded thence to the Tuileries.f I was with the Queen 
of Spam and the Grand Duke of Wiirzburg. We 
preceded the Emperor’s carriage. I will not describe 
the scene, for the contemporary newspapers must have 
done so. 


* See Note p 281 
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Dunng tte Empire puMit ceremonies secre slwiw 
a^mg and beautdW The Arc de Tnomphe it 
1 Etoile, alreadj- begun, bod prevuionallp been completed 
in "Wood • It was ca^ to foresee the magnificent cfTcet 
It would produce later * Along the way the crowds teemed 
to me rather cold. The common people did not eipretj 
any pleasure at seemg another Austnan woman on the 
throne, but Parisian soaety, which had mustered in full 
force in the gallery of the Imuvre, burst forth into a- 
pressions of intense enthusiasm, some on account of old 
memories, others m hopes of a lastmg peace, others agam 
because they were stirred by the emotion which any 
spectacular and brilliant sight can arouse. 

Before proceeding to the temporary chapel* the Emperor 
and Empress rested m their apartments The Imperial 
mantles were brought from Notre-Dame, where they hid 
been kept since the coronation The Empress put on 
the one which my mother had worn and the Queen of 
Spam, the Queen of Westphalia, the Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany, IVincess Pauline and 1 earned the trauu 
The Queen of Naples, the wife of the Viceroy of Italy, 
and the Pnneess of Baden walked ahead carrying tapers 
and different insignia In this order we pass^ through 
the gallery and amied at the room which had here 
arranged as a temporary chapel The Court and the 
(Diplomatic Corps were in stands erected around the 
walls The ceremony was rather short The spectators 
frequently glanced at my brother and me, trying to pun’ 
what our impressions were This movement of cunouty 
embarrassed me, although I knew that no emotion would 
betray itself on my features Indeed, as I sincerely 
bcluned that my mother wws happier in her quiet retreat 
than surrounded with all this pomp, I could not regret 
for her sake what I personally did not tnvy 

My husband left after the marriage and tent me rr^ 
by Madame de Boubers that he was preceding me In-t 
that he counted on my keeping my promise 
de Boubers told me that, as he was going away, his fs 
had tried to persuade him to take fits ton, ripfe^^ 
to be present ssith him, bat that he hid refused, Hyi-> 
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“ The Queen has given me her promise.. She will not 
break it.” I was grateful to him for this token of con- 
fidence. While I was making my final preparation for 
my journey, Madame de Broc, overcoming her own grief, 
hurried to see me. 

“ What is this I hear ? ” she exclaimed, “ that you are 
going back to Holland ? Do you want to die ? I, who 
so often urged you to fulfil your duties no matter how 
disagreeable they might be, now implore you to give up 
such an idea. Do not let despair lead you to sacrifice 
yourself to such an extent.” She guessed how discouraged 
1 was and knew that, for some time, I had not been telling 
her my troubles in order not to add to hers. “ I have 
given my promise, my dear Adiile.” This was all I could 
say and we separated overwhelmed with grief. 

Monsieur de Flahaut had been ill in Vienna*' after the 
war for a long lime. He was still far from well since his 
return and made a great effort in order to come to see me 
as soon as he heard what I intended to do. His tears, 
his profound distress, his renewed protestations of eternal 
devotion, everything in his farewell showed a depth of 
feeling which I had always suspected, and this affection 
made me still cling to life in spite of myself, and regret 
my courage, since this seemed to be taking me from all I 
loved to a sure and early death. 

My mother was at Navarre. I had not strength to 
go to bid her good-bye. I wrote to her. I cannot tell 
whether she saw in my letter how completely I was sur- 
rendering myself to my fate, but she was unhappy and 
anxious over the decision I had made. 

I went to Compifegne. The Emperor was entirely 
taken up with his new wife.^ The princes and princesses, 
yielding to the appeal of amusements, dances and all 
those tumultuous pleasures which found expression there, 
spent their time faying to outshine one another in popu- 
larity, magnificence and pomp. The whole court was 
given over to rejoicing. I alone was sad, an alien to 
all my surroundings. At last the time came for me to 
take leave of the Emperor and Empress.* I wept as I 
did so. The Emperor seemed touched by the sight 

* See Note p 282 
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of my tears , “"Why arc you Icann? so soon? 
enquired. 

tiiuned to my camagc mthout scang 

My son and Madame dc Boubers we my only coa- 

r mions As we left Compiigne I breathed more freely 

had no longer to curb my emoaons, and this was a relief 
after all the constraint that I had put upon myself of hte 
^When I reached Utrecht I was uncipected.* The 
King was at Amsterdam Madame dc Boubers west 
to put child to bed. My other carnages did cot 
arrive. For three hours I remained alone. How wd 
my thoughts were 1 The next day the King joined 
me He was overjoyed to see his son again» but paid little 
or no attention to me I reccned the pnoDpaJ persons 
of the aty and my pallor was so great, tne change in my 
appearance so extraordinary that everyone looked at me 
with pity and sympathy 

The Palace of Amsterdam, formerly the town-hall, w« 
very handsome The King had added many new decora* 
tiota, but no dwelling could have been more depreisirg 
inside. My drawing-room, previously the crurunal court, 
was decorated with a fnexe of skulls in black and white 
marble. No one had thought of remonn^ this omi- 
mentation which was muA aximired. Inc gallerirt 
were gloomy, and mv rooms looked out on the tra/f ci a 
church , they had a homd smell and when the wmd'^ws 
were opened a heavy air and odour of sulphur rose fro-i the 
canoL My Dutch ladics-in-wutmg seemed very pleads-" t, 
but they were strangers to me, most of them had 
recently appointed, I spent my morning alone, 
in my room I hardly saw mv son Word wouU be 
sent me at dinner tunc that the King was waiting lor rw 
I came, and at table not one word was said After cin'^ 
the King let hrs fingers wander over the keys o'* the 
which stood open He would lake hts son on nii kc 
kiss him and lead him out on the balcony whj'h 
the square The people when they saw them W J grtr • 
few cheers The King then came back into the tovjn ‘U 
down again at the pare, realcd a few bees of bfcnch 

* Settf p. 
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or hummed an air. I would stay, in an arm-chair without 
speaking, watching what went on in the room. When a 
few hours had passed tlius, my husband, becoming conscious 
of the strained situation, would ring and send for the 
Dutch members of our household and the ladies-in- 
waiting. Card tables would be brought out. Sometimes 
I played too, and at nine o’clock I returned to my apart- 
ments after having said good-night, the only word we had 
spoken to one another. This is an exact picture of my 
everyday life at Amsterdam. 

So I was less unhappy, less miserable than I had been, 
but my strength was worn out by sorrow and I had lost 
all my former energy, and this loneliness in a foreign land 
appalled me with terror. I had no taste for any amuse- 
ment except reading novels of the most blood-curdling kind. 
The works of Ann Radcliffe were very useful to me. I 
could not have fixed my mind on anything serious and to 
obtain a moment’s respite I was obliged to interest myself 
in these grisly tales and in the picture of miseries much like 
our own. 

My brother, who was anxious about me, sent me one 
of his aides-de-camp. I told him to reassure my brother. 
I was too much touched by Eugene’s kindness to increase 
his unea^ness by speaking of my health and low spirits. 

French troops, under some pretext or other, came into 
Holland and the king (who to preserve the independence 
of his country had sacrificed considerable territory to the 
demands of France) was constantly at variance with the 
Emperor. As their correspondence was tinged by the 
asperity of their political differences, my husband thought 
that a letter from me might persuade the Emperor to remove 
the troops of occupation, whose presence might affect the 
popularity of my children. I wrote as he wished. But I 
received no answer. 

In the meanwhile the heavy air of Amsterdam increased 
my weakness. I was only able to breathe by having 
vinegar constantly burned in the room. My husband’s 
French physician became alarmed to see me so ill. 
“ Madame,’’ he declared, “your condition is serious ; if I 
say so, people will not believe me. I beg you to call m 
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the principal Dutch doctor It is absolutclv ncccssarr for 
you to have a chanw of air and he is the onfv one who can 
ronvince the King^' In truth, lie hi» French colloEue, 
Ae Dutch physician found me in an alarming state of health 
I do not know what he may have told the King, but I heard 
no more about the matter I felt that if I stayed where I 
was I should die, and, as 1 have just said, to die there, 
utterly alone, with no one to care for or console me, was a 
terrible thought But how was I to leave ? 1 could not 
without the King's permission 

Meanwhile my health grew steadily worse 1 felt that 
unless I had the courage to ask permission to go away 1 
should in a short time not hate the strength to leave. 
The terror with which my husband inspued me was 
still so acute that I hardly dared ask him a (juesnon I 
finally ventured to do so, however I told him that the 
air or Amsterdam was killing me, and reminded him of 
his promise to allow me to go and take the waters when- 
ever the doctors prescribed them for me. He made many 
objections, but it was finalK decided that 1 might go to 
the Chiteau of Loo in Holland,* where I could oreathe a 
purer air I left my little son with a heasy heart, though 
I was easy in my mmd smee I left Madame de Boubm 
to take care of him 

Loo was the same to me as Amsterdam My one hope 
of salvation was in the happy mountains which had seen 
my bright youth, and for whose pure air I so longed 
I wrote to the King that I could no longer put off trying 
this cure, which had proved so bcneficut in the ptU 
He did not dare refuse me, but replied with a long letter, 
m which he spoke of the future of mj children in Holland 
and of our duty to keep this country for them torcign over * 

I did not at the time understand what he meant, tor I ^ 
unaware that the discussions between the two bro’ hers rad 
reached a point at which my husband feared that HoflarJ 
would lose her mdependcncc. 

1 left* with one of my Dutch ladics-in waiting and t«o 
of my equemes. Monsieur de Renesie and Moniieur ce 
Mirmol As I drew nearer I ranee I felt ihi 1 wii 
reatored to life. Everythmg lurted try emotieri. 
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first customs-house officials who spoke my language made 
my heart beat faster. The first hill I caught sight of made 
tears come to my eyes. Yet I feared that I should not 
get to the end of my journey for all my courage. I was 
very ill. If I had been inclined to delude myself the 
consternation of those about me, the words that escaped 
from the people who came to look at me while our horses 
were being changed, would have made me realize what a 
condition I was m. “ Ah, how ill she looks 1 She must 
be dying 1 ” — “ If only I can reach Plombi^res,” I said 
to myself, “ I shall be saved.” In the end I arrived, but 
only to see my illness increased by an inflammation of the 
lungs and expectoration of blood. My own doctor and 
Mademoiselle Cochelct came from Pans. Careful nursing, 
my youtli, a greater peace of mind were what restored me 
to life. Madame de Broc hastened to me, but she was still 
so inconsolable for the loss of her husband that her grief, 
which I so intimately shared, increased my fever, and my 
doctor insisted on her return to Pans in order not to retard 
my convalescence. 

Rest was absolutely necessary to me. Yet constantly 
something unforeseen disturbed my peace. From Paris 
I received letters giving all the details of the dreadful 
fire that had broken out at the Princess Schwarzen berg’s 
during a reception given for the Empress Marie-Louise.^ 
My family, my friends had been in great danger, and tlie 
account of this terrible accident became a real danger for 
me, so sharp was the emotion it caused in my enfeebled 
condition. 

Soon afterwards a messenger brought me news of the 
abdication of the King of Holland, and my nomination as 
Regent in accordance with the Constitution. Anxiety 
for the King was my first feeling."^ No one knew where he 
had taken refuge. I imagined that he had left for America, 
alone, with no one to help him, no one to console him. 
His fate revived all my interest. I could almost believe 
that he was dear to me now that he was unfortunate. 

^ I wrote to the Emperor to calm his resentment and claim 
his support for the brother* with whom I supposed him 
offended. I received several communications in which he 

* See Note p. 282 
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announced hu intention of atmoong Holland, and told me 
wMt reply I should give to the vanous legislative bodies, 
whose delegate, the Baron de Spaen, came to inform me of 
my nomination as Ri^enL 

The Emperor o letters contained severe strictures on 
my husband a conduct. Often a violent expression iras 
uso^ to define a very simple fact, and his displeasure could 
be weighed by the force of his language For instance, 
he saia to me “ The King has gone, Icainng his ion 
utterly destitute.” I ought to have understood that he wai 
earned away by his anger, but he had struck mv heart at its 
tenderest point, and me tense state of my nerves and the 
agitation in which the constant amnil of these mails kept 
me, disposed me to the most gloomy imaginings I 
could see notlung with my mmd’s eye except my little ton 
bereft of all support I forgot the throne which he still 
occupied and pictured him utterly deserted while 1 was 
powerless to rescue him • Direct^ this alarmmg account 
reached me I sent Monsieur de Marmol to bnng the child 
to me. But the Emperor had forestalled me ana one of hu 
aides-de-camp, Monsieur de Launston, took the boy 
to Saint-Cloud after he had reigned for a week, for he bad , 
already received the oaths of allegiance from the vanom 
branches of the government before the union of Holland 
and France was announced. 

I heard that my husband bad left the Palace of Haarlen 
with the utmost secrecy,* accompanied by the General 
commanding the royal guard This General was a French- 
man, formerly an officer in my husband's old remmenl of 
dragoons He owed his promotion to my husband ard 
samficed bis prospects to nis duty cheerfully The hirf 
bad found out that it svas the Emperor s firm intention to 
annex Holland French troops occupied the country r 
was impossible to oppose them So he had made up ho 
mmd to withdraw I am far from blamwg hu decoion 
On the contrary it is always noble to girt up a throne on 
consacntious grounds Only I found it hard to ftrpiw 
him for having made me go back to Holland to >uuh" " 
policy when 1 bad always kept aloof from public 

1 soon heard of his tmvaj at the springs of Tcep'''^ 

• S« iSj. 
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The certainty of my utter inability to help him and the fear 
that my presence would disturb his peace by reminding 
him of a past he had made so unhappy alone prevented me 
from yielding to my first impulse, which urged me to go to 
join him. Had I tliought that it was in my power to con- 
sole him I should not have hesitated. I should even have 
relegated tlie sacred interests of my children to the second 
place, but, convinced as I was that I could do nothing, 
I should only have assumed in the eyes of the world an 
appearance of generosity without being able to soothe the 
existence of him for whom I should have made so great a 
sacrifice. 
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UKPUBUSHED LtTTEM WRITTEV BY NAPOUON I TO OCtM 
HORTEU3E FROM JUNE lOTH, I796 TO JUKE lOTlI, I815 

The onginals of all the following letters^ wtth one extegtut^ 
are part of the archives of Prsnce Napoleon Preserved hj 
Queen Hortensey they passed from her hands tnto those of her 
sen Napoleon Jlf then to the Empress Estg/me and on the 
latter's death sn 1920 became she property of the Pntit 
Napoleon 

Of the forty-eight letUrSy some have already been pnlTishei 
either by the Queen herself or in the CoiTC$poDdwcc de 
Napoldon I and some tn other volumes In order to present 
the whole of the Emperor's letters to has stepdanghtery we h^e 
included those already known 


DURING WE CAMrAION OF ITALV 

The first letter of the collection h dated MilaUt ts 
year IT ( 3 *^ne lO/A, 

The Memoirs of the Queen certain an ateount ef the or- 
eumstanees in which it was written General D-'uapsrtey 
who had married Josfphane on March 9f/5, 17 Q^» ^ 

PartSyMarck ; i, snthe evening Hit wiftwas tsfslhis han, 
hut not until June t 6 th 

At that time, Hortense, who was rot yet thirteen yean 
was at the boarding seh -/ kept by Madant Can pan in 
Germain She and her hrethrr had b th gn^ed at t\e ^ 
mothers remamage Ilcrtense sulked and dt^ n r j 
xente to the General Madame Canpan, I wever, /« 

336 
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on her doing so. Hortense 'ivas obliged to obey^ but did so with 
a bad grace. She says “ My letter centred around one idea 
and might be summed up as follows : I have been told of your 
marriage with my mother. What siiiprises me is that yoii^ 
whom I have so often heard speak badly of women^ should 
have made up your mind to marry onel' The GeneraVs^ 
reply “ was very long and written in an extremely difficult 
hand^ practically uUdecipherable^'' so much so in fact.^ that it 
was not till years later that^ thanks to the Consurs secretary^ 
Bourrienne^ Hortense finally learned “ all the kind phrases it 
contained T 

Here is the letter. In it Bonaparte shows himself to us 
in a new light : the great leader has become a tender and 
affectionate papa. 

The original is entirely in the Generals handwriting. On 
the document itself the words in italics are in printed character. 

At Hcadquartcrs,'hl\\im,‘Z 2 Prainal,IVtli3>c<7;' of the Republic 
one and indivisible. Bonaparte, Commander-tn-clnef of the 
Army in Italy 

To Madei«ioisellc Hortense, 

I have received your charming letter In the midst of the 
horrors of war, tliere is nothing more delightful than to be 
remmded of tliose dear children whom I love for their ovm sake 
and also because they belong to the person for whom I care more 
than anj^one else m the world 

You are a naughty, a very naughty girl You wish to make 
me contradict myself You should know, charming Hortense, 
that when we speak ill of men, we make an exception in our own 
favour , when we speak ill of women, we except the one whose 
charm and gentle ways have captured our heart and engrossed 
all our attention . . And then, as you know very weU, your 
mother is not to be compared wth anyone else on earth No 
one can umte her never var 3 ang gentleness with that mdesenb- 
able something that breathes into everythmg that comes near 
her If anythmg could add to the ]oy I feel in belonging to her, 
it is the welcome responsibilities it involves towards you I 
shall have a father’s feelmg for you, and you will love m me 
your best fnend But I am cross with you and cross with 

1 Hortense must have sent this letter towards the end of Germinal of the 
year IV (1796), for on Floreal 5 (April 24) Bonaparte wrote to Josephine , “ I 
have received a letter from Hortense It is quite charming I will write to 
her I am very fond of her and I will send her soon the perfumes she would 
like to have ” (Letter published by Fr6d6nc Masson, Madame Bonaparte, 
page 26 ) 
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war munma. She promised to come and tee me and the 

a« far from tho<e*e 

low Tfainl.ofhowsladl3haJIbetoteeyoamPini{51 toarcw 

wth yon and teU ran terrible tala Keep me a IHllc j4a 
ifeSra me™^I whom I ouj^t to write 

■^otirs, 

Bo'^ArAtTE. 

^ S — You should have received the little box of wrrfume, 
I 'wOl bnug you a hundred pretty things 


JDURJNO THE EXCURSION TO KORUA^DY 

On January 4//^ i8oa, H^rtentt mamed Louts Bonsfarit 
The ties vohk/i untied htr to ho" stepfather xcert strevythrsed hj 
ths marriage As tn the first letter, one notes an ajecti-'njft'j 
eeastng tone tn the following, written while the htrjt Comtl 
was on a tour to Rouen, Havre and d^ttppe He dtd ml dsst 
tt hut the allusion to his return maJtes tt flatn that it cos 
Brumatre ii, Tear XI {Novemher 13M, 1802)* 

Madame Hoetbvse Louis— \ our mamma Is well ^ wCl 
be at St, Cloud to-motrow at midnight The blR boobj (r ’* 
hli\(C)S Is dashing about and looks after all the pretlt vromm t* 
meets and dances ev'cr^ night \\ e are wrll and ici\*e >*00 i< 
much as you deserve. As wu probabl> have a prettj* 
opinion 01 >*our deserts this Is sajiinp much Gi\*c a ti*v *rd a 
good box on the car from me to >*our big Loins 

Alwaj-s 


BIRTHDAY ORrmKO 


Tears went hy Madame Louts Benspertt haJ le^*^t 
Princess Louts, wife of the Constahle of tit ffj 

her first letter in 1 796, she had er er wntf/n So her tsfpjs -r 


• T>* ori/tnal Ij lo h*;c1#cn « hMAinM ^ 

thelUetlme<rfHocin»« wl>ttwhi*wTnt*Ti ir 

to R««i lo 1S03 " . . a » r,irp^l 

1 Ewtfif »rbo *I0C< OctobfT I JUI. h*J 
i 4 U CtrU iit 


r*tr 
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But, in 1804, as his j east-day, August i^th, drew near, her 
new position made it obligatory for her to present her best 
wishes on that occasion. She writes : “ During one of the 
Emperor's journeys to Boulogne, Caroline came to see me about 
sending him good wishes for his birthday. . . . Together we 
composed two letters which were practically identical. The 
answer to Caroline, dictated to a secretary, was merely signed 
by the Emperor. The answer to me was charming and entirely 
in the Emperor's own handwriting^' 

Here is the letter dated August 15//^, 1804. Hortense was 
then expecting her second son. Prince Napoleon-Louis, who was 
born on October ii, 1804. 

My Dear Daughter, 

T was just going to wnte to you to beg you to give me your 
news for I bad beard notbmg of you for a month, and meanwhile 
I am anxious about your he^th, which must be unsettled by your 
pregnancy ^ And here is Eugene with your letter. 

I know how to value your feelmg for me, and you can rest 
assured that nothmg can change the fatherly affection I have 
given you from your earliest childhood Your peace of mmd, 
your health, your happmess, like those of your brother, are among 
the things which concern me most deeply 
Write to me from time to time Tell me what is happemng 
to Monsieur le Conndtabley whom I never hear mentioned, and 
do not forget to give two l^ses from me to Monsieur NapoMon ® 
Trustmg the Almighty may watch over you, my dear daughter, 
and have you m His holy keeping. 

Napoleon. 

Pont-de- 3 nques, 27 Th. 


MATCH-MAKING 


Hortense had a passion for match-making. Her good offices 
were especially active in the cases of the girls who had been her 
fellow pupils at Saint-Germain, Thanks to her, Madame 
Campan's school might be compared to a florist's nursery from 


1 The day before, Apnl 14th, 1804, Napoleon -writing to Josephine said 
" I do not hear from Hortense any more than if she were in -the Congo I 
am -writing to scold her ” [Lettres de NapoUon h Josiphtne, page 46 ) 

2 Ixiuis Bonaparte 

2 Hortense’s eldest son Pnnce Napol4on-Charles 
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■xhich emerged a nmnier oj the mvu oj the Irrpencl eeVsJy 
Aajoiten tncx hi stefdcu^her'i hhly Thee dm 
ajter Arcir; tent her the fcregneg /eiier, he emte h^ th 
JcIImirg one, August tith, 1804, vmttei; and s,gued he bs 
own hand * 


Mr D£as Daughter, 

^ ^ marmgc for one of Midime Campaa'i 

^pus- See v?liat you can do to amnge nulten Tte <&ctr 
wno nuxc* the demand ia a man of ment- 
Two kisses to Monsicnr Napoleon. A thousand pJcasint 
things to j-ou and reproaches to Louis stho doesa I let me tner 
vrhere he is nor what he is doing 

^ hATCFiro't 

Pont-de'Bnqucs 30 Ttu 


AT TME CAitP AT BOULOOSt 


August i$thy 1805, ts drawsng near Htr*tKSt itth 
hrthday grtt/trgs to the Eapenr, who Since ind hu 

been at Boulegre As/erhery she has ateonpanted her ktslati 
who, ajter being appointed comnander ej the rtfrr*^ pt 
oJ the Army designated for the tfroast n of Eng/jnf preens 
to drink the waters at the little '^age of Saint-dnsnd ratJt 
than retrtair at has headquarters at LsfJe 

A messerger brought to the Petit ChSteau de la Cr^u 
Sasst-Amard, ih.e following letter wnuen and signtd bp 
Emperor It should bear the date of Augutt 
(c+ Tb-ermidcTy 2 ear Xlllf 


I received with much pleasure in> dear Utlt* vra 

letter which was as chamnag as ever^-thrag that er-r^ fn-^ >'^ 
"^ou have nude me thiak that I axn hecoan-'C 
crandfather but wlut >‘ou tell me of Nspl *’? 
makes me sec a third generation for I knew ■* ^ 

he was such a little ihinc that 1 could coai d'T lum ^ 

I ha\-e been e\*eral <U>'» tn BoU ard f*- f 
seme time to cc-ne I should be nlad i( s^cu 
and %*oa would be monr than Xma if wa w a 4 h 

a-d cotr'‘ a-d sp^rd fi'T cf six t'-re 

r. atth-^wa mil 
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Gotxl-hvt , nu‘ tltar httU A Ihmi'^and kinsr? 

Xn|'^jf 1 loft nt CUnul. to v’* ry well.’ A*^ 
for tiv’ I '.h'vaul \»iy ol’il tc? '•oi \on Vnu will never Know 
how {tMtl oi } n)n ,t!Kl how nnnli I cam for yent. I wr<>tc 
yivi,';*Ki\ atoi o'ni tho !t{t«r by ino^''nii:tr (<i litfle Mother. 

NaI'OU ok. 

rront niv Itnp' n tl Catnp at Honlo^ne, Mond.ty 2.}th. 


an iNTonv.'vL i.m}K 


J rr>:!i J:i'r, v 'Xrhcf (rum Stur.i-ChuH -.oherc }.c 

r< pA*:h‘'c^ / jf :r/ ct; lie ':i'->.iicrfu! attr^pa^pn 'ivf.ich 
r.v/f V ./.vovt A/r.. Or, 19 (‘tticii'hr^ Tear XII 
(^Sipi’^rnWr ()tK, t^oc), Ir urj PjsKCr^^ 'xho U'as siill 

cii rU /i Il.'xh.p IcUcm It is in I.h own luind. 


My D? \i! Khti \ C,mi . 

I Y>i‘- ( tod to lot v«<ar htt/r You Know liov. fond I am of 
yoa. !to\>. nun h I h vvi .>Kv iv. <. ^^tn nn tl vnt and hov, con'ttantly 
7’ '.•U"' ! aiii to 1 now thu ymi m. enjojitit; vour.ajf and 'titr- 
ro,';,fhd }>•, i)*' j>h 1 ni< . ,tnd t’ftjtm . to toitr age. 

G 3 \( Nay Fl-'.-n a bu; 1 \ - frcJn tin Tty atid l.^uj) Lout? fjood- 
t«'n»f.r<d rn'S h ^ > iheun II« h the cyiahtus of a man of 
hft> Hr 'h'!’. !tl *- 1 . atifl have the hu:h • y.rjtt and jtood humour 
of a mon of tv,. r.te.fi\e 

du. e, I l.u;, 'uch a lot to do I hope you ^\^ll be here 
b.'fare I ha\<. 

KArOLHON. 

19 1 'ruct 


THr FLTUKE OF I'RIN’CF NArOLFON-CH ARLK 

The Queen tells {page i35)/;o‘:t», during this same campaign^ 
the Empersr wrote to her/iom T'icnna that ''he hoped her son 
would prove worth', of his future position X The original of 
this letter IS missing in the collection preseiwcd by Prince 
Napoleon, But a copy made during the Queen's lifetime gives 
us the text. The note is dated Vcccmber 13///} 1805 (22 
Frimairc, 2 Tar XIl^. 

1 The Queen had onK inhen her elder •^on to S.ninl-Amnnd with her and left 
the younger one, N.npokon-Louui, at S.nint-Cloud. 

Vol I ' Q 
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r have reco^ my dear Uttle Hortoue, the letter from 
Napol&n, In which I recognite all his mother s tenderness and 
affecHc^ With all my heart I hope that as he grows np he may 

loam all that he most know m order to be worthy of his fotnre 
d«toy Goodbye my little girh Yon know that I shall 
ahraya love you as I havo done since your childhood. 

« . NarorEo-s 

y ie nna la Frimalre. 


THE MAhlUAOE OV EtJOtNI 

Horletue vjas UtteHy dUappomed trie* her hiihenJ 
refined to alUvo her to go to iduouh to atiend the mamoge ef 
her dearfy-kved brother Eugine with Ermcess Angntta ef 
Bavaria {ffanuarj 14th, 1806) Napoleo* wat net ahle to 
proteit in time to have Loms's refusal rescinded The feUewier 
letter is included in the " Lettres de Nnpoldon h Josdphme,' 
GamteEs edition, page iy/ The ttgaattsTt alone ft tn Ihe 
Emperor's handwriting 

Ut Dadghtbr 

En^e arrives to-morrow and his wedding take* place leme 
days irora now I should have been very meased li jam had 
attended this wedding It Is too late now IMncess Augusta u 
tall handsome and full of good qualities. In every respect she 
will prove a slater worthy of you. 

A thousand lasses to Monsieur Napdldon 

NATOtica 

At Munich, January g 1806. 


THE QDEEN 07 IIOLIAND 


On Tune eth, 1806, Pnntess Leuii ieeane Qneen ef 
Holland On the I jM she and her hntiand leftfer their *ew 
hngdom She wrote from Laelen to her mother and then a 
the Emperor, who replied iy the following note of which eilj 
the signature is in his handt 


•Iwttw puWUhrd br Jlou^r 1= 

i/ttrfi inUUit it A*pel/« tWris. Cluoiptin. sorj- ' *“• 
Veil p*€»so6. 
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IIy Daughter, 

I have received 5^our letter I had news of you from Laeken. 
I was glad to hear you have been m good health. I long to have 
a letter from you from tlie Hague, where I know your arrival 
IS impatiently awaited. 

Napoleon. 

Saint-Cloud, June 24, 1806. 


0 ;/ ajTwhig in her new domimom^ the Queen implored 
the Emperor s mercy “ on behalf of a man condemned to deathl^ 
Napoleon’s answer was printed in his Correspondance, 
Volume XI f page 616. The original is merely signed. 


JiIy Daughter, 

I received your letter written Tliursday. I am glad to see 
that you like tlie Dutch. You should have sent me the petition 
of the postmaster of Antwerp. As soon as you send it to me. I 
vnll have the matter looked into and try, out of love for you, to 
have his brother’s sentence commuted. 

Your affectionate fatheri 

Napoleon. 


Saint-Cloud, Sunday, June 29th, 1806. 


Hardly had they settled in Holland when the King and 
Queen left for Mayence^ June loth. In the midst of all thiSy 
Hortense received from her stepfather the following letter^ 
which like the foregoing one was not written in his hand but 
only signed. It is a reply to her letter of thanks for having 
granted her request and her note contained thephrascy “ Napoleon 
is continuing to learn fables which he intends to recite to you. 
May he have the opportunity of doing so soon.” 

My Daughter, 

I have received your letter, and am glad to hear that Napoleon 
as well I hope he will go on leammg fables and exercismg his 
memory. The waters will do you good, and the Autumn, when 
it brmgs the fetes, will give me the pleasure of seemg you. Do 
not doubt the value ’that that has for, 

Your affectionate father, 

Napoleon. 


Saint-Cloud, August 5th, 1806. 
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Except for a few days spent in Holland^ Hortense rmasnei 
at Jix-la-Chapelle and at Hayence till the end of January 
1807 Dunng this time she again had occasion to ask tht 
Emperor to remit a pruoneds sentence^ as u shown ky the 
foUowtng letter^ wksch was very inacasrately reproduced in 
the Corrcspondance, Fohme Xllf page 374, Ox^ the 
signature u tn the Emperods handwrsung 

My Daughter, 

I have recer^ your letter of September 24th, from Aix k 
Chapelle, I sent the Grand Juge thi petiticm of the person in 
■whom yon are intercstedmorter that he maybe pardoned, lam 
tlwaya glad to hear from yoa 

I trust that vou are and that yon never donbt the great 
affection that 1 have for yon. 

Yoar affectionate father, 

Napoleon 

Wartzbonrg, October stb, 1806, 


From fFUtenherg on October 230/, 1806, the very day 
he gave Davoust the order to enter Beidtn^ tht Emperor with 
hts own hand wrote and signed the folhwttg note 


My Daughter, 

I have received yonr letter I am glad to know yon are at 
Mayence- ^ happy and diecrfnL My affairs ore going tw 
welL I hope that I shall find Monsieur Napoleon a foot taller 
and a great scholar A thousand Idsses to both of jnn. 

Your affectionate father 

Napoleon 

Witteaberg October 23rd. 


Thext a few days later j this tmefrom BerUn^ another U^j 
hut in this casti only the signature is tn the Emperor's hax^ 
writing 


My Daughter, _ 1 j * it 

I haw received your letter of the sjTth 

your little children grow and that }*on arc bapw At Juye^ 
Yon don t doubt n3> nfleclion for you nor the pleasurt H 

give roe to sec j-oo again t^t\^ 

^ our affectionate 


Berlin, October joth, 1806. 
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Hortense made her eldest son, Napo/eon-Charles^ then a 
hoy of four, write to the Emperor ^ hut the receiver of the letter 
was not deceived as to its real authorship. Monsieur de 
Brotonne gives the reply in his Lettres in^dites de Napoldon I, 
page 60 ; the original was signed by the Emperor^ but written 
by a secretary. 

My Daughter, 

I have received your letter and read Napoleon’s. I imagine 
that you guided his hand. He is not clever enough to turn such 
pretty plnases 

Your affectionate father, 

Napoleon. 

Berlin, November 8th, 1806. 


Hortense had hoped that she would be able to accompany 
her mother to Berlin where^ it was said^ peace was to be signed. 
The following letter^ signed^ but not written^ by the Emperor, 
was a disappointment to her. She had sent the Emperor an 
ode written by Monsieur Desprez, who, besides being her 
secretary, invoked the Muse. 

My Daughter, 

I have received your letter of the 21st. You may be sure I 
should have been glad to see you but the Empress is not leavmg 
]ust yet, on account of my journey to Poland, where I shall be 
busy for several days. 

I have ]ust received your letter of the 22nd with an ode by 
. Monsieur Desprez, which I thought good, on the battle of I6na. 

Your afiectionate father, 

Napoleon. 

Posen, November 29th, 1806. 


New Tear's day is drawing near and Napoleon-Charles, 
who IS only four years and three months old, again lapses 
into writing, and his compliments of the season are, once more, 
turned with a grace that arouses the Emperor's suspicions, as is 
shown in the following letter, entirely in his own hand, and 
dated January yd, 1807, 

My Daughter, 

I received your letter and that of Monsieur N oMon, which _ 
I presume is yours too. Consequently I + ■ ' ‘both ^ P 
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I wishiou a hapjy, a very liapfjj >.cw \car Gi\-e a 
kiss and a present from me to Napoleon and to his broUicr and 
never doubt of my fatherly affectron. 


January 3rd, 


NAPcnraN 


Another htitr from the Httle Pnste^ ferh:ps expreutx^ 
hit thanks for the present receroed^ and another anstcerfrom the 
Emperor , the ongtna/ ss mereJy si^ed 


Ml Daucdtor, 


I ha^'e ]Q3t received j’onr letter and that of ilonsicar N apoWon. 
I BtiU doubt whether he knows exactly what he is wnting al»at 
and fancy that the hood that guides him is that of his HtUe 
mamma. In any case give him a kiss from wc^ I ^ould ha\t 
been \*ety glad to see him but that pleasure must be postponed 
till znj return, which 1 trust wiU not bo long delajtd. 

T our very affectionate father, 


Warsaw, January 8th, 1807 


Napoixcs. 


Tilrtf foUormng httery tmtten and st^ed hjr the EmpertTy is 
dated Utnplj 22 eruhout any further tnduationy hut its text 
a//cws us to asstgu tt to Januarjy 1807 A v:eek lasa^t 
Hertense a r r i ved at the Hague 

Mv Daughter, 

I ha\ie ]ast recei\rd your letter I am eony to hear that juu 
arc ]ea%mg the Empress. I should ha\*e been glad to vt 
ymi but j^our subjects in Holland will be pleased to )vu- 
Nc\Tr doubt m3 affection. It is boundless. A thousand fcis>« 
to youx two bllle ones. 

Tour affectionate father, 

Nakuxox 


Hertense interfered on hehalf ef Rcsalie'Marte-ThM^ 
de Rarehery xadew cf the Mar^uu de Hadatllsey trh tn ij? 
had named Jeaa-Frar,[tts d( r/mne, C^mte dti Can 
After havinr teen tmfruened cn etc ittatd cf SatHi 
nenie, durtnr the early fart ej 1806, the had , 

iaruhd « fttee The cnpeA cj ihi teuer it ittnftf 
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My Daughter, 

I have just received your letter of the twentieth. I cannot 
do an5dhing for Madame des Cars. She is a scheming, evil 
woman. As soon as I return to Pans, I will write to Louis to 
have you ]oin me there. You cannot imagine how pleased I shall 
be to see you and how tenderly attached I am to you. 

Your afiectionate father, 

Napoleon. 

At Warsaw, January 29th, 1807. 


hortense’s conjugal troubles 

Meawuihile the conjugal disputes of the King and Queen of 
Holland were an open secret. The Emperor heard of them^ and 
in a letter dated Finkenstein^ April j^-th, 1807 , severely rebuked 
hts brother. These reproaches touched Louts to the quick, 
and Hortense in her memoirs tells us {page 155 ) how the King 
begged her to deny the acts of which he was accused. She 
adds : “ / did as he wished, and in my letter to the Emperor 
I had the courage to say that I was happy I' lEe do not 
possess the Queen's letter to her imperial brother-in-law ; but 
the following, hitherto unpublished, letter is undoubtedly a 
reply to it. The original is not in the Emperor's hand, but is 
signed by him. 

My Daughter, 

I have received your letter. I was glad to hear that your 
children are well. You know even better than I do that your 
first duty is to please your husband. I know that he did wrong 
to let you see those accesses of jealousy, but after all, they show 
his love for you You must devote yourself to staymg constantly 
with him and to pleasmg him m every way. 

Louis IS a nghteous man, although he may at tunes have 
pecuhax ideas You will be entirely happy when you sacrifice 
everythmg, even what may seem to be your rights, to please him. 
As for me, I shall learn with the greatest pleasure that the coldness 
which has so often existed between you exists no more, and that 
you are with Loms all that a person so kmd as you are should be. 

Your very affectionate father, 

Napoleon. 

At Fmkenstem, May 2nd, 1807, 
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TH2 DEATH OP THK PIUNCE ROYAL 

At the Very time that the Emperor voas vmttng thu Utter 
v)hose exhortattens were so fruitless, a terrible calamity had 
hefaUen Hortense Her elder son, Pnnce NapoHoB-Charles, 
then four and a half years old, had fallen tU with a disease 
which the doctors first thought was measles, hut which tuned 
out to be diphtheria The little hoy died in the night of thh 4M- 
5/A bday, 1807, fourteen years, day for day, before the end of 
the tragedy of Saint Helena 

On May I'xth, Napoleon had not yet heard of the ewit 
On shat date, having received news of a slight mprovement, 
he wrote to Jasbphne I hear that NapoUon is cured J can 
imagine how anxious his mother must have been, but mtasles 
u an tllntss to which everybody is liable Two day: later 
Napoleon heard the truth and at the same time that he wrote 
to Josfpkme “ / can dtvtne how you grieve over the death 
of poor NapoUon and you can understand the sor r o w that it ts 
to me *** He wrote Hortense she following note merely sigaei 
by hts hand 

My Uaochiee, 

On learning the low that vre have jnst snllered 1 IhourU 
how gnef-stncfeen yon must be. You must be hra^■e 1 am gwrf 
to know that you arc going to Paria. Take care of yoiir health 
in order not to increase the eorrow 1 already feel 

Your very ailectionate father 

NAPOIXO’t 

At FinlcenrtehL May i4tlL 1807 


The blow was a terrible one to Hortense She fell into a 
sort of stupor which made her unconscious of what was gcing 
OH about her She was taken to laeken where Jeslphin 
W CursUne Mjml jeixed htr at omc cni made jnn effera 
to crnuole htr A jtts da^t taw, Hortttut ttith a fne airtt^ 
axis lift /or tkt Pjrextes , , , .4 

Tht mUxu cf the Qxeex’s gnej and the Jem It 
dUpUated the Extpertr He recalled her te rtaltty, apt 


r Corrtipcndsnft Vriamo X' paje 
t Comi^citJnu Volmoe XV pigc 
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Uonately hut firmly ^ and the fiolkwvig letters show us his state 
of mind. 

My Daughter, 

Everj^thing I hear from tlie Hague makes it clear tliat you 
are not being sensible No matter how justified your sorrow, it 
should have some limit Do not let it affect your health Try 
tlie effects of change, and realize tliat life has so many dangers 
and can be the source of so many ills tliat death is not the 
greatest of them. 

Your affectionate fatlier, 

Napoleon.! 

At Fmkenstem, May 20th, 1807. 

My Daughter, 

You have not written me a word. In your great and natural 
sorrow you have forgotten everything as though you had nothing 
more to lose I am told tliat you care for nothing, that you are 
indifferent to everything, and 1 see that this is so by your silence. 
This IS not nght, Hortense 1 It is not what you promised us 
you would do Your son was eveiydhmg to you And your 
mother and I, are we nothing ? If I had been at Malmaison, 

I should have shared your grief but I should have wshed 
you to see your closest fnends Good-bye, my daughter, be 
cheerful One must be resigned Keep well m order to fulfil 
all your duties My wfe is much distressed about your state. 
Do not add to her sorrow. 

Your affectionate father, 

Napoleon ^ 

June 2nd. 


However, while passing through Orleans on her way 
South, Hortense plucked up courage to write to her stepfather. 
The latter replied with the following letter in Ins own hand- 
writing. 

^ This letter was first published by B6gin m his Hrsiatre tfe N apoUon, 'Yohxm.Q 
IV, page 319, then m the Correspojidance, Volume XV, page 310, and finally 
by Blanchard Jerrold " The Life of Napoleon III," Volume I, page 432 
2 This letter, pubhshed by Hortense in Lctlres de Napolion cl Josiplmxe, 
issued by Garmer, page 121, was reproduced in Correspondance, Volume XV, 
page 380 The original, which is in the archives of Prince Napoleon, is in 
the Emperor’s hand It contains no indication as to where it was written 
but was sent from Dantzig In the text published by the Queen — Lettres de 
Napolion d Josiphine — an error of punctuation changes the sense of the 
first two sentences which we have re-established from the original text which 
Blanchard reproduces m facsimile (Vol i, page 433) and from a copy made 
for the Queen. 
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IIy Dauchteh, 

I have reoived your Iflttw dated from Orl^^ Yocr sorrow 
mwes me but I could wieh you liad more courage. Life mcanj 
stfflcnng and a reasonable man alwa)-* staves to preserve bis 
^•^troL I do not like to ECO ™ so unjust to little ^apol^«. 
i-craisi and fo oil your friends. Your mother and I hoped that 
we filled a larger place in your heart than we do, Iwcmagreat 
^ctory on the 14th of Jane.* I am well and love j’oa dearly 
Good bye my child. I embrace you with all my heart. 

„ Napoleo'c » 

Friedland June i6th, 1807 


To a htter from Horttmt dated June 1 B/A, the day on tc^lcA 
she amvtd as Cautertss^ she Emperor made this ojf/trrr, 
Signed ift hiS hand 


Ity Dadgstes, 

I have just received verar letter oJ Juno 18th. I am pleased 
to hear that your health is beginning to improve. 1 hope that 
after having taken the waters you will come to Eans where I 
expect to be I should be very pleased to be able to tell voa 
there once again ahat ore the feelings that you know 1 hare for 
yoo. 

Your very affectionate father 

NATOLW't 


At Tilsit, July 5th, 1807 


0 » August 1807, Hmense and ieetJ, v:h iei 

recenth effected a reconesRaShK^ arrived at Saint-Chas 
The yueen in her Memoirs speaks of the eoid reception she had 
from the Emperor 


THE BIUTO of cnAIOrS^LOUIl-NAPOUON 

On April aoM, l8o8, tn her pa face in (he rue Cemi^i 

1 TT»Qne«'»Mc«d •on. tK« October nth. I^o^ dW atTMll. lut/ ** 
‘“iVriMUod. wbtroNanolwa defeatrU th* Icwc? conmisl^ Vf 

Urtmincti. a Tictw Irf toi/ri* • rJ I'd l-f 

• I^Uhed W tw Ooeeo la LtiMtii A 

CUnSt.Wt« 4nd ttprodac«dU<>rrf./.c*^*«# 
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Queen Hortense gave birth to a son who eventually became 
NapoUon III. 

Monsieur de Vtlleneuve was dispatched to take the news to 
the Emperor^ who was then at Bayonne. The Emperor 
congratulated his stepdaughter thus : 

My Daughter, 

I hear that you have been happily delivered of a boys This 
news gives me great happiness. The only thing that I now need 
to know to set my mmd qmte at ease is that you are well. I am 
surpnsed that a letter of the twentieth, from Arch-Chancellor, 
tells me nothmg about it. 

Your affectionate father, 

Napoleon. 1 

At Bayonne, Apnl 23rd, 1808. 


A few days later he writes again : 

My Daughter, 

I have received your letter. I am glad to hear that every day 
you are gettmg stronger and that your son is well. I wish him 
to be called Charles-Napol^on. 

Your affectionate father, 

Napoi.eon.2 

Bayonne, May 7th, 1808. 


THE KING AND QUEEN 

After the birth of the little prince., Hortense remained in 
Bans with her children in spite of the remonstrances of Louis, 
who wished to have Prince Napoleon-^Louis with him. A 
sort of intimacy revived between her and Caroline Murat, 
. and we have read in the Memoirs the strange confidences that 
resulted from it. The Emperor, who at first had taken his 
brother's part, consented later not to oppose the wishes of his 
stepdaughter. That this change of front was partly due to the 
influence of Caroline is shown by the following letter : 

^ Correspondance, Volume XVn, page 38 . Ongmal is merely signed, 

* Ongmal merely signed. 
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My Daughter 

Pnncess CaroUne has told me hxjw trohappy yon ire It U i 
mothCT 8 duty to look after her children and bring no 
till they reach the age of seven. Therefore yon must keep 
Prmco Hapolfen with you. Moreover the climate of HoUind 
Would be fatal to him. His health is extremely important to 
me and I ahonld be very sorry if he went there. As for yon, 

C ought to wntc strongly and frankly to the idng iniona 
how much you have sufiered m the post and teU him plainly 
how he must treat you m future. Your maids your servants, 
your stable and your entire household ahonld be separate. Yon 
are entitled to tlua and it is but ju»t- 
The King at heart loves you and perhaps a frank and firm 
explanation will make him come round agam. At all events 
you have a right to be happy end the King 1* too reasonable 
not to realise that there is an age and a ra^ where ever}*Diie 
rfln hm due. If all the that Princess Carolmo 

has given me are accurate the whole thmg springs from the lack 
of a clear understanding between you. 


Your affectionate father, 
Bayonne, July 17th 1808 


Natoieox 1 


The Empervr Ujt an Oeioher 19/A, 1 8o8> for tht Sptntsh 
/roftt The Empress Jtssiphsne was fwin^ at the Palate of 
the El^sic Before leavtn^y Napoleon had decided that 
Erenchmtn seated oh forct^ thrones should no longer receive a 
sMend from France Reduced to a hare Ctving hj LsntSf 
Honense was short of funds, dismissed her servants and went 
to Ptve With her mother 

The Emperor hearing of thss impulsive condnes showed 
hss annoyance 


My Dadchter , ^ 

I have just received your letter You were wrong (0 
your servants. That can t be done. You should first U\*c 
m V advice Living where you do all these things are 
I ^h,nV that during the Carnival >*00 ought to tttenain ana oJ 
the honours m Pans, If the King not give whit is 
necessary to keep up your household I vriU sec to it. 

Your affectionate father, 

NATOtro't * 

At Valladolid January 6lh 1809. 


» OrWiul writtwi and »lfi»d by Mf Emrctr 
* Original sltoed by tho tmpmr 
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And indeed^ Napoleon after this gave the Queen an allow- 
ance^ and for her charities he had a special fund set aside. 

My Daughter, 

Having set aside this year a fund of 60,000 frs, on behalf of 
the poor ividows and children of my soldiers, and the other poor of 
my Empire, I have given orders to my Comptroller of the House- 
hold to place at your disposal a credit of 5,000 frs. a month 
These 5,000 frs are to be distributed by your order to such 
persons as you may designate. 

Your affectionate father, 

Napoleon.! 

From my imperial camp at Valladolid, January 13th, 1809. 


A JOURNEY ABROAD 

On April 1 3 //;, 1 809 , the Emperor left for the army^ taking 
Josephine with him as far as Strasbourg. Hortense also 
left Paris on April i^th to join her mother. The climate 
of Alsace did not agree with her and as she wished to try the 
waters of Baden^ she went there with her two sons. To do 
so was to disobey the orders of the Emperor^ who did not allow 
the young princes to leave France without his permission. 
When he learned what had occurred^ he wrote the Queen an 
angry letter which was forwarded to her by Josephine. 

My Daughter, 

I am very much displeased that you should have left France 
without my permission, and especially that you should have 
taken my nephews with you As you are at the spnngs of Baden, 
stay there, but an hour after havmg received this letter, send 
back my two nephews to the Empress at Strasbourg They 
should never go out of France This is the first time I have ever 
had occasion to be displeased with you, but you ought not to 
make arrangements for my nephews without my permission, 
you must be aware of the bad effect it produces As the waters 
at Baden do you good, you may stay there a few days, but I 
repeat, do not lose a moment m sendmg my nephews back to 

! Onginal signed In her Memoirs ' ~ sum fonher c 

■was 6,000 francs a month. ' * 
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Straslxra^ If the Empress goes to take the ■waters at Flora 

ofst^T" 

Your affectionate lather 

AX -Ph. J _» -.r « « Napoleoh' 

At Etbersdorf, May 28th, 1809, 


Horteifse ^;ve vasj Pnm the hennnin^ of June^ 1809, 
sh 4 was at rionhtires vnth ehdiren and remained there 
hur nenths The Emperor apprtaated her prompt ohedience 

Mt Ba^gtjteb, 

I have received yonr letter Plombitres will complete what 
Baden began I am glad to hear that the Grand Doke of Bay* 
and the little boy are well Try and recover yonr health ea- 
tirely and never doubt my ofie^on. 

Yonr affectionate lather, 

June 19th (1&09) NAPOtEOs* 


THB WETORN TO HOUAKD 


AJterthe marrxaxe of Napoleon and I^iarie-Lojnse, Horiense 
and her hustand ejected a eompromist The Queen apeed /> 
go hack to Holland She said pod^e to the Emperor at 
Comptigne on April iiM, 1810, arrived at l/treM on tit 
14/A, and at Amsterdam on the 24/A of the same month 


My Daughter, 

I have received yonr letter I am \*cry pleased that yoa have 
arrived with v'our children in good health I am leaiyi^ 
m o r r o w for Antwerp where I shall be on iU\ isL I sh^' 
have news of yon there. I am told that jim ore pleased with the 
Rl pg ftnA witn Holland, and I am delighted to hear thU. 

'll OUT affectionate lather 

NAroLEO'< * 

At Compl^gne April 26th. 1810, 


I Poblbhrf by the Ooem lo tb« Ltilrtt it 
edtfitm ThCdot, Volume II r*C* iftd’ide't la 

b*d rtcrtTfd Ihli Ull e 5*^1. 

» Ortcioil wriltm aod ftpoM by ^ Crnp^ . OHrtail 

* IflchidftJ to tbe C(Jm»/vi»An»rt XX. piC* Orijtau er»^ 
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The reunion of the King and the Queen was short-lived. 
On May iist^ 1810, Hortense left Amsterdam for the Loo, 
She remained only a few days on this royal estate and on June 
1st set out for Plombtlres where she arrived a few days later. 
There she received the following ajfectionate letter : 

My Daughter, 

I was glad to hear of your arrival at Plombi^res, I hope 
the waters there will do you good. Try to enjoy yourself. Take 
care of your health and do not gneve over things that need 
not trouble you any longer You must never doubt my affection 
nor my regard. 

Your very affectionate father, 

At Samt-Cloud, June 12th, 1810. Napoleon.^ 


THE ABDICATION OF LOUIS 

On July isty i8iOj King Louis abdicated the throne of 
Holland in favour of hts son under the Regency of the Queen. 
Napoleon wrote Hortense^ who was still at Rlomhihes^ the 
following letter: 

My Daughter, 

You will have received a mail from Holland which will have 
told you of the King’s latest act of madness. I suppose you 
have imparted everythmg to me and that you have made no 
reply up to this tme I will write to you as soon as you 
have let me know what was wntten to you. My wish is to umte 
Holland to France I wiU send you a copy of the letter I wish 
you to write to the council of the Regency if you have not yet 
answered them. I consider it would be correct for you to send 
one of your officers to fetch the Crown Prmce. You may let him 
]om you at Plombiferes if you mtend to remam there some time. 
If not, you could go to Laeken to meet him and thence take 
him back to Pans ^ 

Freed by the act of the Kmg you can hve undisturbed m Pans. 
It only remams for me to know that your health is qmte re-estab- 
hshed and that you have no further cause for worry. 

Your affectionate father. 

At RambouiUet, July 8th, 1810. Napoleon.^ 

^ Ongmal signed 

2 Here follow two lines which on the ongmal have been carefully made 
illegible, probably by the Oueen herself 

3 Ongmal signed. 
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jit the moment that she received ths despatch^ Hertense was 
made acquainted with the Kmg s detnp by a letter jnm Madam 
de Boubers, who had remained %n Holland, tn charge of Pmce 
d^apoUatf^Louts She replied to the Kmperor 

SntE 

I have receiTOd no mail from Holland ex cep t a letter from 
Madame de Bonben ’who tdls me oi the lu:^* deparime. 
I enclose this letter m. mine. I was about to send it to \crar 
Majesty -when 1 received Your Ma3esty’s letter At the same 
time I -mshed to inquire irtiat I shonld do lor I only wish to act 
m accordance with your wishes, I am senrfmg ilonsietir de 
Mannol to bnng back the Prince to me, since Yonr Majesty 
allowB me to do this. I am not well enough yet to travel so frr 
aa Laeken. At the same time if there is anyth ing Your Majesty 
■wishes me to do I am better and I wiU always do >'onr pleasure. 
Nothing could make me happier than the thought of Imng 
quietly near Your Majesty odd I beg you to believe that this 
mil always be the wish of your daughter 

HOKTIMt. 

If I receive any message I wiU send it immediately to \cna 
Majesty' 

Pkrablferes July loth iSro 


Hardly had this litter been sent when Montieur de Spaea 
arrived at F/ombilres with a message from the Consctl 
Provisoirc de Rdgcncc. Hortense at once commnntcaied 
these documents to the Emperor 


SlEE, 

Monsieur de Spaen member of the Cmpi i/girWif has lUSt 

arriTTd. He was sent by the Regency from Amsterdam to Itilorm 

me of the King 5 abdication. I am tending cverylhing to lour 
M^esty and a>TMt instructions. 

Please accept Sire the assurance of the lender and aaectxocaie 
sentiments oi your dau^tcr 

HORTXHSt. 

Plombifercs July nth 18x0 

147 by 


iPablhhedbyCh ^*tldry \nUMtMJ ^o .40 ^ 

Dabew ia LenU DemtpiaU rn l{oaa»d0 JI 
letter la prwmrd la the Archlre* N*llo«uil« AF »> 17W 
» Orifiw) letter *» 

(•ecood fik) — ThU ise *ho cooUiln* the Mtm 

U the Preiident .ad mrmben. of the it-* 

^ Ffeinct the nmeUmation of Lonlf to his »DbJfttJ Kid the lrtt« 
by the King to the Foiperot 
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The Evipcrors plans locrc soon modified. After having 
' July <^th signed the decree uniting Holland with France, 

'■ sent Lauriston on the loth to bring the Grand Duke of 
cig back to Saint-Cloud where his little brother was already, 
cfore having had time to receive any answer from liortense 
'■ wrote to her as follows : 

lylv Daughter, 

I sent 3'’ou a mail the da}' before j'esterday As you have not 
V ntten to me it would seem as though you had not heard from 
Holland, and have not been informed of what has happened 
there 

I am sending Comte Lauriston, my aide-de-camp, to fetch 
the Grand Due de Berg, whom the King abandoned at Haarlem 
in the utmost destitution. Lauriston has orders to bring him 
back to Pans Take the waters m peace, and when your season 
is finished return to Pans 

Your affectionate father, 

Napoleon. 1 

Rambouillet, July loth, 1810. 


In the meanwhile the documents that liortense had received 
id sent on to her stepfather, had arrived at Rambouillet. 
he Emperor writes : 

My Daughter, 

I received your mail of the iith. I see that the letters from 
Holland have reached you at last We have no news of the 
King We do not know where he has retired to and cannot 
understand this whim of his at all Monsieur I'archi-tr^sorier^ 
should have reached Amsterdam by now, and the decree of umon 
should already be knomi there I send you the letter I think 
you ought to ivrite to the Prdsidcnt du Corps Ldgislahf and the 
Picsidcnt dn Conseil de Gouvernevient In these letters you 
will not give them any title 

Your affectionate father, 

Napoleon. 3 ^ 

At Rambouillet, ^uly 13th, 1810. 

1 Onginal signed 

2 Lebrun, Due de Plaisancc 

3 PujDbshed in the Corrcspondance, Vol XX, page 540, and in F dlix Rocquain 
apoUon et le Roi Loins, page 289 This volume also contains the text of 
e letters the Queen was to write the Dutch authorities The onginal is 
med and is in the archives of Pnnee, Napoleon 

Vol I 
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Hortnse conjormtd ^th the Emperors mshes, hi ijur 
addrtsitd to hm a Utter 0} frtstntation tn javovr of 
tht nutch deputy de Spaen she expressed the vmk re ms hr 
mother at Axx 


Mr Baughttir, 

I have recMved yonr letter of the 15th. I have also received 
the note about Monsieur de Spaen. I have had his name placed 
on the list of candidates I see no reason why j-ou should not to 
to Aix. This wotild pltasc the Emprejs who I bdie\’C is 
platmmg to spend some time at Geneva after having t^en 
the waters 

I expect Napoleon here tomorrow I do not know where the 
Kmg is. Yon may be quite sore that the only iecling with which 
his condnet mspirea mo is one of pity 

Yonr \Tay affectionate father 

Natoleos » 


At Samt-Qoud July loth 1810 


The next da^ there was another Utter in vhtch the Knfenr 
^es the mother nevss of her sens 


Mr Daucbter, 

Napoleon has jnst arrrved. I hasten to tell ycni I have pot 
him and his brother at Saint-Qoud m the Paviilen if I take (ft 


IS the building yon knew as the paviJlon d* Brrteum 
I have lust received offiaal new of the King He has pisvti 
throegh l 5 reaica on his way to the springs ol Toe^U m Bofirtnia. 
They tell me he bdiavcd very baiUy during the last da>'s he ino 
in Holland, and that he has earned off more than ro rmlUonSs 
This last detail gneves me deeply 

Your affectionate father, 

Napoleov* 


Samt-Clond July aoth, 1810 


^itd here u the last letter vtrltun at ihii pemJ Sinf th 
end of July Hortense had been ot Atx 


„ portim ri Ml rrtitrs lo avit IS,, 1J< 

ufetT S«o FrcMWc lUWJO t.mf<Usn « u 
> Otijliul iiffoed. 
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My Daughter, 

I have just received your letter of August 6th I am glad to 
hear tliat 3four health is improvmg Your children came to see 
me 3?esterday and are well. 

Your affectionate father, 

Napoleon. 1 

Tnanon, August loth, 1810. 


MONEY MATTERS 

The following letter was published hi the Correspondanccj 
VoL XX^page 1 59, dated Janiiaiy 'I'lnd^ 1810. The original, 
merely signed by the Emperor, presei-ved in the archives of 
Pi nice Napoleon, hears the same date. But this is certainly a slip 
on the part of the secretary and the date should he January iind 
1 8 1 1 , Indeed this letter cannot be ascribed to 1810, as at 
that time Napoleon had just frustrated the demand for a 
separation which, at the request of Hortense and Louis, he had 
submitted to the family council. Moreover the Emperor had 
not then given up hope of seeing a reconciliation between the 
King and Queen, and in fact such a reconciliation did take 
place in April 1810. In 1811 on the contrary, following the 
protest issued by Louis on December Z^th, 1810, the Emperor 
was actively engaged in fixing the future status of the Queen 
and assuring her means of support. And then our hypothesis is 
strengthened by a comparison of the following letter with that 
written to Comte Darn, January 'iind, 1811 and published 
by Monsieur Leon Lecestre, Lettres in6dites loc. cit. Vol. II, 
page 109, in which the Emperor says : “ I have had St. Leu 
sequestrated. My intention is to have you send for Queen 
Hortense' s man of business, and that you hand over this estate 
to him in order that the Queen may have full possession 
of it and make such arrangements regarding it as she sees 
fit." 

The Emperor had already given the Queen possession of 

1 Onginal wntten and signed by the Emperor It was published by 
Monsieur de^Brotonne in Demi&res Lettres, Vol I, page 502 
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Satni-LeUi hj the decree stated at Saint-Cloudy July soM, 
l8io (AF IVy flaquette 3,546) In the present tnttance 
tt u the juU cwBershsp which he lutowi upon her 

My Daughter, 

I have given ordera that Saint Leu is to be handed over to 3*011, 
Tell your man of business to take posscasiou of this estate on jxrtir 
behalf and put it to rights. Make any arrangements ffw 
you please and change any of the household whom you do not 
like. You need a place in the country you could not 6n,d a 
more agreeable one than Samt-Lcu. 

Your affectionate father, 

Napoleox 

Tans January aand, 1810 


Monsieur Pterioty recetver^general oj the Attde and director 
of the Bank oj FranUy who had been appointed steward of the 
Empress * 1 oUphtne*s household after the dtvorccy was ferced 
to suspend hts paymenu He awed Hortense sneral hundred 
thousand francs Napoleon was obliged to interfere It is 
to these financial difficulties that the foUoasing letter refers 
By the decree of December % 6 thy 1810, the Emperor had 
granted Hortense an income of 500,000 francs to be deducted 
from the two mtlUons per year which the senatus-consulte 
of December 13/A, 18 to, had allowed to Louts But the 
Ksngt having ^ his letter of December 30/A, 1810, refuted 
this alkwancey NapoleoKy by a decree signed at Saint-Cloudy 
April 24/A, 18 1 r, the day following that on which he 
wrote to the Queen, accorded to Hortense complete possession 
of this pension * until such time as King Louts rctamt ts 
France ’ 


>lv DAUcmxR, 

Picrlot ha\*ing pone bankrupt will yens somcbod) to 

be put in charge of 3‘our affairs? I have made a tlecrre 
the question of v'our Blkmuncc Thus >‘ou vvitl come mfo com 
plctc p<ywestion of the 2 millions Select an intcndant in ouln 
to liavc }t>ar estates propa'l> organUed 
"Vou will restore to in\ treasurer EitAvr wlalevtr >*ou 
have received from the Crown so soon as you take « 
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your allowance I except from tins the sums paid out for llie 
Grand Due de Berg, who will continue to receive this income, and 
I desire that it be spent entirely for him. 

Your aClcctionate father, 


Saint-Cloud, Apnl 23rd, 1811. 


Napoleon.1 


1 Colonel Baron Moisson Devaux was appointed steward to the Queen 
by the decree of June i8tli, iSii. 


[Coniiniicd on page 255 of VoUnne II) 



NOTES 


CHAPTER I 


{Pagtt 29-41) 

Paje 30 Ifaio 5 Frao^ols de Boaubamais a member of on old countr 
family in the prerknee of the Oriiannala was bom February gth, 
1714 at La Rochello Ho, like his lather entered the navy 
and be was In command of a squadron when In November 1756 
he was appointed by letters patent Governor and lientenanl 
General of the lalanoi of MarOniqoe, Gnadclonpe Marie Galante, 
Saint Martin, Saint Bartholomew La I>isirade Dominica, Sainte- 
Lnda, Grenada, txjs Grenadlns Tabafo Saint Vincent Cayenne 
and Its dependencies and the Leeward Isles* He s^tis created 
Marquis de la Fert^Bcanbamals by letters patent in Jnly X761* 
In J751 bo married bis cousin Kf^e Anne-Henriette do Pj-vvirt 
de CnatuTle, bom in Blols, March 17th, ir22 died in Paris 17^7 
The Marqnb de Beaubomais died at Saiat'CermalU’en La>'e oc 
Jnne xitb, iSoo See X-. de Bretonne Ltt Boasporr# tt leun 
aliianut Paris Qiampl<gb and edition, 1901 in • octavo, pgo 
70 


Page 30, line is The ttorquls de Bennhamals ready bad three •ons, 
but the elaest was bom and died In the same year 1753 

Page 30 lino 15. March sStb 1760 Queen Hortense left this date 
blank AlQxandre>Fran9ois-Slarie de BeanhorpaK, bora at 
Fort Royal (Martinique) was privatcH bantiied on Jane lotb, 
1767 b> Frcre Ambro^ enro ol the partsb ol Saint LooH dc 
Fort Rd^tiL Cercanonioi ebratening was performed la the churtb 
of Salnt-Sulpice In Paris. January i5tb 1770, He was 
musketeer m the itt Company March loth 1774 Second 
Lieutenant In the Regiment ol tn« Sarre-Inlantiy ukcembet 8th 
177b, commissioned Captain. June 3rd 1779 Captain In tnc 
Roycu-Champai^t Cavalene June and 1784 Major m t/ 
to the Jilt Regiment of Infantry ila> ist. 1788 
CinfraJ L^eutenant‘C<^loftit Anmist 25th, 1701 Adjuianl C/k^^ 
Cchntl Ma> 23rd 1792 ^lor/ckaJ it Camp St^tcml^ 

1792 March 8tb I7<>3 General 

provdskmaUv May 23rd 1793 deBnitely May 30tb »p3 
was appointed Minister of war June ijtb 1793 hut 
appointment Heresignerfblscommrision Ang*, 1793 CuUiobiieu 
Inly 23rd, 1794 {Atekiret oimiHitlralhtt tfr h Giunf D m*" 
h/auh^rnait ) 

Parc 30 Ubo i 8 Whal artasU) tookpUco was that aftrr 
ot Wi taUin- (Aprtl 17*1) Alexandra remaned 
Martmuine bclnjr taken caie of bv Madame Ta>clter ue u I ^ 
He rettimed to France towards the end of 17^9 
zCz 
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Page 30, line 23 The date of Josdpbinc’s birth has been the subject 
of numerous controversies The Ahnanach unpdnal is partly 
to blame for tins, for it gives the date as June 24th, 1768, which 
would have made her eleven years old at the time of her first 
marnage This date is repeated on her death certificate, drawn 
up at Rueil. 

Queen Hortense agrees with the official version, wffiich declares 
that Josdphinc was the youngest of the three sisters A little 
further on, however, she contradicts herself by saying that 
Josdphinc was fifteen when she married This places the date 
of her birth in 1764 The truth is that Joseph Gaspard Tascher 
and Rose-Claire des Vergers de Sanois, his wife, had three daughters 
First, Mane- Joseph-Rose, known as Josdphme, born at Trois- 
Ilets, June 23rd, 1763 , second, Cathcnne-Ddsirde, bom at Trois- 
Ilets, December iith, 1764, died at Trois-Ilets, October i6th, 
1777 It was to the death of this sister that the family tradition, 
repeated by Hortense, refers (the letter asking for her hand is 
dated October 23rd, 1777 It was published by F Masson, 
Josiphine de Bcauhaniais, page T03) , third, Manc-Fran^oise, 
bom at Trois-Ilets, September 3rd, 1766, died there November 
5th, 1791 

Page 30, hne 33 Queen Hortense left this m blank The marnage 
took place at Noisy-le-Grand (where the estate of Madame 
Renaudin was situated), on December 13th, 1779. 

Page 30, Ime 33 Eug6ne-Rosc de Beauharnais, who became Pnneo 
Eugene, was born in Pans, September 3rd, 1781, at the residence 
of the Marquis de Beauharnais, his grandfather, in the Rue 
Th 4 venot This street has now been destroyed The portion 
where the hdtcl Beauharnais was situated was opposite the Rue 
Dussoubs and was demolished m 1895 to make room for the 
Rue Reaumur Eug6ne was baptized September 4th, 1781 

Page 30, hne 34 Queen Hortense was bom on Apnl loth, 1783, Rue 
Neuve Saint-Charles, where the Marquis de Beauharnais, her 
grandfather, was then hvmg This street w'as a short branch of 
the Rue P^pinifere, which at the time continued bcjmnd the Place 
Samt-Augustin to the Rue du Faubourg Saint-Honor6 The 
site of this house is now occupied by the Rue de la Boetie. She 
was baptized the next day at the Madeleine de la Villc d’Evfiquo 
(Samt-Philippe du Roule was built, but not yet consecrated), 
and received the names of Hortense-Eug6nie Iler godmother 
was her cousin, Fanny de Beauharnais, and her godfather her 
grandfather, Tascher de la Pagene 

Page 30, Ime 36 Rose-Claire des Verges de Sanois, Hortense’s maternal 
grandmother, was bom August 27th, 1736 She died at Trois- 
Ilets on July 2nd, 1807 Jos 4 phme’s father, who was a year older 
than his wife, died November 6th, 1790 

Page 31, hne 8 The date of this departure is June, 1788 Hortense 
was a httle more than five years old 

Page 32, hne 4. Manon, a mulatto, to whom Napoleon gave an income 
of 1,200 francs on September 20th, 1807 

Page 33, hne 15 Fran9ois, Comte de Beauharnais, elder brother of 
Alexandre, and Hortense's uncle, was bom at La Rochelle, August 
12th, 1756 He was surnumdraire aux mousqueiaires grts, then 
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B^d in tho regimrat of Betamre-DniBOn. Amrot 

12th, 1772 Promoted Captain February 20th, 1773 Colonel 
fa 1785 He TTOS dipuU sufpliaHi d 4 U nobUtu dt Ptns at the 
g r ^ Nov 5rd, after the rwignation 

of Laity ToIlendaL Aide-major Gdnfyai m the army of the Prince 
of ComW hia resl^tion -was accepted when his brother JUMtnnrd 
command of the Repnbllcan fortes Under the Empire he was 
Ambassador to Etruria and Spain, and also Senator He died fa 
Paris at no Rue de la Pfipfait^ March vd, 1846 Mrcirw 
admimsiratiMs de la Gturre) 


33 20. Now Lyc6e Saint Louis. Tho compro mise between 

Beauhamais and his wife was that the latter alwuld take care 
of Engine t£U the age of five. It was shortly after he bad reached 
this age that Beauhamais eent his son to a boarding 
Page 33 last lino. The majority of the Wographers of Queen Hortenso 
are silent as to tha sojoum at the Abbaye-aux Bois. And fa 
fact it was a rather short one. Josiphino seems to havu reloreed 
to Pans fr om Fontainebleau fa Octoocr 1791 The Abbaye^tni 
Bols like all other convents for women, was clcaed by the law 
of August iSth, 1792 


Pago ^ line i6 Hortenso is mistaken no such deerto had been passed 
at tho time General Beauhamais resignation was acetnted 
Angust 21st, 1793 Ho had been fa command of the Army of th* 
Rhfae aiace May 


Page 34 Hne 20 The warrant tmed by the Comitd do Sfirtti Wnfrak 
for the arrest of Beauhamais is dated is ven/au an JI (>!aich 
and 1794) The arrest was carried oat by Otiren Slreican. 
Cenmiuatre du ComtU who brought bock his prisoner to laris, 
and placed him first fa the prison of the Lnsemboorg and then 
transferred him to the Cormes. hlnrch 14th. 1794 


Page 34 Una 24, In September 1793 Josephine had rented a conatry 
house where Madame Hosten bad been living at Crol^ 
Chatou between Paris and Soint-Gcrznain-en La^ 
denounced by an anon>'Tnous letter fa which Iho anthcnlks 
w er e warned to bo on their guard against the former Cernt^w 
de Beauhamais who has many connections fa Eo\Tinmeot cfaw* 
MfcAJCM nationaUj F7 4740) A warrant, toned by toe Ccmlte 
de Sfiret# GdirfraJe data! April jpth J7W onicred the 
the ettoyenne Beauhamais wife of the former general, iw 
Saint Domfaique No 933 0 woman caDed Ilwiem 
onH a man called Croiseuil thefr confederate faing at C-roit^ 
near Chatou. They ore to bo taken to 
have bora etamtort {Arcilw nulinuirt ^ 

<rarTll iu Con, a d, Si»U Cdn/roU A P II 394 A’''*' 

Bmrch oj Jo«<phiiie • boujo toot pto on April 
order of iliiprWmeot of the alo)n„r 
rmder the law of September I7tli bit j-eor 
ComJ R/mfolieowur <fe 

1794 She win taken to tho prlMn of the Cartnee where her eer- 
band was already confined 
Pago 34 line a; See fa C d Arinron Hcriwt * 

thepetitlonaddrwedtotheOravrnU>nw3,r^^ * 

by Eag^ Beaubamau twelve and Horterv. 

baraaK ” aged eleven (nr) 
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I 

Page 35, line 13 It does not seem that this order was actually given, 
at least not by the Convention. Perhaps it may have been en- 
forced by some local coniiid de section. In any case it was quite 
m harmony with the theories of Beauharnais, an ardent disciple 
of Jean- Jacques Rousseau. 

Page 36, hne 31 Although previous authontios have not been able to 
determme the exact site of tlie house on the Rue Saint-Dominiqne 
wherein Jos^phme lived for three years, the present edlloi of the 
Memoirs of Queen Hortenso feels justified in placing it whoie 
No 226 Boulevard Samt-Germam now stands. 

Page 37, hne 30 The guillotme stood on the Place de la Rdvolution, 
formerly Place Louis XV, now Place do la Concorde, until 2T 
Prainal, Year II. At that time, m response to the comjilaints of 
the shopkeepers m the Rue Samt-Honord it was decided to transfer 
it to the Place Samt-Antoine, opposite the ruins of the Basiillo, 
but four days later this decision was revoked. 

PcLge 38, hne 14 This banker, a partner of Monsieur Vanhde, was 
called not Henry, as in the Queen’s manuscript, but Jean-Marie- 
Joseph Emmery 

Page 39, hne 17. Queen Hortense is certainly mistaken m speaking 
of tte Rue de Sdvres The Convent of the Carmelites and its 
gardens occupied a ^rt of the large plot of ground bounded by 
the Rue Vaugirard, Rue Cassette, Rue du Vieux-Coloinbier, Rue 
du Cherche-Midi and Rue du Regard. An examination of the 
plan of Pans by Vermquet and the reconstitution of the sites made 
by A Sorel, Le Couvent des Carmes el le Sdmtnatre Satnt-Sulpice 
sous la Terreur, Pans, Didier, 1863, suggests that the gaiden to 
which Hortense and Eugdne were taken was that of the Filles du 
Samt-Sacrement, which had an entrance on the Rue Cassette. 

Page 40, Ime 29 He penshed on 7 Thermidor (note of the Queen 
Hortense) As a matter of fact he was guillotined 5 Thermidor, 
Year II (July 23rd, 1794) He and forty-eight of his fellow- 
prisoners had been imphcated in the plot known as the Conspiracy 
of the Prisons. Forty-five of the accused were condemned to 
death and executed on the Place de la Nation, tlien called the 
Place du Trdne renversi, to which the guillotine had been transferred 
on 25 Prainal, as the people hvmg in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine 
would have none of it m their district. 

Page 40, hne 29 The ongmal of this letter, dated 4 Thermidor, Yeai II, 
IS preserved in the archives of His Imperial Highness Prince 
Napoleon 

Page 41, hne 18. Jos6phme really never appeared before the Revolu- 
tionary TnbunaL 


CHAPTER II 
{Pages 42-53 ) 

Page 42, Ime 7 Josephine v’as one of the first pnsoners to i>e released, 
19 Thermidor, Year II (August Gth, 1794). 
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Page4^ bne 18 According to Monsieur FrWirtc ilosson. dinner 
January 21st. *796 the mmiK-mary of Uie execution 
01 Louis XVL 


Pmgo 44 Hue 3 This order fa dated 22 Vend^mlnirc I ear IV (October 
MtE. r 793 ) 

Pago 43 1111024. EmUle-LoQiscdcBeanhaninis, bom In Paris. Jannorf 
^ 8ttu 1781 was the dsngbter of Francois de Beaohanuis, 
Hoi tense a oncla (*eo note, page 7 lino 4) and hh first wif® 
Francois-Marie do Beauhirnaft. EmBIo mamed the Cotnt® 
LmvaUetto on May 18th 179S and died In Parii, June l8tb 1833 
Her heroic conduct in taking her hnsbaad a place in nnsoo dnrmg 
tho Restoration and allowing him to escape It well known. 

Page 46 line 20 This letter Is reproduced In the Cormpoadeoce of 
tlie Emperor and Hortense in the end of this volume. 


Page 47 bne "Tho «oa of Queen Hortens® triH has a httle nwcd 
watch whi» was sent to hb mother by Geoeral B nt this time 
(Note written by Napdiron HI on the Red Manuscript of tb® 
afemoifa.) 

Page 48 lino 2 Bonaparte mirivrd in Paris on December 5th, 1797 
at 5 pjn. 


Pago 48 lino 35. Mottrieur do TmDeyraiid. 

Page 49 line 4 This ertendid f®te was given on January 3rd 170^ 
at the Hbtel do GalWet. Rue dn Bac which was then the ^utd'lry 
of Foreigu Aflairm. Jos^phioo appeared In a ^tTy bad bomoar 


Page 49. line fi Madame do Start bad met Boruparto for the fiprt 
time durrag the visit he paid TaJTcyrartd the day after tur rrtuni 
to Paris. De ce mber 6th. 1797 He paid Jittl® attentkm 
Sho again taw him at this baU. gf^Tn m bli honour It was ta^ 
that m reply to her question. VN'hio b the fiuMt wom^ In tW 
worid now or In tho post ? Bonaparte replied with a ttoHe To® 
one who has had the most children.** 


Page J9 line 36. CaroUno Boniportt born nl Alscdo Mwcii JJlb. 
17S2 was a j-ear and fifteen days older than ffortcn«' 

Pago 51 too 6 ^ap^)Joon ot Saint Hclona 

nbfctioo of Loma and Emflie, Sp-aidno *b ^ 

LavnDotto ho taid thnt ho had Pfr'-"''?' ."“rSlJL'"- 
Bonaparto bocanw .ho wna tho danahter of Rorabt 
(Coofeind. Saint/ Hfline ran*. ill 

Vototo J pago .8, ) WorfadiKoma-thatlntSlbUmJ-ai 
rtmemberea bis loiix for Emnl® 
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Page 51, line 13. Regarding this project of mamage, see M6moircs 
de Barras, edited by Georges Duruy, Pans, Hachette, 1896, 
Volume III, page 141. In reply to tlie suggestions of Barras, 
who was m favour of the match, Reubel is supposed to havo 
replied, “ We are good Alsacians We are not strong enough to 
compete with the daughter of Madame de Beauharnais and a 
Corsican stepfather.” But then Barras hes frequently. 

Page 51, hne 36 The deed of sale of Malmaison from Lecouteulx du 
Moley is dated 2 Flor^al, Year VIT (Apiil 21st, 1799) The Queen 
refers to the estate throughout as La Malmaison, but it was 
generally known dunng the Empire as Malmaison, and this is its 
proper title, accordmg to the erudite curator, Monsieur Jean 
Bourguignon 

Page 52, Ime la The news of Bonaparte’s landmg at Fr6j us reached 
Pans, October 13th, 1799 Josephine heard of it by a note from 
Eugfene, and at once left to meet her husband accompanied by 
Hortense She took the route through Sens, Joigny, Auxerro 
and Chilons But after leaving Lyons Bonaparte had gone 
north through Moulins, Nevers and Cosne Josdphme did not 
know this tiU she reached Lyons She at once returned to Pans, 
but did not amve till October 16th, 1799, when Bonaparte had 
already been there three dajrs The reader ivill note that Hortense 
does not refer to the reconcihation which took place between 
Josdphme and Bonaparte, and which she and her brother had 
helped brmg about. 


CHAPTER in 
{Pages 54-71 ) 

Page 55, hne 28. The mamage of Ehsa and Fdlix-Pascal Bacciochi 
took place m 1797 The civil service was performed on May ist, 
at Marseilles, the rehgious one at Bovisio-Mombello, June 14th 

55. hne 31 The mamage of Pauhne and Victor-Emmanuel 
Leclerc had been celebrated at Montebello m September, 1797 

55» line 32 The mamage of Carohne Bonaparte and General 
Murat was signed at the Palace of the Luxembourg m the presence 
of Napoleon on 28 Nivdse, Year VIII (January i8tb, 1800). 

Ps-ge 55, hne 32. The civd mamage was performed on 30 NivOse 
Year VIII in the temple dicadaire (presumably disaffected church) 
of the canton de PlaiUy, to which Mortefontame was attached. 

Page 56, hne 32. 30 Pluvi6se, Year VIII (February 19th, 1800). 

Psff® 57, hne I All the new occupants had this same impression 
Roederer tells how one day, shortly a' - h^USf moved in, he 
said to Bonaparte, " This is a gloo ^ < 'al ” ” 

rephed Napoleon, “ as gloomy as ^ 
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P»g« 58 Une 21 Hortenwt room, close to the Pa%-iUon de Fkr* 
^3 to Tosiphlne* dreasiiiff nxxm from which, by pgatine 
thi^gh a reading room and a bathroom, one reached the bedrtwm 
of the First Consul and Madame Bonaparte, 

Page 38 line tz The apartment occupied by JosijAlne wa* on the 
ground floor of the palace ^dog the garden betiwasn the PavUloQ 
do IHoiiogo and tho Pavilion de Fkrro, 

Page 58 line 37 Engine had been appointed Captain in the CAajtforj 
^ chtvol at la Gardt Uecember aand 1799 

Page 60 lino 8 Gros, who bad in*t returned from a trip to Italjr 
where ho had gone to select tne paintings France was eatiticd to 
receive under the conditions of the peace treaty exhibited The 
Plague Victima of Jafla at the ^on of 1804, The paintmg 
is now in tho Louvre. 

Pago 61 line 12 Hortense a memo^ deceives her The proffraiaiDO 
of the ThAAtre do la Ripobhone (C^jera) on 38 VecdemlalrB i earIX 
(October 10th. 1800) was not Hear but the first performance 
ai Lit Horaett a lyric tragedy in three acts by GuiUard music 
by Porta and tho baHet of 

Page 6a lino 4. 3 Nlv6*e, Year EC (December 24th, 1800) 

Page 63 lino 15 Josephine wore a shawl that she had never bad on 
before and that was the cause for her being late See Mirntirtt 
du Ginhal Rapp Paris, Gai^eir so date, m octavo, page 21 

Page 63 lme27 Her eldest sou was born las than n meoth afterwardi 
January list. 1801 

Page 62 lino 38^ According to tho Journal dt Parit which publidied 
a list of casuaities. there were xj victims, of whom 7 were IdUcd. 
30 seriously wounded and 5 sligbUy iojaJTd. 


Pago 64 last lino On January 23rd. 1803 La Fayette, as ho was ka\-tet 
the ilinatry of tho Navy In piris siJpped on the ice and brolf brt 
thigh-bone. Ten months earher be bad written to Bonaruiio 
his letter of May 30th. 1802 which, despite hU praho of the 
18 Brumairo and tho dictatorship brousbt ^ Intercoarso betnreo 
the two generals to on end, ^ EUenno Chaiava> 

La Fayttit Paris, SoeWW de 1 Hlstoire do la Resolution 1895 
in octavo page 388 

66 lino It 1110 flirt odltkm ot 4 toI«o»fci Amsttn dt dn'' 
loimtfrt *1111 U ddart, Paiis. Jllgnoref WIV lio “•""I 

Year lx — iSoi It appeared In the spring of x8oi 


Paffc68 linoi Engilio had boonmodo(*r/rr«oa/OTi ottbcCAillm” 

ckeval dt la Gardt 00 July 18th. 1800. 

Pago 68 line 3 Louis had been appointed cA// dt bnfodt of tbe 5tt> 
Dragoons on January nth x 8 o«x 

Pane 71 linoiJ Colonel Lanriiton had boon KOt to Lirndm -lthll' 

^ liUficntlon of tho ptoIunWc. ot Ac ^”4' 

boon dCTod o Vondfmlnlro 1 ear \ (petoto lit. 
unhitched his horses and dragged alouf hli carrup* ‘ < 


” Ms-o Bonaparte i 
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CHAPTER IV 
{Pages 72-99 ) 

Page 72, last line '* I have just read the Mdmoites of Boumenne 
He describes his attitude towards the Consul, towards my mother 
and myself quite maccurately It is true that at the tunc of my 
marriage he was selected to speak to me about it This was 
the only occasion on which he had anything to do mth our family 
affairs, and he says nothing about the conditions under which it 
occurred He was merely secretary to General Bonaparte, who 
Wcis surrounded by generals and aides-de-camp Boumenne was 
never with him on important occasions, and certainly not on 
18 Brumaire He never commented on the General’s decisions. 
The^ latter would never have allowed him to do so At Pans 
he never dmed ivith us, and he only did so occasionally at Mal- 
maison, because his ivife and his children were hving near by 
at Rueil As soon as his work was over he would leave and join 
them there The Consul invited Madame Boumenne two or three 
tunes to dinner at Malmaison It is clear that Boumenne's 
position was an infenor one He took orders and did not receive 
confidences It is impossible for any impartial person to conceive 
the quantity of hes he has put into his Mdmotres Even in regard 
to quite trivial thmgs his memory is at fault and his peAdy 
is concealed by a jovial manner He can never have jotted down 
a note Vffiy should he have hed about me when he meant to say 
mce things about me ? Probably because he remembered the 
remarks that were made about him or because, bemg anxious 
to appear to have been an mtimate of ours, he wished to make 
people forget that he was considered rather ridiculous at Mal- 
maison I have told the ivhole truth about him The Consul 
dismissed him on account of his peculations and replaced him 
by Monsieur de M6neval, who was as simple and honest as his 
predecessor had been pretentious and mtngumg The latter tned 
to make himself appear mdispensable to the Consul on account 
of his skill m draivmg up reports All one has to do to judge 
what a commonplace person he reaUy was is to read his memoirs 
Like so many others he was nothmg but an mstrument of which 
Napoleon made use ” (Note by Queen Hortense ) 

This was written after the rest of the first part of the Queen's 
Memoirs, and is copied m the margin of the red manuscnpt 
The ” Mdmoires de Monsieur de Boumenne, ministre de I’Etat sous 
NapoUon, le Directoire, le Consulat, I’Empire et la Restauraiion, 
appeared 1829, Pans, chez Ladvocat, 10 volumes, m - octavo. 
\^en Hortense wrote the above protest, it was not yet known 
that the Mdmoires had been compiled by the Marquis de ViUe- 
marest, who had access only to three volumes of notes by Bour- 
nenne, and had added all the rest himself 

Page 75, hne 13 Until his mamage Louis had hved m the palace of 
- the Tuilenes on the Cour de TOrangene 

Page 75, hne 17 Now that we are about to consider the conjugal 
misunderstandmgs of Louis and Hortense, it is mterestmg to rec^ 
the Emperor’s opinion on the subject '' Louis was a lad spoiled 
by reading too much Jean-Jacques He can have been on good 
terms with his wife only for a few months He was much too 
exactmg, and Hortense too thoughtless These were their recipro- 
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cal vTToi^ All the »amc they vero in Itn-e when tber nunvd 
and each was the other# tzve choice. Hortenw lo tai 
•o peneron* to dev'Oted, wn* loractimee in the wronp 1 nr«t 
admit it in »pite of all my affection for her and rr^ atuchafnj 
I know »ho has tor me. However qneer h o w e ret nnbeiraWe 
Lonis was, be lo%'ed her and when this Is eo, and preat Inttreitj 
are at stake, a woman shontd alway* bo of hcnolf 

contrive to love in her turn ” (^WnenaJ, cit^ /J C«mff 
NoL U p j3i) 

Another time iSap<deon said to Las Cases ** Ltmls has ht» wits 
abont him. and Is not a bad friloir but a ro an who hA% tbew 
qxialitics mav do roat^ a foohsh thinp and a prest deal of tura. 
Louis mind Is naturauj odd and eccentric, and has been warfcJ 
br the study of Jean Jacqoe*. ( WmenaZ, ^ oL III p. 5irJ 

Again, FrWWc Masson, who cannot be tuspcctrd of par 
tbhtv when the brothers of the Emperor are in questren. paints 
the King of Holland thus ” Thb taciturn ^•ounp man HJ 
Under thc^ appearances a tutp>dons vanitv end e fcaJcnav enrasr 
and ailinp like evTTvthlnp about him— on instahihtv too, that made 
it Imposslbio for him to follow an> course for kmjj W'jthil 
Such a mania of prrspcntioo as to deprive him at bmrs of all sense 
of rcahtv and drrrittp the attacks inspdred his otbmnse perfectlr 
honest, upright soul, st eeped In ideals of dntv to acts of amanoN 
dnpfidtv which, bj a well known panxhtcal pbcnoinetion. wemed 
irrertoochahle to his conscience. ft Av 

L p 365> 

Page *5. hoe 37 The banns were published si Pnmairr \eAr \ 
(Deeember r-th. rSot) and the contract sipneJ *t the Teilmei 
<m 13th Nr\'6se (Jannan jrd. 1^) It was the da> after and no 
the same day as Hertcose and Louis both «.\r that the rtuMTvi e 
took place at the Tmleries at o pm- before Ilncuet dc ilcntaran, 
Mavor of the Xrr arr'nJuurvnt 


Pare 75 last line Besides the persons menbemed the fonewm" al*o 
^ ‘ T,N,r>,?-n Mnrar 


Signed ^e art. df rsenscr Luden Bonaparte JcuchJm 
Joseph besche Jean \Canc rVirtabv On the other bind Lavai 
letter name does not appear 

Pace ^ line so. About eJe\'en ©clock the wedding pirri 

at the Rue de la \Tctolre where CaidmaX Capara h-a J Ov VJ 
wailing for them since nine oclo»-k The altar bad been erecleJ 
in the Wpe drawing roo m on the pTouni fleor 

Pare 7* hue . The Flrri Consul refcTrrd to ond pararhra^ tM 
Une in \oltaire s trapedr CEdi/v (^ct H IM A*, 
souN-eralns et n ai point \-craIa I < re " On May J^h. 

a rerformanceol thb plav at the TWitre-rransaK in i . ♦ 

of the King of Etruria, this line was received »ith cheen t^ i i- 
spectators. 

Page 7$ line 33 AprQ i^lb iSo3 

Par, Si tin, ti The oncie o» Umh . 01 bealt^ iWtdnc t ' 
CbanK who hu ned-eJ Ihe w;-? 

Ihenmitiqn, which fire! amiml , .2 ' ■. It 

hooe b i*o6. DOwter CabinH ccrdJer» there arar J, ^ - 
nimTmUrc tie Wns of HoCinJ, Bteeee to • rrr-h.t«. L cc 
as some writer* ha\"e done 
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Page S3, Imo 26 The First Consul had bought for Hortense and Louis 
a house ^\hlch had been built for Mademoiselle Devneux, former 
mistress of the Comte d’Arlois At that time it belonged to 
ISIademoisclle Lange, the actress, who had married and was then 
Madame Simon Its site is now occupied by the Synagogue, in 
the Rue de la Victoire 

Page S3, line 30. August 2nd, 1802. 

Page 84, hne ii Jean-Louis Baudcloque (One of the great lying-in 
hospitals m Pans now bears his name — ^Translator's note ) 

Page 84, hne 21 The Queen first %vrotc, " I wll drown myself ’’ 

Page 84, line 24 An allusion to the libellous English pamphlets 
regarding the relations bchvecn the Consul and Hortense before 
the latter's mamage The utter falsity of these charges has been 
pro\ ed Additional proof is contained m the lone of Napoleon’s 
letters published in the present volume In connechon with this 
Napoleon said at Saint-Helcna, " Louis knew what these stones 
amounted to. but his self-conceit and his queer temper were 
shocked by them, and he frequently brought them up as excuses 
for his conduct ” {Mdmortal, Gamier’s edition, Vol II, page 
332 ) 

Page 84, last hne Add in text My nurse and my attendants exclaimed, 
” Look at our Dauphin " My husband did not like these exclama- 
tions and had them immediately silenced He appeared much 
pleased tliat the child was a boy. Two days later the Consul 
came to sec me. 

Page 85, line 3 The birth certificate of Napoldon-Charlcs was made 
out on 23 Vcndiimiaire (October 15th), by Monsieur Isadore- 
Bn6re-!Mondetour, l\Iayor of the lUme arrondissement The child, 
who became Pnnee Royal of Holland, died May 5th, 1807. 

Page 85, hne 20 This visit of the First Consul and Josdphme to 
Louis took place Apnl 7th, 1804 

Page 86, hne 7 Article 4 of Section II of the senatus-consulte of 
28 Flordal, Year XII (May i8th, 1804) gave Napoleon the nght to 
adopt the children and grandchildren of his brotiiers after they had 
reached the age of eighteen Article 10 stated, " a senatus- 
consulte estabhshes the manner m which French princes are to be 
brought up ” 

Page 87, hne 27 An account of this accident appeared in the Gazette 
de France, 21 Flordal, Year XI (May nth, 1803) It had taken 
place three days earher In the carnage were Josdphme, Hortense, 
Carohne and Cambaedrds 

Page 88, hne 32 22 Ventbse, Year XI (Sunday, March 13th, 1803) 

Page 90, hne 3 Decree of 2 Pramal, Year XI (May 22nd, 1803) 
It apphed to Enghshmen belonging to the mihtia and over 18 
years of age The embargo placed by the Bntish Government on 
French vessels dated from March i6th, 1803 

Page go, Ime 27 The " hostages ” were to be sent to Fontamebleau, 
Valenciennes, or Orleans 
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hi to 

’^ho“«5 .'^STJoTt.SS^ 

*3^ Th« marrUge took pUc« i8 Brnmalro Yoai TX. 
tnCTiG^ »oiw talk of a majrfago butwoto Hortens© end 
Motoo which the First Coasnl was to Jut© conjtideresl 
XnuxtadeaQ speaks of a project for mri ting Moreen and C^yp J^ ir ?. 


^ 5 . cefwuOTf of the restoiatlofl of Pohlic Wctfshh) 

in Notre Dome ifadn.ine Htuot and her daughter h*u\ taken ti« 
places which were reserved for JcWifphlne, See Ckabtal Mu 
scutitnirt tuf NoPoUon fttrfs, iTon* iflgs in octavo page 
Page 93 Uno ij This scene occurred not, as Hortense thtnV«, at the 
time of the distribution of the twonU of honour but whsn the 
Legion of Honoor was created. 


Pago 94 Uoo 39- March aoth 1804 The Due d Enghien ar rfged in 
Paris betwr^ two and three o clock in the afternoon. He was 
Imprisoned at Vincennes at pest fire. 

Page 97 Ihje ^3 In hla wlD dated April ijth, iSaz the Bmperor 
aa^ Z had the One d'Enghlen anrstea and tried hecanse thi* 
was necc ja arv to the safety the Intercet and the bonour of the 
French natioa. In the aame cncumstanoea I should again 
act in the same way See Gourgand, SaiaOHN/l/s/ to fit, 
\oL L page 189 and Las Case© VoL U page 375. 

Page 99 line 19 J^me had married EHaabeth B»lanon in Baldacne 
on Deesmbef 14th. 1803 marriage was annnhed W the un 
pedal decree of ftla^ 2nd. 1805 and by OiU d* XOfteudm i» Pans 
October 6th 1&06 


PsLfie 99 line 24 This parBgTapb~whicb should be in hrackata^ 
only appears on the green monuaedprt. 


CHAPTEH V 
(Pagrs 100-140 ) 

Page loi Hne 36. This rmnaxlt was made at a femlly dbmer at Saint 
Cloud May i8th 1804 

Pujre 103 line 36 Auguste-Chorlea-Joeeph de Flafaaut de 2 a BlEard^ie, 
born in Paris, Hue de Graflunoot, April 21st, 1765- 
prancow de mahaut de la Bfllaidetic but poblic opinion b^ t^ 
bia real father was Mou^ot de TaSeyrtad. Wot 
nlvy at tli» ««« ol Rmrtera to ta a» 

in llarcE 1800 Ho oervod fa a namtor fa 

bia promotion waa otwdr altboo^ not partlcaUrfa rapid . 

period. Ho acted as aidrwlooamp to Wnrat fa 

SfaEdier-Gonoral fa iKComber t»ia becaiM »Wodj^P fa 

toErnSror on Jannary adtti. rStj In^l 3 

of Gdn&Sde dlvj^^ Placed no the 

tit, rSr. to again rwnjned Wa post as 

tnSr W Elbe, Ho irts made » poec on Jtmo snd. i8»i. 
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commanded the gth Cavalry division on July ist, 1815. Resigned 
May 28th, 1817, but was recalled to the colours on November 
14th, 1830 Louis-Phihppe gave him a peerage on November 19th, 
1831, and appointed him ambassador to Vienna on September gth, 
1841 Napoleon III made him senator on 31st December, 1852, 
Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour m January, 1864. 
He died at Pans, September ist, 1870 

Page 104, hue 4 See " The First Napoleon, some unpubhshed 
documents from the Bowood papers,” edited by the Earl of Kerry, 
London, Constable, 1925, m - octavo, page 218 

Page 105, hne 34 Monsieur de Flahaut, as is well known, was for a 
long time m love ivith Comtesse Anna Potocka, bom in Tyzskie- 
wicz m 1776 , died m Pans, August i6th, 1867 But he did not 
meet her tiU 1806 at Warsaw, and the Countess did not come 
to Pans till 1810 The Queen here is probably refemng to another 
lady, of whom Madame Potocka speaks as follows in her Mdmotres, 
" I had heard Monsieur de F . spoken of as a very chamung man, 
with whom one of the most distinguished of my fellow-country- 
women had been deeply m love ” {Mdmoires de la Comtesse Potocka, 
edited by Casimir Stryienski, Pans, Plon, 1896, m - octavo, page 

100 ) c 

Page 106, hne 3 Departure for Boulogne, Northern France, Belgium, 
the left bank of the Rhine, J uly i8th, 1804 Return to Samt-Cloud 
October 12th, 1804 

Page 106, hne 30 The Queen left this date blank The tomb was 
opened on three different occasions First m 1000 by Otho III, 
who left it undisturbed, then m 1165 by Fredenck Barbarossa, 
who earned off the sword, the diadem and the marble chair m 
which the body was seated, and finally m 1215 by Fredenck II, 
who gathered up the remains of the Emperor and placed them m 
a golden rehquary The alleged opemng of the tomb by Napoleon 
IS purely fictitious The talisman mentioned belonged till qmte 
lately to Empress Eug 4 me, who, after the War of 1914, presented 
it to the Cathedral of Rheuns 

Page 109, last hne Louis had left Turin, September ist, 1804, and, 
traveUing under the name of General Samt-Laurent, reached 
Pans, September 6th, 1804 

Page III, hne 18 Louis had bought this house on June 2nd, 1804 
The buddmg was destroyed m 1899, and the site is now occupied 
by the Rue Pillet-WrU The gardens extended as far as the 
buildings Rue Taitbout, now numbered 34, 36 and 38 

Page 1 12, hne 24 Napoldon-Louis, later Crown Pnnee of Holland 
and Grand Due de Berg and de CRves, was bom Rue Cemtti on 
Thursday, October i ith, 1 804, at 2 30 p m He had the title of 
Grand Due de Berg et de CRves from March 3rd, 1809, to December 
ist, 1813 He mamed Charlotte-Napoleon, daughter of Kmg 
Joseph, at Florence m July, 1823, and died at Fork, March 17th, 
1831. 

Page 1 1 3, hne 2 The birth certificate was drawn up by Bn^re Mond6- 
tour. Mayor of the II arro'iidtssement m the mansion m the Rue 
Ceratb, 2 Brumaire, Year XIII, at noon m the presence of the 
Emperor and Empress. 

VoL I 
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Pago 115 lino 8 November n5tb, 1804 

Pago Its lino 10 Gmttiiiction of tbo gsHeiy wraMctlng tto 
moreom nM the Pavfflcm do Flore »m compirtKl In amote Sn 
■Pope • visit. 

Pago 115 lino t6 I>ay of tha CoronatioB, ii Frimaire an, vm 
Pagoiij Jino 37 r>ecemhcf5th iSoi ThU ceromooy -was orldasllT 
toteded to take place tho day foDoiriiii: the coroastion, bat mi 
postponed on account of tho Empr^ i fatigx^ 


Pago 116 lino 22 TbU ceremoiy took pUco on March Xfth, iBot. 
at ^ pjiL, {fl tfto caftev of the wbe© of Saint-Ckmd xhfch bad 
been converted into a chapeU The Eroperw Tras rodXsther and 
hb mother Madame godmother 


Page III line 3t Thb Incident took place tn JnnnaiT 1805, The 
^^ CT Whad flrgt proposed the Italian carnro to Josej^i, vbo had 


Page 122 Uneao, This U correct Lonise>Catiwrine-F14oTiore 

Deonene de la ITaigne boro Septeoiber 13th, 1787 had msnled 
at Saint^Jcnnalfl on Jttnnary'*i5th, 1803 Jean-Honor*-Francoij 
Revd, who claimed to be captsHo in the 35th Umroons. Tbb 
penon was arrested two months later for t mg e ro Caroline and 
Jtadame Campan placed Us wife In a pension at CSiantiPy and her 
dfvofte was grants April rpth iSofe She remamed February 
4th j8o8 PifTTo-PhiUp^ Aoglff licntenant, who dM in Poland 
In December 1812, Captain of the 7th Cnliassiert. She marrkd 
n third time, .fibreh 25th, idcs Chades A\ignstc>CniLde de Lnxbnrg, 
Majos' in the service of the King ol Bavtuia, axu) dM in Pub 
January joth. i56S 

Pago 123 line 5. Charles, called Comte LAon. was boro Decefflbef 
t^th. iBod in the bo^ the Emperor bad gb'eo ids mother 
^ 20 Rue de la Vtetedre, Parts. Ho had beon Tejjaterod as the 
son of JetnoutSt EUcooro DeoncDo lady of pr ope i^ ' and of an 
absent father He married Jnno iBda Frao^n&e-Pamiv Jocet, 
by trbocn he bad three sons and a dan^ter and died at Pontribe 
April 14th, 18S1 See Max Bfllard, Uw dh da hap^Ahn In 
d’apr^t cUt doctimrott iiUdtti Parts. Berger et Chaosse, 1909, n 
• ocm\*o. 

ftigo 123, Una ta- Napoleon always behaved very g eo fro r ts ly towni^ 
th is child- In 1814 ha gave him an Income of la 000 tixre*. in 
1815 ten shore* In (Waterwars) worth loo-coo 

In his wfl] be beopeathed 320 000 franc* to hhn, and instructTO W 
exeentor* as lolV^ (psragraph 37 of tho will) “ I 
plttsed to have little lion become a magrttrate if this b in soew 
aiK© with his taste*. reader vnll find lAon to tb«K Mcm^ 

In 1815. when he wa* brought to see the Emperor atmng tw 
Utter s last stay at Malmaboo- 


Pago 123 line 24 May *dth. 1805. 

Page 125. too 10. The Emperor malntMrted ^t 
^a sroman t character by her way of wiping (^ote by 

Hortccse.) ^ 

p»ce 135. Him 33 It. Own freqinitly copied portralti ol htfW. 
^ One of theas cotde* w at Mslmaboo- 



NOTES 


Page 125, line 31 Impcriv'il docn'o of Juno 71 h, 

Page 12S, lino 3. Napoleon had u'tnrnod lo l’on{.\inohh"\u July 1 \U>, 
1S05 He left again for Boulogne Auguit 2nd. 

Page 128, line 6. Thm ceremony like Ihal al the TnviiHdo’t (Jtdv 

1804) had taken place in the previous yoiu on Augiuit 10th noiw 
Terlmcthun. 


Pago 130, lino 35. This reception look ]ilace August jolh, itlor,, 

Page 131, lino 15. The order was given August 21 si at 3 a. in, M It 
the troops wore all aboard the boats, 'J'he F.niptsni’ limn invlnwoil 
the fleet and returned at about 2 to Pont-d()'Bilt|iuis. 

Page 132, line 19 Hortenso returned to Salnt-Aiuaud August 2')lh, 
1805. This was her husband’s feast-day. 

Page 132, hne 31. Napoleon returned to Saint-Cloud Sejilumlxii 'pti. 
1805 

Page 132, lino 33. Louis liad been appointed Governoi of P/tils rrepluiU'- 
ber 17th, 1805. 


Page 134, line 22 Monsieur dc Flah.sut was mentioned |n il)() bnl)) 
issue of Bulletin dc la Grande Artm'e (Oetolmi 2;nd, /go»y) fn) ids 
behaviour m the combats which preeeded Dm t ddng of tlliih 
He vas v.ounded November i;st, 7805, at Dm rondnt of i/imh;)' U. 


Page 134, line 3O, A dfspatch from Jkrthhr, dsted f/ mg 
December 21st, 1805, had convey'd to f/nns ori]>r/, f/> len/'/hi j/i 
Holland and to ‘'etlle his army into vnnUr onsD/;'. th';'^ 'i 
Prince left Nimeguen January Olh, 180O, {or /,msD i/hmo /o- 
mained there two days, ’v'nt hack to Die Jf^guC; and 'nd/mk'/J 
on the 13th for Potierdam, v/heii'y, he hft dii'cDy for i'oh, 


Page 135, line 15 The marriage took jd mm at Municli, J'mu' / 
1S06. Augusie-ArnOie-I/jurm v/as horn June 2/'d, 7788, 


/y 7/}vy, 



Page 13^;, Hr-e 25 T'./.o refers to Goce^aJ 7 'Ji-pp, 

Pass T28, mat ’Coe, VA v' At '/ o" 

to Bsc' Hearri 'CO at GrAooo 00 M-a-ro' 22t / 8 ov/*-od 
rack at oaJ'^VAo A at 4 7-.'^ toe i'Po .'Z 
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C 3 IAFrER VI 
[Paget 141 i6i ) 

*41 S Th« receptiaa at the TuOoriea fa bonoat of 
too Dutch en\oys. and at which I^oofa was procUimed KinjL 
took placo Juno 5th, 1S06 

Pago 142 line 24 Artklo 4 of the Treaty of May 24th, 1806 say*. 

In COSO of too heir to the throne bdng atfll In his minorltv ^ 
regency belongs legaDy to the Qneen 

Pago 144 line 9 The Queen had ad«^ after * Monsieur de Flahaut 
too following two words, almost diWised.'' She afterwards 
acratched thetn out. 


Page 144 line II Insteudof casting aside all prudence ** too Queen 
bad hrst written had made him du d this means of saying goodbye 
to me, 

Pago 144 hoe 27 Monsieur FrWiric Masson has fixed too date of 
this doparturo os early In the morning of Juno lath. According 
to him the IQngand Queen passed the night oi too I4to st F dronne. 
where then spent the following da> leaving for Antw er p Eheda 
and The Hague on the 17th. Naf>f<Uon el «« famine voL III 
page 316. In his Docum^l* butonowt Voi. E pag® 159. Loi^ 
Eke the Queen, says they left Saint Leu on the 15th- 
Page 147 line 37 Hortense left The Hague on October 6th In a 
yacht and reached Mayence by wav of Utrecht, Wcsel and Cologne 
She arrived on the iilh and stayed at a hotd looking out on the 
Cnwel-bndge, Josephine occupied the Teutonic Palace 


Page 148 hue 10 You could bear too winding ol the poet horn a 
league awav and there was much emulation as to who should 
* hear them first- (Note by Queen Hortense ) 


Page 148 last line. Here the Queen is mistaken- She cannot be 
re f e rrin g to the lour re^ments of the garde i'konneur which were 
not formed till after the sro«hu-connJ{« of April 2nd. 18(3 
The troops to which Hortense aDudes were the four companies m 
grndatTW d’ordonnance orcanlxed ondcr the decree of October 
ist, 1806. As a bodyguard for the Emperor this now fonnatioo 
aroused toe jealocsv of the Imperial Goaro to such an extent tost 
the Emperor was dUiged to dtsolve it July 12th, 1807 
Page 149 line 9. Charles Ang€lique-FraDcois Huchet de t-aWdor^re 
toe future Cokmel of the yth Line. A»o April 7th, 178S entered 
the servdee 1S06 In that same year M. PesaaneK hfs former 
tutor wntes to Mm kour iatoitf desirca you to write wilhi^ 
delay to Mme. de Soura (toe mother of Flaluat) who com plsto 
of ba\'fog no news of you. It i* to her that you owe all the interest 
that too ^een of HolUnd takes in you 


Pago 151 line 04- On January I2to. 1807. about half 

a vessel loaded with 140 barrels cootalning 37 000m « 
bad extioded 00 one of Leyden • pnncJpaf cai^ rituat« 
handsomert quarter of toe dty The groat ma}ority of toe houses 

were overtorown and almost all toe others damaged. 

Page 131 lino 33- The Dutch i iew spap et s announced the sum gto 
by the Queen as 10 000 florins. 



NOTES 
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CHAPTER VII 
{Pages 162-174 ) 

Page 162, line 20 The Croivn Pnnce died at midnight on the night 
of May 4th-5tli, 1807, at the royal palace at The Hague after 
SIX days’ illness Napoleon on June 4th, opened a competition 
wnth a pnze of 10,000 francs for the best remedy for diphtheria 
Eighty-three memorandums were presented to the jury at the 

' Institute, but none of them had much merit 

Page 164, hne 20. Hortense arrived at Cauterets June 18th, 1807. 

Page 168, last hne This excursion took place July 25th, 1807 The 
Queen was accompanied by the guides Cldment Lacrampc and 
Martin, to whom she afterwards presented a commemorative medal 
In spite of what she says, the Queen did not reach the Vignemale, 
that is to say the peak of Pique-Longue, which was never chmbed 
until 1837 Nevertheless the excursion as made by her party 
had only twice been earned out when she succeeded m crossmg 
the mountains at this pomt 

Page 169, hne 33 " Queen Hortense, who walked hke a roe, had won 

the admiration ot the guides ” (Duchesse d'Abrant6s ) 

Page 169, hne 38 The mn at which she stopped has to-day become the 
H6tel des Voyageurs, now (1927) managed by the great-grandson 
of the propnetor m 1807, Monsieur Vergez-Bellou 

Page 170, hne ii This farm, still known as Queen Hortense’s 
Grange, is about an hour's walk away from Cauterets, at an 
altitude of 1,215 metres, on the road to the Riou Pass. 

Page 1 70, hne 22 This statement of the Queen’s is particularly importiint 
smee it puts an end to the scandalous stones regardmg the birth 
of Napoleon III, who was bom Apnl 20th, 1808, eight months 
and eight days after the reconcihation of August 12th, but we have 
the attestation of the accoucheurs, Baudeloque and Corvisart, 
that he entered the world before his due time, and it was necessary 
to bathe him m ^vme and wrap him m hot cotton wool See, too, 
the letter of Louis to Hortense " On the 12th of August, 1807, I 
met you at Toulouse and clasped you in my arms ” 

Page 171, hne 36 The Emperor here refers to a light opera, now entirely 
forgotten, but very popular dunng the whole of the Empue, 
Ninon oit la Folle par amour The music was by Delayrac, the 
words by Marsoher de Vivetiferes. The first performance had been 
given m Pans May 15th, 1786 


CHAPTER Vin 
{Pages 175-186) 

Page 177, hne 30 Voiture nomade The Editor has not been able to 
find any mention of this " inachine ” in either the books or news- 
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ot the qwch, hat the d»te imd the interest ol the Emperor 
to enppoie aurt this ottrectlon was a reprodat5on oi 
• etcam carriage, the precrrrsoc oi the rnotor-csr 

Pago 179 lino to. This ban mta given rrt the Palace ol the Elyeio. 
September 1807 The civil marriage ot Prince Jfrdme bed titen 
place Aut^ sand and the religitms ceremony the ioUmrlng day 
in the Tnilerres chapel. Ho married Pnrrcem Catherine ol Wnrtctn- 
betg 


paper* I 
lead Mi 
Cugnot 


Pa^ 170 lino 23 This refer* to Prtneo Leopold-George-Omstiftii 
Frrterick ol Saalfeld-CobouTE. the futoro Lei^d I King •“! tlio 
Belgian*, Later the reader will »ee how grateful bo tljowod 
himself for the Queen s wdeoma of him during hib stay In Paris 
and how generouily he defended be- cause in 1814 Napoleon, 
when at SL Helerut. refer* to thn r’iat, laying Prirrca Leopold 
was one of the handsomest men io Pans at that time. Ho pUj-od 
n part brilliant and charming at the Masked Ball gh'en by the 
Oneen of Naples See Barry E, O'Meara, NapeUm en ixS cu 
VEcko di Saints Hilint Bratscls, Arnold Lacrosse, 1823, a 
In - octa\*o VoL IL page 3* 

Rige lyp line 26, Ferdinand Jean Joseph hoother of Frands TI of 
Austria, was bom in Florence, ilay 6th, 1769. Ho became 
Grand Duke ol Tusiiatry (Ferdinand III) in 1790, Grand Doke of 
\Mlittburg in 1803, He reco v e r ed Tuscany In 1814 and died *t 
Florence, Jane zSth. 1824. 

Page iBo line 15 The Emperor returned to Paris, Jannaiy irt, 180S, 
at 9 pjn. 


Page 134. line 26. The Emperor left April and, 280S. 


CHAPTER rX 


{Pag« 187 203 ) 

Pago 187 Hne 2, At 1 aJn. at the Rue Omtti. This child (Cbarfas 
Lou^vNapoUon) was the future Napoleon IIL 

Pago 187 lino 22, Tbe Queen s doctor was Baudeloque, as on tbo 
proN'tous occaslou*. At the birth of each child, Banddoq^ 
Tecei \ *ed 10,000 franc* in bank note* enclosed in a gold box ado rn ed 
with diamond* worth another 10 000 franca. 


Pago 190, line 15- In her novel, " Enginr dr Rothehm ** wb^ *PP*V*^ 

iniSoS Madame de Souta, Sfonswor-deFUhaDtsmntber WOT ban 

remarried, make* bet beroiaa. Atbdnala, utter a similar ctmlw^ 
to tbe hero. Engine. Her eon wrote to her that ^ tecognl^ 
himself in the character of Eugioe, and that Athinal# was tM 
Queen. But b^ pointed out that in the no\-el. Engine taa 
Athinals to teU him her trouWe*. wbereaa Hortenae badwne m 
him and confided tbe story of her life without being asked- 
Eari of Kerry TAe FlrsS Napolton foe, cft„ page * 3 ^ 

FOCT JQ. ime 1. Since tbe monlh ot Rov-embOT 1806 
^ Flahaut had been just a* much fa iovt with the Cbontets JtHecs*- 
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Page 193, line 38 Moreover Napoleon was displeased with his brother 
at that time for having refused the throne of Spain, which had been 
offered tb him in a letter of March 27th, 1808. , 

Page 194, line 12. The Queen received 480,000 francs a year for herself 
and her son, plus 120,000 francs for her private expenses 

Page 195, line 22 In spite of the Queen’s refusal Decazes remained in 
Pans and sent to Louis secret reports, which he had the imprudence 
to entrust to the post Napoleon was informed of them, and on 
October 15th, 1808, sent him word to quit Pans ivithm twenty-four 
hours 

Page T96, Ime 21 The Queen is constantly defending her mother 
against the charge of extravagance 

Page 196, Ime 23. The Emperor left Samt-Cloud September 22nd, 1808 

Page 196, hne 37 Voltaire, CEdtpe, acie i, schne 1, iCle de Philocihte. 
The performance took place October 4th, 1808. 

Page 196, hue 39 No doubt we have here an allusion to Alexander’s 
passion for Mane-Antovna-Narychkme (bom Pnncess Tchetwer- 
tmskil, which lasted till 1818 But the statement that it had 
already lasted fifteen years m 1809 is slightly exaggerated Accord- 
ing to His Impenal Highness Grand Duke Nicolas Nikhailowitch 
(I’Empereur Alexandre ler, Samt-Peterbourg, Manufacture des 
Papiers de I’Etat, 1S12, m quarto, Vol I, pages 48 and 56), the 
beginning of this haison dated only from 1804. 

Page 197, luie 5 Pnnce NapoMon-Louis was created Grand Due 
de Berg and de Clfeves by the decree of March 3rd, 1809 Murat 
had given up this Grand Duchy by the treaty of July 15th, 1808, 
which assured him the throne of Naples 

Page 200, hne 14 Talleyrand, who had been appomted vice-grand 
Slectcur, August loth, 1807, had been replaced at the Mimstry of 
Foreign Affairs on the precedmg day by Champagny, who was 
later Due de Cadore On January 28th, 1809, Napoleon, m the 
course of a violent scene with Talleyrand, called him a coward, 
a thief and a disloyal man On the 30th, Talleyrand was removed 
from his position as Grand Chamberlain 

Page 201, hne 9 The Emperor arrived m Pans m January, 23rd, 
1809 

Page 201, Ime 12 The first edition of " Delphine ” appeared m Decem- 
ber, 1802. Delphme was a portrait of the author, Madam,e de 
Stael, and “ Madame de Vernon, a hard, cold woman, who did not 
beheve m anythmg, who was unscmpulous, and only admired 
success, but who, for aU that, possessed an irresistible charm,” 
was the former fnend of Madame de StaSl, M de Talleyrand, who 
had smee deserted her He revenged himself by the foUowmg 
^igram ‘ ‘ People say Madame do Stad has put us both m her novel 
However, she has disguised us both, for, m the book, we are both 
women.” Paul Gautier, '' Madame de Stael it NapoUon, page 103 

Page 203, hne 30 April 13th, 1809, at 4 30 a m 

Page 204, hne 33 Refers to the battle of Sacile (April i6th, 1809) 
Eugene, who had been obhged to retire from the Isonzo towards 
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xa5 b\ ArcMuks Jcia ol Anjtrix iwji tMi dtr 

•ad fc>t«d agiKi to nstwjiE — ^ 


M 5 , luK 7 _pw ITstot « «nnv is-wd tlut mamimltJ hr ttre 
Emprtor at Eb<r*4.5r{, \U\ ^ 


CHATTER X 

Ta^reit^vUce n Jut« i^th^atvl 

Taj^ wAv litx^ i€v. Attempt tnadt bv FWsl«t- Staab4 at Svic<ataaoii, 
(XWber nth, t'o^ 

Tape 50^ Ua« ^4 Mirw- Lcm^heittia, Cccatcjae Waieirtia. WliDa 
the liittjyTvtr tw atavSi^/j la ^ tvaax IhrJ in a hou« wh^ 
had be<ti arranged fcff her war the park cJ Svhootsronm 

Tage «>7 lart htte Earh* la Octt'bcr xS<s>- 

Fag^ 5c$ hnr 13 Jof^phme dui not am\T at Fi5ntaiwhJ«n tiU 
tane hcTir* otter the Emperor itho rctmfcfd her for the 


Tage^c? Uatbse Thi*cu\ refer to Madame deBairal. Hethwhaad 
era* CharabeHttn to the Km< of Wtitphaha and the 'raa hcratv* 
right jTar* cf age in ts>^ nisediedia 

Thge t<Sk, hire s 6 k The Eope^'C and Etaptt** Ht FcQt^ae'dean 
Jvcvrmber J4th. aad tetnrttrd to the Tudetwa- 

rage hne io. The re*? d the account cl thb ia'jdmt, and the 
foQoving cce allow* «« tc* rhve them a» baetag reenned on 
^ervemw 3Cth, iVo. We kta>w that on that date Jc^fpJus* 
iamted whue ihe 'va* alone *riih the Eraycnx In their dnV^ 
room after dinner The Ksaretcr avJed tV IXinsjet. wa* ohhgrd 
to caiTv her to her reem. *knuh wa* m the gromuhdv’or of the 
Tnlace. aisd be *eot lor Dr Ccr>'i*art ai>d Jlottes^e to cceae to the 
TtnlCTKis 


rage tto, hr* tt The Ktaperor conU rerer e-tdtre the *«*.ht of 
partanaUrte »n wvoetu Ke dreaded iK Intetv^ »itli 
Onecn Ilcrtente hhe knev ban tec* eoen to tn to ntelt h^ 
she ^-eat Into bt* room reecdved to p*eem^ an kt tat^ Toe 
Emperor who bad ixt f^rt^ecn tbt* attitude began banhtv 
He ctkd a frreat deal, pxumng to the thencht that the ^ 

rare for him arrv k ege t aad pannp no attentx^n to ‘ p 
O oe en aatd to rcovlsoe tim-** C'cate de b~ woirc, A/r*e ^ 
i\»m, June, 

raw lir. fcaf 6, TI-^ dojjvitA Vft nm» rf 

KC<1\^ it « Mita IK. Wt Fmi tbf ikm iiy 

Tm tl V I- \Kv'rvl.7* to tl<f 0=«O * KCOOTt. tVo ItttA t^ 
jflico Novt-nb« joav Vet «!x Cov hixo brea taatibst Vo 
cr three davx 



Page 215, lme3i. Madame M6re hved at the H 6 td dc Bucvnr, now 
h 6 tel du Mv.vsUe dc la Guerre, 14 rue Saint-Domxmcpo. 

Page 216, Ime 20 Grand reception at Malmaison December ist ; tho 
Te Deum at Notre Dame December 3rd , review of the troops 
at the Tuilencs and reception at tlie H6tel dc Villc, December ith , 
reception at Grosbois, December nth ; formal reception at Comt 
Decefnber 14th, 1809 

Page 217, bne 3 The family assembly during which Napoleon and 
Josiphme signified their mutual acceptance of a divorce took 
place at 9 a m The Pnvy-Council met at 10 to draw up tho text 
of the soiahts-cotisulie 

Page 217, hne 12 The exact phrase is . " She adorned fifteen years of 
my life , the memory of that iwll always remain inscribed in my 
heart ” 

Page 217, hne 29 Hortense's memory is here at fault It was Decem- 
ber i6th, tiie day after the scene she has just described that 
Eugfene went at ii am to tho Senate, where he presided tho 
sitting and read the speech which Marct had given him already 
written out m full He, however, modified it considerably. 
The senaius-consulte was adopted by 76 for, 7 agamst, and 4 blank 
ballot papers, 87 members being present. 

Page 217, fine 36 Josdphme left the Tuilenes on December iCtli 
at 2 p m in the pounng rain She drove away in the court 
carnage I'Opale, now preserved at the museum 01 Malmaison. 

Page 2 i 8, hne 12 The Emperor left the Tuilenes December 16th, 
at 4 p m , for the Tnanon, where he spent a week " m utter and 
most unusual hstlessness " {Mdneval Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 295). 

Page 219, hne 4. The Palace of the Elysde had been given her as 
residence in Pans by the decree of December i6th, 1809. 

Page 221, hne 2. January 28th, 1810. 

Page 221, hne 22. March nth, 1810. 

Page 224, hne 10, The Emperor amved at Compifegne March 20th, 
1810. 

Page 225, hne 37 Francis I, who was three tunes left a widower, 
mamed four times 

Page 227, hne 15 Three tents had been erected about seven miles 
from Soissons, where the first meetmg of Napoleon and Mane- 
Louise was to take place m accordance with the ceremonial used 
at the time of the amval of Mane-Antomette The Emperor 
and Empress were to meet on March 28th, but on the previous day 
Napoleon left Compifegne at noon, met Mane-Louise in front of the 
church at CourceUes, and brought her back directly to Compiegne, 
omittmg Soissons entuely. They arrived at the palace at 9 30 
p m The Queen of Naples had gone to meet the new Empress 
at Braunnaui 

Page 227, hne 34. The Emperor and Empress left Compifegne Mare’ 
30th at noon, and amved at Samt-Cloud at 5 15 pm 
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Itaj J6 The -rnddlng pmrty Wt Salnt-doad ApiD and for 
Pwli, wbcio tiie rcUglOTifl cermnoay -waa celebrated by rarrUn.i 
F»ch on the tamo day 

Page aoS line ^ The first stone of the Arc do Trkanphe was laid 
August 15th, i8o6 before th6 plans for the etracture had been 
doddodupon. In 1810 only seven course# of masonry were above 
the level of the grounds On the#© a model of the complete edifke 
■was erected in scaffolding co v et ed vrith sail-cloth. 

Page aaS line 5 We mn*t not bo surprised that the Queen ssy* 
would pT^uce later for tn 1815 work ■was stopped ou the 
Arc do TrkttQpbe and Loolt XVllI even contemplated the 
destruction of what had already been built. Work was not re- 
sumed till 1833 Consequently when the Queen ■wrote the above 
in 1820 it seoned possible that the edifice would never be 
com^deted. 

Page 228 line 14. The altar wu erected in the Salon caii 4 " of the 
Louvre, 

Page 229 Ihie 16. Monstenr de Flahant, who bad been wounded in 
the combat at Ens was at that time in Pads, staying ■with Mi 
mother aTaWathw do Sooea. 

Page 229 line ^ Apr{l9tb z8io After the marriage and a short stay 
at Salnt-Qoud, Naptdeon and Marie-Louise had returned m 
Comjdfcgne, ■where they antved April 5th. 

Page 239 line 39. ApifL irth, z8io. 

Page 230 Ihze 9 April t4th, x6io 

Page 2^ line 21 Royal palace bufit by William m and sitoated 
29'Blonietre# to the north-east of Amsterdam. 


Page 2^ ibtfl » We have been unable to find the tact oi this letter 
from the King, but the ^een s refer ence to it puts an end to the 
story that she had kft Loo eecretfy and ■witlamt hor husband s 
knowledge 

Pago 253 line 37 This departure took place June iit, z8io. 


Page 333 lino 33. This reception took place July ist, 1810 at the 
T teHflji Hmbassy then looted in the line de la Chaoaste d Antin. 
Pnnee Eughno s wile, who was tru*%nU at ■tiie time had remained 
in the roran where the fire broke out, and was only saved by her 
husband a p i r i w' in ow of which him to discover a 

•ecret door 


Pago 333 linens On bearing of the E mp eroris ofder (June 24t h, z8 io) 
* the French t i oope were to occupy Amsterdam, Louis drew op 
hra act of abdicatlan, a message to the Corps Ugislctif * 
pr r<rT«mfltir»n to his Subjects. At the same tune he wrote to nts 
brother The Queen first beard of this by a letter from Moda^ 
de Bcmberi, then by a letter from the King in which ho said 
The Regrocy belcogs to Tour Majesty by right 


PwaailtooaS LoohulgMdUjabdlcaaonitHuttom. pmtagtbo 
nllfit of Jnlv Jnd sS^tUo aftiir midnight, bo bad loft Itx w 
^mown destination, accompanied two aides-de-camp and ha 


•valet. 
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Page 234, line 18. Contrary to the impression given by the Queen's 
Memoirs, the Conscxl dc Rtfgcncc had not proclaimed the new king. 
All the same, the decree dated Amsterdam, July 3rd, by which the 
Conscil was formed, was issued m the name of Napoldon-Louis. 
Holland was annexed to the Empire by the decree dated from the 
palace of Rambouillet, 9th July, 1810. 

Page 234, hne 27 On leaving Haarlem, Louis avoided Amsterdam, 
and travelled by way of Naarden and Osnabruck to Dresden, 
where he arrived July 9th. 

Page 234, Ime 39. By a scnains-constdic, dated December 13th, which 
appeared in the Momteur of the 15th, Napoleon allowed Louis 
to retam the title of King and bestowed an allowance on him, 
which he refused, handmg over aU his estates to the Queen by a 
deed signed December 30th, 1810. 
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